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RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY! 
By ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 
I. THE ANCIENTS 
| ahpnees anthropology is a young science. A hundred years ago 
there was no scientific anthropology in North America. Our knowledge 
of the Indians then was based on notes of observant travellers, the records 
of Jesuit missionaries, the personal experiences of merchants, trappers, 
guides and soldiers. As early as 1632 the Jesuit Gabriel Sagard wrote his 
Grand Voyage into the Country of the Hurons (French). Some hundred years 
later another Jesuit, Joseph Lafitau, composed his The Manners of the 
American Savages, compared with the Manners of the First Ages (French). 
John Locke was familiar with the work of Sagard, while J. J. Rousseau stud- 
ied Lafitau and, reading a bit between the lines, found in this work con- 
firmation of his ideas about the beatific state of early man. In another 
century (1832-41) the globe-trotting German aristocrat, Prince Maximilian 
von Wied-Neuwied, penned his A Journey into the Interior of North America 
which is often quoted by modern specialists on the Plains Indians. At about 
the same time (1841) George Catlin, English traveller and artist, was setting 
down his Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs and Conditions of the 
North American Indians. Though a very bad painter, he was an excellent 
observer. His gallery of Indian portraits, lovingly guarded by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, as well as his atrocious sketches of Buffalo hunts and 
the like, have long since passed into our cultural heritage. 

To take a somewhat arbitrary date, the beginning of scientific anthro- 
pology in America may be set at 1851, the year of publication of Morgan’s 
League of the Iroquois. Lewis H. Morgan shared with other “ancients” a 
broad philosophical background, a wide knowledge of heterogeneous facts, 
not restricted to anthropology, a rapidly increasing command of Indian 


1 It is not possible in an article such as this to do justice to the theme indicated by the 
title, literally understood. I shall restrict my remarks to the northern continent, in the main. 
Further, physical anthropology, linguistics, and archaeology will be mentioned only inci- 
dentally. My principal theme, then, will be cultural anthropology of North America during 
the last 100 years, with emphasis on the more recent period. 
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data (some of which, however, were at the time neither reliable nor well 
digested) and, above all, a decided disposition to order cultural material 
on the evolutionary pattern. This last trait the “‘ancients” shared with 
their European colleagues who in the second half of the nineteenth century 
stood under the spell of Darwin’s biological theories and of Spencer’s all- 
embracing evolutionary philosophy. Morgan owed his international fame 
to his Ancient Society (1878) to which he gave the suggestive sub-title: 
Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery through Barbarism 
to Civilization. The inspiration for this ambitious work Morgan derived 
from his very thorough knowledge of the Iroquois, especially of their socio- 
political organization and relationship systems. He was so much impressed 
by these that he presently engaged in a series of journeys and researches 
among North American Indians gathering material on these two aspects of 
their cultures. Not satisfied even then, he supplemented these Americana 
with further data among many tribes in different parts of the world which 
were supplied to him by missionaries and others in answer to a questionnaire 
he had sent out. This great collection of facts was published by Morgan in 
his Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (1870), an 
almost unreadable work which provided the factual foundation for his 
Ancient Society. In this famous but little read book Morgan tried to bring 
relationship systems into causal dependence upon forms of social organiza- 
tion, especially marriage.* 

Later in the century, Major J. W. Powell, first Chief of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, prepared as a seventh report to the Smithsonian 
Institution (1891) a comprehensive sketch of Indian Linguistic Families 
of America North of Mexico, accompanied by a map. Though at fault in 
many particulars, this map and sketch became the foundation of all subse- 
quent linguistic studies of the region. The Major had a flair for terminology: 
there probably was no other student devoted to the science of sophiology 
nor did many refer to the American Indians as Amerinds. Otis T. Mason, 
another “‘ancient”’ who spent the larger part of his active years peering over 
museum specimens, left a comprehensive work, profusely illustrated, on 
American Indian basketry, and almost equally detailed sketches on bows, 
arrows, and quivers, and on primitive travel and transportation, the speci- 
mens represented being arranged in a loosely evolutionary way. His Origins 
of Invention and Woman’s Share in Primitive Cultures, though long since out 


2 Morgan’s researches were followed with keen interest by Marx and Engels, and Engels’ 
famous The Family largely rested upon this ample source-bed. The Ancient Society thus be- 
came a sort of bible of the socialists, duly unread for several generations and protected from 
revision by the sanctity of its associations. 
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of date, did much to arouse interest in these two important topics. F. H. 
Cushing, a man of ideas as well as of idiosyncrasies, opened up the field of 
Southwest culture with his studies of Zufii mythology and breadstuffs, and 
aroused considerable discussion with his technological experiments and 
speculations. It is in the latter that he exhibited his originality by placing 
himself in a setting approximating that of primitive man and then attempt- 
ing to solve the problems of stone chipping, of constructing a bow and 
arrow, or of initiating other manual arts. W. H. Holmes, with an eye for 
art and a vast experience in technology and archaeology, left monographs 
on the relations between material and technique, on the one hand, and form 
and ornament, on the other. And there were others: W J McGee* who 
wrote on primitive mathematics; Daniel J. Brinton, a man of great erudi- 
tion, who penned his oft-quoted American Hero-Myths (1882); Adolph F. 
Bandelier, connoisseur of Spanish sources on the Indians, who revised the 
current ideas about the ancient Mexican monarchy by pointing out many 
common features between the Mexican system and the socio-political or- 
ganizations of many less advanced surrounding tribes; and others. By and 
large, the “ancients’”” were a worthy lot. When they appeared upon the 
scene the ground of American Anthropology had barely begun to be cul- 
tivated. It was not for them to bring in the harvest or to enjoy it. But they 
sorted the seed and sowed the field. 


Il. THE MAN 


Indian mythologies tell of culture-heroes, supernatural animals or birds 
who bestow culture upon man, teach him the arts and crafts, introduce 
songs and ceremonies. To anthropology in this country Franz Boas, the 
“Man,” came as such a culture-hero. Brought up in the atmosphere and 
methods of the natural sciences and steeped in the scholarly ideals of pre- 
war Germany, he bestowed upon American anthropology that clarification 
of issues and stiffening of scientific fiber which it stood so sorely in need of. 
The multiplicity of his gifts fitted him admirably for the task of infusing 
this new spirit into all of the many subdivisions of the science of man. 
Mathematician by training, he could cope with the refinements of statistical 
method in its application to the problems of heredity and growth, thus 
substituting a dynamic approach for the merely descriptive and classifica- 
tory procedures then current in physical anthropology. In this field his 
contribution of greatest general interest is certainly the report to the Im- 
migration Commission (1910), Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of 


3 McGee claimed that his first name was W J (without periods) and insisted on having 
it spelled that way in the face of silent opposition on the part of typesetters. 
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Immigrants. This monograph proved a substantial blow to the current 
ideas on the stability of physical traits, it brought in its wake a number of 
related studies, and aroused lively controversy that will not abate to this 
day. 

Though not an academically trained philologist, Boas managed to equip 
himself thoroughly for leadership in Indian linguistics which, after some 
fifty years, stands as firm as ever. The comparative philologists of Boas’ 
early days were technically prepared to cope with the mountain of unex- 
plored grammatical material brought into view by primitive research; but 
they also had their prejudices, one of which was their Latin-mindedness. 
It is here that Boas stepped in. He made it clear that the only way to ap- 
proach any language was from the point of view of that language itself. 
Phonetically and grammatically each language stands on its own feet. Only 
after these aspects have been explored and reduced to a system can the 
comparative student begin his work. The most representative result of 
Boas’ work here is his editorship of the Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, of which three volumes have appeared to date. While the linguist is 
naturally most interested in the phonetic and grammatical riches thus re- 
vealed, the general ethnologist, especially if he is also an ethnographer, 
found in this branch of study a most valuable tool for his special purposes. 
It now became possible to record in native text lengthy descriptions of 
ceremonies and even longer myths which were dictated to the anthropolo- 
gist by an informant who could enjoy the freedom of thought and expression 
made possible by the accustomed medium. It has long since become a com- 
monplace of field workers that the more esoteric aspects of primitive cul- 
ture, such as religion or the subjective side of art, will not be fully revealed 
and cannot be thoroughly understood unless first recorded in native text. 

Prompted by a restless eagerness for knowledge and endowed with an 
amazing memory, Boas was able in a relatively few years to acquire an 
almost unequalled command of ethnographic material in all parts of the 
world. Looming far above all his American colleagues, Boas could in this 
respect only be compared to such European giants as Bastian, von Luschan, 
or Ehrenreich. Though prevented by methodological scruples and perhaps 
by a certain limitation of integrative imagination from casting this colossal 
knowledge into the shape of a unifying treatise, @ la Waitz or Wundt, Boas 
thus achieved an enormous expansion of his ethnological horizons and could 
now benefit from the sort of guidance and checks that a comparative per- 
spective imposes upon a lone field worker intent upon the study of one 
culture somewhere in the world. This guidance Boas needed, for field work 
which had initially transmuted an aspiring young geographer of Baffin’s 
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land into a student of Eskimo culture, now came to punctuate his life in a 
never ceasing rhythm. First the Eskimo then, in the main, the tribes of the 
Northwest Coast, during numerous and prolonged visits. In field work 
Boas found a sort of chastening influence. It took him away from books, 
from theory, from speculation, from students and lectures. It gave him a 
laboratory, a human laboratory, in which, natural scientist that he was, he 
could undisturbed concentrate his sharpened vision upon one speck of the 
human scene and by his own effort transmute a bit of raw nature, chaotic 
and bewildering at first, into something ordered and meaningful, to a degree. 

Although deficient in form and organization, Boas’ field studies are im- 
mensely useful. Also, they reveal the talent and the work that went into 
their making. They are strictly factual, comprehensive in scope and de- 
tailed in execution. Boas’ heroic achievement here is the Jesup North Pa- 
cific Expedition. This co-operative field study was planned by him around 
the problem of the cultural relationships between the Indian tribes of the 
North Pacific Coast and certain natives of Northeast Siberia. The field 
work carried out by American students, including Boas, on this side of 
Bering Straits, and by three Russian anthropologists on the Asiatic side, 
was begun in 1897 and in the main completed by 1902. The publication of 
the results, under Boas’ editorship, continued for many years, and the 
series in some twenty huge volumes, beautifully printed and amply illus- 
trated, now stands complete. Although work in this region is still proceed- 
ing, under different auspices, the native cultures of the coast have almost 
completely disintegrated. Thus the findings of the Jesup Expedition will 
remain the principal source of our knowledge about this area of the totem 
pole and the potlatch, once the home of one of the most complex and in- 
triguing cultures of North America. 

Of Boas’ monographic labors only a mere glimpse can be given here. 
His several papers on Northwest art have given so meaningful and coherent 
an interpretation of the wood-carving and painting of these Indians that 
what once was a puzzle may now be regarded as fully understood. Perhaps 
even more far-reaching in its bearing on art theory—influence of technique 
on form, definition of style, relation of geometrical to naturalistic art—was 
his paper, Decorative Designs of Alaskan Needle Cases. His monograph, 
Tsimshian Mythology, represents without doubt the most comprehensive 
and detailed study available of the ‘distribution and wanderings of tale 
motifs, characters and plots. The same study comprises a methodological 
experiment of an entirely different order, namely an attempt to compare 
data on social organization and other items obtained directly from in- 
formants with statements referring to the same features to be found in 
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native text material. The conclusion arrived at was that the statements of 
informants could not always be accepted uncritically in so far as they often 
contained elements of systematization and rationalization which distorted 
the cultural picture. 

Passing by other equally important contributions and insights,‘ I want 
to add a word about Boas’ standpoint as historical. In recent years at least 
two American scholars, Paul Radin and Alfred L. Kroeber, voiced the 
claim that Boas’ attitude towards cultural studies was unhistorical.> The 
burden of their argument is to the effect that Boas, a natural scientist by 
habit of mind, is more interested in processes than in concrete successions 
of events, which accounts for the eschewing of historical reconstructions in 
his work, or nearly so. As Boas’ student for many years and his academic 
associate for as many more, I want to express my demurrer to this thor- 
oughly erroneous interpretation. That Boas generally frowned upon specu- 
lative historical reconstructions is true enough—although exceptions can 
be found—but the reason for this lies not in his deficient interest in historical 
series of events or the underestimation of their importance for an under- 
standing of cultural phenomena, but in the fact that so many of these re- 
constructions, in a field as full of blank spots as is the history of primitive 
cultures, are foo speculative. Now, nothing is more characteristic of a his- 
toric series than its uniqueness; on the other hand, any number of other 
things might have occurred with very similar ultimate results. To the extent 
to which an attempted reconstruction is speculative—and the limit of the 
“legitimate” here will, of course, vary with different students—it tends to 
become a mere play with possibilities. To this Boas objects in the name of 
scientific solidity. At bottom nothing is more unhistorical (or shall I say, 
specifically unhistorical?) than a quasi-historical reconstruction that is too 
speculative. It is in this sense, for example, that evolutionary reconstruc- 
tions, though broadly historical in aspiration, are most unhistorical in spirit 
of all recent trends in anthropology. Respect for history engenders antagon- 
ism to speculative reconstructions. Nor is this all. History has two dimen- 
sions, one vertical, the other horizontal, more or less. The former deals with 
the chronologically successive, the latter with the chronologically contem- 


4I do not comment on Boas’ more popular books, The Mind of Primitive Man and 
Anthropology and Modern Life, with which many readers are familiar. To these the recent 
Race, Language and Culture (Macmillan, 1940) should now be added. This collection of Boas’ 
theoretical articles, extending over a period of fifty years, should prove as valuable to the 
interested layman as it certainly will be indispensable to the anthropologist. 

5 For a more technical discussion of this point I refer the reader to my study, Boas’ Con- 
tribution to Anthropological Theory, which will appear shortly in the Journal of Social Philos- 
ophy. 
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poraneous, that is, with culture at a temporal cross-cut. It is history in this 
aspect that is thrown open to the anthropologist by the many-faceted 
panorama of primitive cultures. Boas prefers to interpret facts through 
facts, leaving the only possible or merely probable to more playful spirits. 
And after all, is this not what scientists are doing and—true historians? No 
class of students have contributed less to speculative history or criticised 
it more severely than they. 
Ill. THE DISCIPLES 

It was inevitable that Boas with his comprehensive knowledge, many- 
sided abilities and scientific background would exercise a powerful pedo- 
gogic influence. With him as an inspirational center, there came into being 
a group of scientists sometimes referred to as the American school of anthro- 
pology. Among his earlier students two men deserve special notice: Clark 
Wissler and Alfred L. Kroeber. Both left a distinctive mark on their chosen 
fields. Wissler, as Boas’ assistant, first specialized in physical anthropology, 
treating a number of problems from the mathematico-statistical standpoint. 
Presently he turned his attention to the field of material culture, technology 
and art, with emphasis on the Plains Indians, particularly the Blackfoot 
and Dakota among whom he did his own field work. It was while so engaged 
that Wissler developed his ideas on the role of the horse in Plains culture. 
For some time to come this situation remained an instructive sample of the 
sort of influence one cultural trait can exert in transmuting and co-or- 
dinating the culture of a geographical area. Wissler’s The American Indian 
was at the time of its publication (1917) and remains to this day the only 
synthetic picture of Indian cultures, North, Central, and South. (Radin’s 
The Story of the American Indians cannot be regarded as a successful at- 
tempt.) ““The point of view assumed in this volume,”’ writes the author in 
his Preface to the third (1937) edition, ‘‘is mainly taxonomic, or classifica- 
tory and descriptive. ... We hope that our classificatory layout will give 
the background for such ecological, biological, geographical, economic, 
social, psychological, functional, and historical interpretations as the 
readers may care to develop” (v). This, to be sure, is frank enough; it is, 
however, greatly to be desired that some day the author, or some one else 
fired by his example, will undertake to prepare a work on the American 
Indian in which such many-faceted interpretations will be made an organic 
part of the descriptive whole. Such a work, obviously much more bulky 
than The American Indian, will deserve to rank as a real compendium, not 
merely descriptive and accurate but meaningful, of native Indian cultures. 
In the field of popularization, Wissler’s Man and Culture contributed a 
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great deal to the wider understanding of anthropological problems by 
sociologists and others. 

Next to Boas himself Kroeber is distinguished by the many-sidedness 
of his contribution. He is, in fact, likely to represent the last of this type of 
student in anthropology. The “‘science of man” has grown so much in range 
as well as depth that one man’s ability, however unusual, is henceforth not 
likely to suffice for a comprehension of it all. From his earliest years as a 
scientist Kroeber showed a marked interest in biological problems and for 
over a generation he has been keeping social scientists informed of the state 
of biological problems in anthropology. Though not as outstanding a lin- 
guist as Boas or Sapir, Kroeber has not neglected this side of the tribes he 
has become familiar with, especially in his own chosen field, the Indians of 
California. From a broad synthetic standpoint Kroeber has described the 
cultures of this region in his Handbook of the Indians of California (1925). 
This formidable book of over 900 pages occupies a place of its own in world 
ethnology, if only for the special talent, peculiar to Kroeber, of charac- 
terizing in a few well chosen sentences or paragraphs a necessarily complex 
cultural situation. When appreciating this aspect of Kroeber’s work, one 
remembers that he started his academic career in literature. This, however, 
was only one item. There was also a monograph on Arapaho symbolism, 
another on Zuai Kin and Clan, an ingenious essay on the classificatory 
systems of relationship, and then an endless succession of papers on Cali- 
fornia tribes. 

In theory Kroeber is equally productive if not always so successful. It 
has already been shown that his attack on Boas in the matter of the latter’s 
being or not being “‘historical’’ in his approach reveals a peculiar blind spot 
in Kroeber’s vision. His rather ex cathedra pronouncements on the auton- 
omy of culture—of which his famous Eighteen Professions (1915) is, per- 
haps, the most notable—suggest an inability to think the matter through. 
But then, there is in this man an artistic component, a trait often inimical 
toa purely analytical approach. When we find this rich personality spending 
years on the devastating task of tracing culture trait distributions, the 
most charitable interpretation, perhaps, will be to regard this as a deliberate 
attempt to restrain his more natural if less “safe’’ tendencies. 

The Boas school, in the narrow sense, comprises Robert H. Lowie, Paul 
Radin, Edward Sapir, F. G. Speck, Truman Michelson and A. Golden- 
weiser. I shall restrict myself to some brief comments on the first three. Of 
these the late Sapir stands out as a supreme talent, a talent so marked that 
nothing but his premature death could account for anyone’s hesitancy 
about calling him a genius. Already a trained philologist when he came to 
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Boas, he rapidly, though not without heart-break, learned to transcend the 
parochialism of the older science and threw himself unreservedly into the 
subject of Indian linguistics. Here native ability and exceptional training 
did not fail to bring a rich harvest in discovery and theory. Endowed with 
a perfect ear and what might be called absolute memory, he also possessed 
an uncanny insight into the labyrinthine intricacies of grammar, of which 
his researches into Takelman are, perhaps, the best, while only one of many 
examples. His mind was so richly sensitive to all matters of form that the 
professional accomplishments of the philologist passed without apparent 
break into the avocational by-play of a poet, a musician, a mathematician. 
His slight volume, Language (1921), reveals so many undreamed of shad- 
ings, trends and nuances in one’s daily tongue that, after reading it, one 
feels self-conscious about using the King’s English. Precision of insight and 
scientific thoroughness being in his case buttressed by imagination, he was 
not satisfied to furnish grammatical sketches of individual languages, but 
probed further into ultimate connections and genetic relationships. Thus 
arose his Uto-Aztecan linguistic stock and the not less surprising Na’Déné. 
In linguistics even his more casual and wholly non-technical papers, such 
as Language in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, always abound in 
content and are brilliant with overtones. Initially Sapir stood somewhat 
apart from cultural studies, but in his last years he turned to culture, both 
primitive and modern, with a strong emphasis on the psychological and 
particularly psychiatric approach. In his preoccupation with the individual 
he became a leader among the “moderns,” of which more presently. 

In Lowie we find a very different scientific personality. Not so richly 
endowed by nature and markedly unimaginative, he is scholarly by life-long 
inclination and deeply steeped in the proprieties of scientific procedure. In 
the course of years he became a sort of Gibraltar of scientific orthodoxy in 
American anthropology. His prolonged and thorough but not exciting field 
work carred him to the Shoshone, the Hopi, the Crow. He spent years, all 
told, among the latter and produced in monographic form a comprehensive 
picture of all aspects of Crow culture. His The Crow Indians (1935) is well 
calculated to interest the layman, while ridding him of not a few prejudices 
and misunderstandings in re Indians. In general ethnology Lowie is at his 
best in his early monograph on Plains Indian Age-Societies (1916), one of 
the best studies we have of culture trait diffusion within a narrow geographi- 
cal region, and in his papers on relationship terms and systems. In the latter 
subject, an enormously intricate one and to the layman wholly esoteric, 
Lowie’s scientific acumen functions with signal success. Of his more popular 
summary works in book form the Primitive Society is the best. Though pri- 
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marily devoted to the exposition of primitive forms of social organization 
rather than to critiques of other men’s opinions, it also offers a well- 
balanced estimate and criticism of Lewis H. Morgan, the best we are likely 
to have. The History of Ethnological Theory (1937), his latest, though faulty 
in perspective in some respects, is a welcome contribution to a science 
which does not abound in historical self-appraisals. 

In Paul Radin we have once more a case of talent, not of pure water, as 
with Sapir, but pure enough to be exceptional and most valuable. To under- 
stand his contribution, one must first of all be cognizant of the fact that he 
is a man of culture, not merely broad but deep, that he is sensitized to the 
whole gamut of human traits and cultural values. As in all men of such 
equipment, the aesthetic component is strong if not predominant. Further- 
more, his rare memory, almost photographic in its accuracy, makes it pos- 
sible for him to keep simultaneously before the mind a large number of 
perhaps disconnected factors. It is this sort of mental panorama which 
often results, as in the case of talented historians, in sudden insights. This 
is Radin’s long suit. The companion vice of this virtue is a certain im- 
patience as to certainty. Hunches are hunches and proofs are proofs. But 
also, there are all the stages in between. Much depends on where a man is 
able or willing to make halt. A student like Lowie is not satisfied with any- 
thing short of demonstrability, trade mark of the scientist; Radin accepts, 
or at least gives official status to a hunch, though he may not be able to 
make it more than probable. There is something to be said for both. De- 
monstrable truths are, of course, worth their weight in gold: the more of 
them the better. Hunches are, after all, only hunches. But then there is the 
matter of imagination. An anaemic one like Lowie’s, fewer hunches, fewer 
demonstrable truths (for all truths are born as hunches); an exuberant one 
like Radin’s, more hunches, more truths, at least potentially. There are 
more truths in the world than are demonstrable. In the social disciplines, 
the humanities, culture, this is emphatically so. By restricting our catch 
to demonstrable truths we allow many truths to escape us. It is men like 
Radin who gather them in, if at times incognito. 

Most of Radin’s field work was done among the Winnebago Indians. 
With the possible exception of Boas’ Kwakiutl expierence, Radin’s Winne- 
bago research stands unique in American ethnology in duration and 
thoroughness, and it cannot be approached in penetration. While among the 
Winnebago Radin identified himself so completely with their culture as to 
become, as it were, one of their own institutions. Not only were they ready 
to tell him whatever they knew but the best of them were eager to continue 
supplying text material when he was away. As a result, he amassed so 
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enormous a collection of texts that his published accounts, extensive though 
they are, constitute but a fraction of the MSS as yet unpublished. What we 
already have, however, is valuable enough. The Winnebago Indians (37th 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology) is certainly one of the most de- 
tailed and illuminating tribal studies we possess. Crashing Thunder (1926) 
is a revealing autobiographic account of a half-modernized Indian which 
by the author’s numerous foot-notes is raised to the status of an ethnologi- 
cal treatise. Primitive Man as a Philosopher (1927) is a daring excursion 
into the role of the individual in primitive society. The work is seminal 
rather than definitive, but no one but a pedant would blame the author 
for having offered what he has when the choice was between doing this or 
nothing at all. The same applies to his Primitive Religion (1937). Here he 
builds up a convincing but inherently unprovable case for the presence 
of different degrees of religiosity in primitive society. That such differences 
exist in other societies is not a matter of doubt. To assume a similar set-up 
among primitives gives meaning and coherence to the picture we form of 
primitive religion. Radin chooses his examples well. This, however, pro- 
vides illustrations, not demonstration. Considering the limitation of our 
approaches to the back of the primitive man’s mind, no more can be offered, 
at least for the present. Where proof is more nearly possible, Radin takes 
advantage of the opportunity. No one has contributed more than he to our 
knowledge of individual variability among primitives. All in all, Radin 
must be recognized as our most inspired field-worker, and his ethnological 
thought rings the truer the closer he keeps it to primitive reality as lived. 
In this respect Radin approaches the domain of the “ 
shall now pass. 


moderns” to whom I 


IV. THE MODERNS 

While engaged in their own detailed researches and the popularization 
of anthropological! learning for the general public, the ““Disciples’”’ were also 
busy doing critical work on theoretical ideas that came from across the 
ocean. Among these Diffusionism and Functionalism were the most prom- 
inent. The diffusionist trend goes back to Graebner’s Methode der Eth- 
nologie (1911). In Germany it was carried on by B. Ankermann and the 
Fathers W. Schmidt and W. Koppers, in England by G. Elliot-Smith, 
W. J. Perry and W. H. R. Rivers. Their theories cannot be discussed here; 
suffice it to say that, with variations, all these students tend to interpret 
cultural similarities by common ancient cultural heritage or borrowing 
through historical contacts between tribes. It remained for the American 
anthropologists to put a damper upon this quasi-historical enthusiasm 
(“quasi” because at bottom diffusionism is anti-historical!) and balance 
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man’s facility for learning from others by his no less pronounced facility 
for originating things from his own psychic resources. The residual deposit 
left in America by these prolonged controversies expresses itself in a marked 
interest shown by the “moderns” in the problems of cultural contact, par- 
ticularly in those of acculturation. Here the work of Margaret Mead and 
some of the later writings of Ralph Linton may be regarded as typical. 

The functionalist trend emanates from England where it is prominently 
represented by Bronislaw Malinowski and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. While 
these two authors are by no means in complete agreement in important 
particulars, their positions center in a pronounced emphasis on process 
rather than morphology or structure in the study of cultures, on the func- 
tional inter-relations of cultural traits, and on the integrating influence 
exercised by culture as a whole upon its component parts. With reference 
to functionalism, especially in the Radcliffe-Brown version, American 
students welcomed one aspect of it which, moreover, they recognized as a 
familiar feature of their own historico-psychological school, if slightly dis- 
guised by a new terminology. What might be termed the higher philosophy 
of Functionalism, of which I shall not speak here, was rejected in toto asa 
rather inchoate set of propositions, ill-founded and badly co-ordinated. 
What is of greater interest is the fact that the prophets of Functionalism, 
Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown, through their own studies and through 
the effect their work and that of their students had on the “‘moderns’”’ in 
the United States, became an inspirational source of much excellent field 
work and some lively thinking. I might mention W. Lloyd Warner’s A 
Black Civilization, Hortense Powdermaker’s Life in Lesu, R. F. Fortune’s 
Sorcerers of Dobu, H. Ian Hogbin’s Law and Order in Polynesia, the latter 
with a long introduction by Malinowski in which he lays bare the “‘essence” 
of the functional approach. A careful student upon reading this introduction, 
as well as Malinowski’s several Trobriand studies, will realise that Func- 
tionalism (with a capital F) is but a will-o’-the-wisp, whereas the more 
modest functionalism comprised in it, that is, the dynamic, interrelational, 
integrative approach rather than the static, disjunctive, atomistic one, dif- 
fers not at all from the mode of procedure long since adopted by many Amer- 
ican ethnologists, not alone among the “moderns” but among the “disci- 
ples” as well. 

This all too sketchy review may fittingly close with a few words about a 
tendency so groping and yet so promising that it must confidently be iden- 
tified with the future rather than the present of American anthropology. 
The trend is discernible in two aspects: a typological approach to culture 
and a renewed effort, in the light of recent psychological and psychiatric 
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findings, to re-valuate the relation of the individual to culture. The first 
trend centers so largely in Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture (1934) and 
the discussion aroused by that unusual book that in its present phase it 
may well be identified with this literary incident. What Dr. Benedict does 
in her study is to subject three primitive cultures, those of the Zufi, the 
Kwakuitl and the Dobuans, to a comparative characterization. She suc- 
ceeds in showing, at the hand of a minutely factual analysis, that the 
systems of values dominating these cultures are not only distinct but con- 
trasting, the major contrast obtaining between the Kwakiutl and Dobuans, 
on the one hand, and the Zufi, on the other. Without attempting any pre- 
mature generalizations, the author holds out the hope that similar studies 
of cultural types, based on characteristic, perhaps unique, value systems 
may result in broadening and deepening our insight into the phenomenon 
of culture through which we explain so much, or think we do, but which, 
in truth, we understand so little. Not the least valuable aspect of this lead 
lies in the fact that it inducts us into a comparative study in which all cul- 
tures, primitive ancient and modern, will figure as equally significant source 
material. 

The new, or renewed emphasis on the individual, finally, forms part of 
the fructifying stream of fresh knowledge and insight coming from modern 
psychology and psychiatry, combined with a determined effort to view the 
individual as a unique historic product, identifiable neither with biological 
nature nor with the concept of culture, loosely employed. Here latter-day 
anthropology, enthusiastically cultivated by the “‘moderns,”’ finds itself 
travelling in company with progressive education, social work (the case- 
study method), most recent criminology. The interest aroused by the open- 
ing up of this field of inquiry, I might add, is shared by the “‘moderns”’ with 
the psychiatrists themselves, as attested by the writings of Fromm, Horney, 
Kurt Lewin and especially Abram Kardiner in his The Individual and his 
Society, sub-titled: The Psycho-Dynamics of Primitive Social Organization. 
Anthropological work along these lines had already been begun by the 
“disciples,” such as Sapir and Kroeber, and is being carried on, among 
others, by Benedict, Mead, Linton and Hallowell. This brings anthro- 
pology into line with other sciences of society in support of the thesis so 
ably advanced by Robert S. Lynd in his remarkable book, Knowledge for 
What? The Place of Social Science in American Culture. 


ANXIETY AND RITUAL: THE THEORIES 
OF MALINOWSKI AND RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
By GEORGE C. HOMANS 


N HIS Frazer Lecture for the year 1939, recently published as a pam- 

phlet under the title Taboo, Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown restates 
certain of his views on magic and religion.' At the same time, he makes 
certain criticisms of Professor Malinowski’s theories on the subject. The 
appearance of Taboo, therefore, offers the anthropologist an occasion for 
examining the present status of the theory of ritual by means of a study of a 
controversy between what are perhaps its two most important experts. 
Incidentally, the reader will find illustrated a type of behavior common in 
disputes in the world of science. 

Malinowski’s theory of magic is well-known and has been widely ac- 
cepted.? He holds that any primitive people has a body of empirical knowl- 
edge, comparable to modern scientific knowledge, as to the behavior of 
nature and the means of controlling it to meet man’s needs. This knowledge 
the primitives apply in a thoroughly practical manner to get the results 
they desire—a crop of tubers, a catch of fish, and so forth. But their tech- 
niques are seldom so powerful that the accomplishment of these results is a 
matter of certainty. When the tiller of the soil has done the best he can to 
see that his fields are properly planted and tended, a drought or a blight 
may overwhelm him. Under these circumstances the primitives feel a senti- 
ment which we call anxiety* and they perform magical rites which they say 
will insure good luck. These rites give them the confidence which allows 
them to attack their practical work with energy and determination. 

Malinowski clinches his argument with an observation made in the 
course of his field-work: 

An interesting and crucial test is provided by fishing in the Trobriand Islands and 
its magic. While in the villages on the inner Lagoon fishing is done in an easy and 
absolutely reliable manner by the method of poisoning, yielding abundant results 
without danger and uncertainty, there are on the shores of the open sea dangerous 
modes of fishing and also certain types in which the yield varies greatly according 
to whether shoals of fish appear beforehand or not. It is most significant that in the 
Lagoon fishing, where man can rely completely upon his knowledge and skill, magic 

1 Elsewhere most prominently stated in The Andaman Islanders (new ed., 1933). 

2 See Magic, Science and Religion in J. Needham, ed., Science, Religion and Reality; Coral 
Gardens und their Magic; and Foundations of Faith and Morals (Riddell Memorial Lectures). 

3 The word anxiety is used here in its ordinary common-sense meaning. This use is not to 
be confused with the psychoanalytic one, though of course the two are related. 
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does not exist, while in the open-sea fishing, full of danger and uncertainty, there 
is extensive magical ritual to secure safety and good results.‘ 


On this understanding of magic, Malinowski bases a distinction be- 
tween magical and religious ritual. A magical rite, he says, 
has a definite practical purpose which is known to all who practise it and can be 
easily elicited from any native informant. 

This is not true of a religious rite. 
While in the magical act the underlying idea and aim is always clear, straightfor- 
ward, and definite, in the religious ceremony there is no purpose directed towards 
a subsequent event. It is only possible for the sociologist to establish the function, 
the sociological raison d’etre of the act. The native can always state the end of the 
magical rite, but he will say of a religious ceremony that it is done because such is 
the usage, or he will narrate an explanatory myth.® 


This argument is the first with which Professor Radcliffe-Brown takes 
issue, and his criticism seems to the writer justified. He points out that the 
difficulty in applying this distinction between magic and religion lies in 
uncertainty as to what is meant by “definite, practical purpose.’’ What is, 
in fact, the definite, practical purpose of a magical rite? To an anthropolo- 
gist from western civilization, a magical! rite and a religious rite are equally 
devoid of definite, practical results, in the usual sense of the phrase. The 
distinction between them must be based on other grounds. A scrutiny of the 
methods we actually use to determine the purpose of a magical rite reveals 
that what we take to be the purpose of the rite is the purpose as stated by a 
native informant. The native performs one rite and says that it has a defi- 
nite, practical purpose. He performs another rite and says that it is per- 
formed as a matter of custom. If we call the first rite magic and the second 
religion, we are basing our distinction on a difference between the verbal 
statements a native makes about the rites. For some purposes the distinc- 
tion may be a useful one, but one of the truisms of the social sciences is that 
we shall do well to look at the statements men make about what they do 
with extreme care before we take the statements at their face value. Or, to 
use Radcliffe-Brown’s own words: 

The reasons given by the members of a community for the customs they observe 
are important data for the anthropologist. But it is to fall into grievous error to 
suppose that they give a valid explanation of the custom.*® 

Without doubt there are many factors involved in the performance of 
magic, but the least number which must be taken into consideration are 


* Science, Religion and Reality, p. 32. 5 Tbid., p. 38. 6 Taboo, p. 25. 
P P 
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apparently the following. A sentiment which we call anxiety arises when 
men feel certain desires and do not possess the techniques which make them 
sure of satisfying the desires. This sentiment of anxiety then manifests it- 
self in ritual behavior. We may recall to mind here Pareto’s third class of 
residues—the need of expressing sentiments by external acts. The situation 
is familiar in American folklore: a man and his wife are held up in a taxi in 
New York traffic and in danger of missing their liner to Europe. There is 
nothing that either one of them can do that would be of any use, but the 
wife screams to her husband: “‘But do something, can’t you?”’ Furthermore, 
the action taken under such circumstances, however useless it may be, does 
do something to relieve the anxiety. In the usual phrase, it ‘“‘works it off.” 
A better statement, from the point of view of psychology, is the fol- 
lowing: 
From clinical, physiological, and psychological data, it has been shown that throw- 
ing into conflict powerful excitations toward and against motor reaction regularly 
results in disorganization of behavior, subjective distress, and persistent drive to- 
ward relief. This syndrome has been called variously “‘affect,”’ “tension,” “‘anxiety,” 
and “neurosis”... . The drive toward relief tends to set into operation implicit or 
explicit forms of behavior, the principal characteristic of which is their abbreviated 
or condensed or symbolic character and their relative indifference and imper- 
meability (because of the necessity of attaining relief as quickly as possible) to 
the ordinary checks, delays, and inhibitions imposed by objective reality; thus they 
are objectively non-adaptive, but are subjectively adaptive to the extent that the 
relief aimed at is actually effected.’ 


In magic in a primitive society there is a further factor which must be 
taken into consideration. The primitives feel anxiety and perform ritual 
actions which have some effect in relieving the anxiety, but they also pro- 
duce a statement. They say that magical action does in fact produce a 
“definite, practical result.’”’ This statement is to be taken simply as a ra- 
tionalization, similar in character to other rationalizations. If the rationali- 
zation is to be used as a means of distinguishing magic from religion, it 
should at least be recognized for what it is. 

The writer doubts whether the distinction between magic and religion, 
as formulated by Malinowski, is a useful one. In an effort to get away from 
the rationalizations, magic might be defined as the ritual which is closely 
associated with practical activities: hunting, fishing, husbandry. Then 
religion would be the ritual which is not associated with practical activities, 
in the sense that, for instance, the mass of the Catholic Church is not so 


7R.R. Willoughby, Magic and Cognate Phenomena: An Hypothesis, in C, Murchison, ed., 
Handbook of Social Psychology, p. 471. 
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associated. But could a distinction be made in many societies between 
magic and religion as so defined? Anthropologists will be aware that in 
many primitive societies native informants say of the most fundamental 
and sacred rituals, i.e., those ordinarily called religious, that if they are not 
performed the food supply will fail. Are these rituals closely associated with 
practical activities? The food supply is certainly a practical concern. Once 
more we are involved in the native rationalizations. In a sense these rituals 
are both magical and religious. 

Nevertheless, Malinowski’s general theory of magic seems sound, and 
it may be well to cite one of his statements as a summary: 
We have seen that all the instincts and emotions, all practical activities, lead man 
into impasses where gaps in his knowledge and the limitations of his early power of 
observation and reason betray him at a crucial moment. The human organism re- 
acts to this in spontaneous outbursts, in which rudimentary modes of behavior and 
rudimentary beliefs in their efficiency are engendered. Magic fixes upon these beliefs 
and rudimentary rites and standardizes them into permanent traditional forms.*® 


One word of explanation is needed here. The present paper is concerned 
with ritual so far as it arises out of the sentiment we call anxiety. But 
there is no implication that other sentiments besides anxiety do not give 
rise to ritual behavior. 

There are other and more important criticisms which Radcliffe-Brown 

makes of Malinowski’s theory of ritual. He wisely bases them upon a con- 
sideration of an actual case, the ritual of birth in the Andaman Islands. In 
order to follow his discussion, his material should first be cited: 
In the Andaman Islands when a woman is expecting a baby a name is given to it while 
it is still in the womb. From that time until some weeks after the baby is born no- 
body is allowed to use the personal name of either the father or the mother; they 
can be referred to only by teknonyniy, i.e., in terms of their relation to the child. 
During this period both the parents are required to abstain from eating certain 
foods which they may freely eat at other times.® 


To be sure, this is an example of negative ritual—avoidance of behavior 
which under other circumstances might be proper—rather than of positive 
ritual, but the same problems arise in either case. 

Radcliffe-Brown admits that Malinowski’s theory might seem to be ap- 
plicable as an interpretation of this body of ritual. For a woman, childbirth 
is always a dangerous process, in which tragedy may suddenly appear for 
inexplicable reasons. It is dangerous today; it was supremely dangerous 
under primitive conditions. Under these circumstances, the woman may feel 


8 Science, Religion and Reality, p, 82, ® Taboo, p. 33 
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great anxiety, and the husband is naturally interested in the fate of his 
wife. But the husband and the wife perform certain rites and say that they 
are efficacious in warding off the dangers of childbirth. Therefore their 
fears are, to a certain extent, lulled. 

Without explicitly rejecting Malinowski’s interpretation, Radcliffe- 
Brown offers an alternative. He writes: 
The alternative hypothesis which I am presenting for consideration is as follows. 
In a given community it is appropriate that an expectant father should feel concern 
or at least make an appearance of doing so. Some suitable symbolic expression of 
his concern is found in terms of the general ritual or symbolic idiom of the society, 
and it is felt generally that a man in that situation ought to carry out the symbolic 
or ritual actions or abstentions.'° 


Radcliffe-Brown presents this interpretation as an alternative to Mal- 
inowski’s. The point to be made here is that the question is not one of either- 
or. The hypothesis is not an alternative but a supplement: both hypotheses 
must be taken into consideration. 

In fact the problem which is raised is the ancient one of the individual 
and his society. Malinowski is looking at the individual, Radcliffe-Brown 
at society. Malinowski is saying that the individual tends to feel anxiety on 
certain occasions; Radcliffe-Brown is saying that society expects the indi- 
vidual to feel anxiety on certain occasions. But there is every reason to 
believe that both statements are true. They are not mutually exclusive. 
Indeed the writer has difficulty in believing that it should have ever come 
about that “in a given community it is appropriate than an expectant 
father should feel concern’”’ if individual fathers had not in fact showed such 
concern. Of course, once the tradition had been established, variations in 
two directions would naturally be produced. There would be, on the one 
hand, fathers who felt no concern but thought that the expedient thing to 
do was to put on a show of concern, and on the other hand, fathers who felt 
concern but did not express it in the manner appropriate in the given so- 
ciety. But on the whole these persons would be few. The average citizen 
would feel concern at the birth of his child but also would express his con- 
cern in the traditional manner. The custom of the society would provide 
the appropriate channel of his sentiments. In short, a theory adequate to 
the facts would combine the hypotheses of Malinowski and Radcliffe- 
Brown. 

A statement made by Malinowski in another connection is appropri- 
ately quoted here: 


10 Tbid., p. 41. 
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The tendency represented largely by the sociological school of Durkheim, and clearly 
expressed in Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s approach to primitive law and other phe- 
nomena, the tendency to ignore completely the individual and to eliminate the bio- 
logical element from the functional analysis of culture, must in my opinion be 
overcome. It is really the only point of theoretical dissension between Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown and myself, and the only respect in which the Durkheimian con- 
ception of primitive society has to be supplemented in order to be really serviceable 
in fieldwork, in theoretical studies, and in the practical application of sociology." 


Radcliffe-Brown makes a second and more important objection in ap- 
plying Malinowski’s theory to the ritual of childbirth in the Andamans. 
While a woman is expecting a child, and for some weeks after the birth of 
the child, both parents are required to abstain from eating certain foods 
which they may properly eat under ordinary circumstances, these foods 
apparently being dugong, pork, and turtle meat. Furthermore, 


If the Andaman Islanders are asked what would happen if the father or mother 
broke this taboo, the usual answer is that he or she would be ill, though one or two 
of my informants thought it might perhaps also affect the child. This is simply one 
instance of a standard formula which applies to a number of ritual prohibitions." 


On the basis of this observation, Radcliffe-Brown goes on to make the fol- 
lowing attack on Malinowski’s anxiety theory: 

I think that for certain rites it would be easy to maintain with equal plausibility 
an exactly contrary theory, namely, that if it were not for the existence of the rite 
and the beliefs associated with it the individual would feel no anxiety, and that the 
psychological effect of the rite is to create in him a sense of insecurity or danger. 
It seems very unlikely that an Andaman Islander would think that it is dangerous 
to eat dugong or pork or turtle meat if it were not for the existence of a specific 
body of ritual the ostensible purpose of which is to protect him from those dangers. 
Many hundreds of similar instances could be mentioned from all over the world." 


This attack on Malinowski’s theory appears at first glance to be devas- 
tating. But let us examine it a little more closely. Put in simpler language, 
what Radcliffe-Brown is saying is that the Andaman mother and father do 
not apparently feel anxiety at the fact of approaching childbirth. They feel 
anxiety only when the ritual of childbirth is not properly performed. There 
is no doubt that similar observations could be made of backward peoples 
all over the world. It is true that their techniques do not allow them to con- 
trol completely the natural forces on which their lives depend. Nevertheless 
when they have done their practical work as well as they know how and 


 T. Hogbin, Law and Order in Polynesia, xxxviii. The introduction is by Malinowski. 
2 Taboo, p. 35. 8 Tbhid., p. 39. 
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have performed the proper rituals, they display little overt anxiety. If 
anxiety is present, it remains latent. They are, as we say, fatalists. What 
Thomas and Znaniecki have observed of the Polish peasant seems to be 
true of most primitive peoples. They write: 

The fact is that when the peasant has been working steadily, and has fulfilled the 
religious and magical ceremonies which tradition requires, he “leaves the rest to 
God,” and waits for the ultimate results to come; the question of more or less skill 
and efficiency of work has very little importance.“ 


When the primitive or the peasant has done his practical work as well 
as he knows how, and has “fulfilled the religious and magical ceremonies 
which tradition requires,” he displays little overt anxiety. But he does feel 
anxiety if the ceremonies have not been properly performed. In fact he 
generalizes beyond this point and feels that unless all the moralities of his 
society are observed, nature will not yield her fruits. Incest or murder in 
the camp will lead to a failure of the crops just as surely as will a breach of 
ritual. In the shape of famine, pestilence, or war, God will visit their sins 
upon the people. Accordingly when, in a village of medieval Europe, the 
peasants, led by the parish priest, went in procession about the boundaries 
of the village in the Rogation Days in order to bless the growing crops, they 
offered up prayers at the same time for the forgiveness of sins. This associa- 
tion of ideas is characteristic: nature and morality are mutually dependent. 

As a matter of fact, the above observations are implicit in Malinowski’s 
theory, and he was undoubtedly aware of them. He points to the initial 
anxiety situation, but he also states that ritual dispels the anxiety, at least 
in part, and gives men confidence. He implies, then, that anxiety remains 
latent so long as ritual is properly performed. Radcliffe-Brown’s criticism 
does not demolish Malinowski’s theory but takes the necessary further 
step. Once again, it is not an alternative but a supplement. Using the ritual 
of childbirth in the Andamans as an example, he asks what happens, or 
rather what would happen, if the ritual is not performed. And he shows 
that this occasion is the one in which the natives feel anxiety. The anxiety 
has, so to speak, been displaced from the original situation. But even 
granted that it has been displaced, Malinowski’s general theory is confirmed 
by the existence of a secondary ritual which has the function of dispelling 
the secondary anxiety which arises from a breach of ritual and tradition. 
We call this the ritual of purification, of expiation. 

In his description of the Australian Murngin, W. L. Warner sums up 
admirably what the writer has been trying to say. He writes: 


4 W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, I, p. 174. 
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The Murngin in their logic of controlling nature assume that there is a direct connec- 
tion between social units and different aspects of nature, and that the control of 
nature lies in the proper control and treatment of social organization. Properly to 
control the social organization, the rituals must also be held which rid society of 
its uncleanliness. The society is disciplined by threat of what will happen to nature, 
the provider, if the members of the group misbehave.” 


In summary, it appears from the discussion of the theories of Mali- 
nowski and Radcliffe-Brown that at least seven elements must be taken 
into consideration in any study of the rituals we are accustomed to call 
magic. Of course, there are other elements which are not considered here. 
The seven are the following: 

1. Primary anxiety. Whenever a man desires the accomplishment of 
certain results and does not possess the techniques which will make him cer- 
tain to secure these results, he feels a sentiment which we call anxiety. 

2. Primary ritual. Under these circumstances, he tends.to perform ac- 
tions which have no practical result and which we call ritual. But he is not 
simply an individual. He is a member of a society with definite traditions, 
and among other things society determines the form of the ritual and ex- 
pects him to perform the ritual on the appropriate occasions. There is, 
however, evidence from our own society that when ritual tradition is weak, 
men will invent ritual when they feel anxiety. 

3. Secondary anxiety. When a man has followed the technical procedures 
at his command and performed the traditional rituals, his primary anxiety 
remains latent. We say that the rites give him confidence. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he will feel anxiety only when the rites themselves are not 
properly performed. In fact this attitude becomes generalized, and anxiety 
is felt whenever any one of the traditions of society is not observed. This 
anxiety may be called secondary or displaced anxiety. 

4. Secondary ritual. This is the ritual of purification and expiation which 
has the function of dispelling secondary anxiety. Its form and performance, 
like those of primary ritual, may or may not be socially determined. 

5. Rationalization. This element includes the statements which are 
associated with ritual. They may be very simple: such statements as that 
the performance of a certain magic does insure the catching of fish, or that 
if an Andaman mother and father do not observe the food taboos they will 
be sick. The statements may be very elaborate. Such are the statements 
which accompany the fundamental rituals of any society: the equivalents 
of the mass of the Catholic Church. 


% W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization, p. 410. 
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6. Symbolization. Since the form of ritual action is not determined by 
the nature of a practical result to be accomplished, it can be determined by 
other factors. We say that it is symbolic, and each society has its own 
vocabulary of symbols. Some of the symbolism is relatively simple: for ex- 
ample, the symbolism of sympathies and antipathies. Some is complicated. 
In particular, certain of the rituals of a society, and those the most im- 
portant, make symbolic reference to the fundamental myths of the society. 
The ceremonies of the Murngin make reference to the fundamental myths 
of that society just as surely as the mass makes reference to Christ’s sacri- 
fice on Calvary. 

7. Function. Ritual actions do not produce a practical result on the ex- 
ternal world—that is one reason why we call them ritual. But to make this 
statement is not to say that ritual has no function. Its function is not re- 
lated to the world external to the society but to the internal constitution of 
the society. It gives the members of the society confidence; it dispels their 
anxieties; it disciplines the social organization. But the functions of ritual 
have been discussed elsewhere, and in any case they raise questions which 
are beyond the scope of the present paper. 

Finally, a study of the theories of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown 
illustrates a common feature of scientific controversies: two distinguished 
persons talking past one another rather than trying to find a common 
ground for discussion, presenting their theories as alternatives when in fact 


they are complements. Such a study suggests also that the theory necessary 


for an adequate description of any phenomenon is often more complicated 

than the theories of the phenomenon which exist at any given time. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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MANLY-HEARTED WOMEN AMONG THE 
NORTH PIEGAN By OSCAR LEWIS 


T IS the purpose of this paper (1) to present new material on North 

Piegan Indian women, introducing a unique type of female personality 
known as the manly-hearted woman, and (2) to consider manly-hearted 
women in terms of Blackfoot institutions, in relation to the broader prob- 
lem of the effect of institutions on behavior.’ 

The manly-hearted woman, ninauposkitzipxpe, represents a behavior 
pattern that is in striking contrast to the imputed docility of Plains Indian 
women and indicates a keen appreciation of personality differences among a 
simple people. The term is applied to a small group of women who do not 
behave in the restricted manner of the women of this tribe, but who have a 
freedom and independence more like women in our own culture. An under- 
standing of the manly-hearted woman hinges upon a knowledge of Blackfoot 
institutions and the role generally played by women in this culture. 

The Blackfoot were a typical Plains tribe in their dependence upon the 
buffalo, in the importance of horses, in the war complex, the Sun Dance, 
medicine bundles and the vision quest. What set them apart was their 
emphasis upon the ownership, manipulation, and disposition of property. 
Horses, medicine pipes, painted tipis, war charms, war bonnets, songs and 
ritual knowledge were all private property and could be bought and sold. 
The ownership of horses was a major index of social status. Bravery and 
war deeds, the usual requirements for chieftainship, were here not as essen- 
tial as wealth and generosity. There was a striking commercialism in reli- 
gion, every step in ritual involving property payments.? Even the transfer 
of a bundle from father to son had to be validated and visions were bought 
and sold without loss of prestige. Despite the fluidity of wealth resulting 
from this and from the ostentatious distribution of property made in the 
name of the favored child, the contrast between rich and poor was sharp 
and was intensified by the marked social distinctions which were based on 
ownership of property and participation in religious affairs. However, con- 
centration of wealth in the same family unit for more than one generation 


' This study was made with the aid of Ruth Lewis during the summer of 1939, at the 
Brocket Reserve in Alberta, under the direction of Professor Ruth Benedict. Funds for the 
study were provided by Columbia University. The North Piegan are a Canadian Blackfoot 
tribe. 

? Wissler was the first to point out the extreme individual character of Blackfoot bundle 
ownership and the “unusual development of the social and investment character of the bundle 
transfer.”” See Blackfoot Bundles (American Museum of Natural History, Anthropological 
Papers, Vol. 7), pp. 280, 282. 
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was prevented by the absence of rigid interest mechanisms and primogeni- 
ture, by the continual depletion of horses by raiding parties, the destruction 
of property at one’s death, and the distribution of property by a system of 
lateral inheritance. 

Women were basic to the functioning of the economic system both in 
the domestic household and as producers of wealth. They enjoyed the pre- 
rogatives of wealth and could own and inherit property. Women were also 
accorded a major role in Blackfoot religion, as is evidenced by the part they 
play in the Sun Dance, the greatest religious and social event of the year.’ 
Whereas, among other Plains tribes women take part in the Sun Dance in 
one small capacity or another, here they are the central figures.‘ In addition, 
husband and wife constitute the normal ritual unit in the transfer of 
bundles, the selling of painted tipis and the joining of age-grade societies, 
both sharing the prestige involved. 

The position of women among the North Piegan is further affected by 
the emphasis placed upon women as sexual objects. Those who are desirable 
sex partners can attain a freedom, independence, and security denied other 
women. Such women more often become favorite wives, ninauake, which is 
a position parallel to that of favored children, except that it is even more 
desirable and envied. All children are well-treated by their parents but only 
few wives are so favored by their husbands; the contrast between a favored 
child and other children is not as sharp as that between a favorite wife and 
other wives. 

A ninauake is an ideal wife, kind, loyal and deeply attached to her hus- 
band. Her greater personal freedom is the result of a feeling of trust in her 
on the part of her husband. This is based largely upon the fact that a 
ninauake departs considerably from the conventional sex behavior of 
Piegan women, that of being passive and undemonstrative, and makes a 
point of satisfying her husband sexually. She undresses for him, is de- 
monstratively affectionate even in the day time, and allows a great deal of 
sex play. Teday, the younger men place great emphasis upon their sexual 
activity and they take the term ninauake to have reference to a passionate 
woman. 

In pre-reserve days polygyny and the junior levirate were practised. The 
sororate tended to lessen friction in the polygynous household, but the 
sharp contrast in status between upper and lower wives remained. The most 


3 For a full description of Sun Dance ritual see Wissler The Blackfoot Sun Dance (Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, Vol. 16). 

* The contrast is particularly sharp in the case of the “Antler’’ women, who had no active 
part in religion. See M. Mead, The Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, p. 139. 
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coveted position was that of the chief or “‘sit-by” wife. Lower wives were 
called ‘‘slave wives,”’ which was a rather accurate description of their status. 
A lower wife could achieve the status of a chief wife only, and this is a rare 
exception, when the upper wives died,—and then she was usually charged 
with having used sorcery. Reversals in the position of wives did occur, but 
they usually involved women of wealthy families who had become lower 
wives. Such women might improve their condition by putting up a Sun 
Dance, getting medicine power, and by brazenly dominating the other 
wives. If a poor, lower wife became troublesome and bossy, she would be 
beaten unmercifully until cowed or she would be sent away, while a lower 
wife who was the daughter of a well-to-do family, if persistent, often suc- 
ceeded in becoming the chief wife and sometimes became known as a manly- 
hearted woman. 

Despite the important social, economic, and religious role of women, the 
Piegan culture puts a premium upon masculinity and encourages male domi- 
nance. The bride price, preferred patrilocal residence, the double standard 
and wife beating, the formal age grades and institutionalized friendship 
relationships which exist only for men, the exclusive participation of men in 
the tribal government and the general channelization of prestige to the men, 
is sufficient evidence for this. The presence of manly-hearted women in such 
a milieu is therefore particularly striking. 

An analysis of manly-hearted women may be approached from two 
points of view, that is, the manly-hearted woman as a personality type and 
manly-heartedness as a socially recognized though deviant status. The for- 
mer may be described in terms of character traits, the latter in terms of the 
culturally dictated requisites for status membership.® Since the material 
gathered for this study is not complete enough for an intense psychological 
study, we will confine ourselves mainly to a consideration of the institu- 
tional and status aspects of manly-heartedness. 

A complex of traits go to make up manly-heartedness: aggressiveness, 
independence, ambition, boldness and sexuality. This configuration of traits 
is not a stable entity, nor do ajl manly-hearted women share in them 
equally. Although certain character traits are associated with manly- 
heartedness, it is only when a woman of a definite status manifests them in 
a particular social situation that she is considered manly-hearted. The 
manly-hearted designation is applied only to married women. Unmarried 
girls, though exhibiting similar characteristics, are not called by that term. 
Secondly, the term manly-hearted woman is applied only to women of 


5 See, Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (1936), Chapter 26. 
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wealth and high social position. There are poor women among the Piegan 
today who are aggressive and bold, but they are considered presumptuous 
upstarts rather than manly-hearted women. Such behavior, to be called 
manly-hearted, must be validated by wealth. 

The behavior considered ideal in Piegan women is submissiveness, re- 
serve, faithfulness, and kindness. However, in this culture with its group- 
ings of rich and poor, we find there are different standards of behavior, 
which cut across sex lines, sanctioned for members of each group. Poor men 
and women generally exhibit more humility and shame in public situations, 
in keeping with their low social position. Thus, although all women, con- 
sidered as a group in contrast to men, are expected to be submissive and 
retiring, there is a qualitative difference in their behavior according to their 
position on the social and economic scale. 

Manly-heartedness is a definite classification recognized by all in the 
community. Of 109 married women on the reserve, 14 are manly-hearted. 
The following chart gives the range of ages of these women.: 


Name Age Name Age 
Widow G. 80 Mrs. L. G. 60 
Widow S. L. 75 Mrs. J. O. 59 
Widow N. G. 75 Mrs. J. E. 53 
Mrs. M. W. S. 66 Mrs: M. G. 52 
Widow E. 63 Mrs. S. A. 49 
Mrs. C. W. 63 Mrs. C. P. 45 
Widow S. 63 Mrs. L. M. 32 


From the chart we see that there are no manly-hearted women below the 
age of 32, while the majority are above 50. We have here, then, maturity as 
a third criterion of manly-heartedness. The percentage of manly-hearted 
women in each of the age groups in which they are found are as follows: 


Percentage of Manly- 


Age Group No. of Women 
30-40 21 5% 
40-50 10 20% 
50-60 14 21% 
60-70 14 36% 
70-80 6 33% 
80-90 2 50% 


Of the two women over 80, one is manly-hearted. Thirty percent of the 
women on the reserve over 50 and thirty-six percent of those over 60 are 
manly-hearted. The increased proportion of manly-hearted women in each 
ascending age group indicates that age is not a negligible factor. 
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The percentages, however, are low enough to show that age is by no 
means the sole determinant of manly-heartedness and that, clearly, other 
factors are involved. 

We have classified as manly-hearted only those women about whom 
there was unanimity of opinion on the part of informants. Lack of agree- 
ment occurred only in connection with a few younger women who were 
designated as manly-hearted by some and as almost manly-hearted by 
others. This disagreement reflects the indecisiveness and lack of consistency 
in the behavior of these younger women, whose position becomes more 
clearly defined as they grow older. 

The Piegan make a clear distinction between the real and the would-be 
manly-hearted women, and they differentiate between the manly-hearted 
women of the old days and the mere boldness of the modern, younger 
women. It is considered easier to be bold today, for the white man’s law 
protects wives from their husband’s severe discipline, and the older women 
look with disdain upon some of the would-be manly-hearts. It is important 
to note that the group given above are probably the last representatives of 
the old type of manly-hearted women. 

Manly-heartedness is manifested in a woman’s interest in and owner- 
ship of property, in her behavior in public, in her domestic and sexual life, 
and in her participation in religious affairs. These will be discussed under 
separate headings, although it must be understood that there is considerable 
overlapping. 

PROPERTY 

There is complete agreement among informants that property ownership 
is one of the main factors in the development of “manly” traits in women. 
Informants laughed at our question, “Are any manly-hearted women 
poor?” The answer invariably was that a poor woman would not have the 
nerve to do the things that are considered manly-hearted. 

Investigation of property ownership on the reserve today among the 
109 married women revealed that the fourteen manly-hearted women owned 
more property than all the others combined. Twelve non-manly-hearted 
women own property in their own right; seven of these fall into the almost 
manly-hearted category. There are 83 women who own no property. Some in 
this group had horses which were taken over by their husbands upon mar- 
riage. In contrast, manly-hearted women insist upon having their own horse 
and cattle brands, despite pressure from the agency which is striving to have 
husband and wife use the same brand. The difference in attitude towards 
husband-wife property relations is made clear by the fact that in conversa- 
tion most women, in speaking of their own horses, say “my husband’s 
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horses,” while the manly-hearted woman, will speak of her own and her 
husband’s as “‘my horses.”’ 

The acquisition of property by women is dependent upon three sources: 
their own work, inheritance, and gifts. In all three of these, manly-hearted 
women, due largely to their native ability and interest, and to their back- 
ground and social position, are more fortunate than the average Piegan 
woman. 

Manly-hearted women excel in both men’s and women’s work. Their 
efficiency and drive enable them to get more work done in a shorter time. 
For example, it takes most women six days to tan a hide which a manly- 
hearted woman can do in four or five days. A manly-hearted woman can 
bead a dress or a man’s suit in a week of hard work, while it takes most 
women a month. An average worker makes a pair of moccasins in a week, 
while a manly-hearted woman can make it in little over a day. These 
excellent workers were able to produce over and above the personal needs 
of the household, creating a surplus that could be traded for horses. A 
manly-hearted woman was therefore an economic asset, which is the only 
justification the Piegan give for a woman dominating her husband. There 
are many men who, in the past as well as today, owe their wealth and stand- 
ing in the community to the encouragement, hard work, and perseverance 
of their manly-hearted wives. 

The ability of these women to take on the economic role of men makes 
them self-sufficient and gives them an added source of independence. This 
is invaluable in the present depressed condition of reserve economy. Most 
women who are left stranded with their families, either by the death or 
desertion of their husbands, are forced to accept the first offer of marriage 
because of the need of support. However, Mrs. C. P., a manly-hearted 
woman who was deserted by her husband for four years, supported herself 
and her three children by hiring herself out as a farm laborer,—stacking 
hay and breaking horses. She was also able to raise money by making and 
selling beadwork and ceremonial outfits. Another manly-hearted woman 
who was left a childless widow at the age of 28 maintained herself alone on 
her small farm for ten years before she decided to remarry. 

The practice of medicine was another source of income for women. 
Manly-hearted women are very active in this field, for the six most impor- 
tant medicine women on the reserve are all in the manly-hearted group 

Another major source of property was through inheritance. Women 
could inherit from their grandparents, parents, sibling, and friends. Wissler 
and Grinell report that a wife does not inherit her dead husband’s property, 
except those horses or other property that he may have presented her during 
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his lifetime. This was probably the conventional procedure, but our case 
material leads us to believe that there were numerous exceptions. An ex- 
amination of fifty wills voluntarily written and deposited with the agency 
since 1900 shows that wives consistently received a good portion of the 
property. Both the wills and our case histories show that horses, medicine 
bundles, and society outfits were bequeathed to wives. The earliest cases 
of this go back to 1900 and 1903, making it difficult to determine whether 
this was due exclusively to white influence, or whether it was a continuation 
of an old pattern.® 

Women who outlive several husbands often gain a goodly fortune from 
this type of inheritance. The effect of this can most clearly be seen in cases 
where women do not become manly-hearted until after several marriages. 
Mrs. M. had three husbands. She put up a Sun dance during her first mar- 
riage but was not considered manly-hearted. Her husband was a hard man 
and she was docile. When he died, she inherited a good deal of his property 
and remarried. She began to change. People remarked about it. When 
guests came to visit, she was no longer a quiet, timid woman, but contra- 
dicted her husband and asserted her own opinions. When he died, she mar- 
ried Mr. M., a much older man, known for his brutality and severe disci- 
pline of his other wives. It was after this marriage that Mrs. M. became an 
“‘manly-heart,” dominating the “‘poor old man.” Here then, 
her experience in dealing with men, the personalities of her husbands, and 
the property inherited from each, seem to be among the contributing 
factors. 


out-and-out 


The case of Mrs. C., a manly-hearted woman and the favorite wife of a 
chief, is another illustration of the importance of inheritance from a dead 
husband. When Chief C. died, One Owl married Widow C. because she had 
inherited a major portion of C’s estate. She became One Owl’s third wife, 
but after a year with the other two wives, who quarreled incessantly, she 
left their tipi, taking One Owl with her and moved into another. She there- 
by reversed the former status arrangements and became his chief or “sit-by”’ 
wife. She began to reform One Owl, who had been a drunkard and a gam- 
bler. She forced him to give up drinking and interested him in buying holy 
things. She became more dominating than ever, taking advantage of her 
high rank and of her greater wealth. 

Widows with property are sought out as wives, with the result that they 


6 Gitel Poznanski, who worked with the south Piegan, told me of a number of cases going 
back to the early 1880’s in which wives inherited property from dead husbands. One of the 
techniques used was for the husband’s best friend, taka, to step in and safeguard the widow 
from her husband’s family by putting aside his property for her. 
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are often able to marry men much younger than themselves. The discrep- 
ancy in ages in ten such marriages ranges from 5 to 26 years, the median 
age difference between man and wife being 13 years. 

Finally, we must consider gift-giving as a source of income for women. 
This is related to the institution of the favored child, whereby parents re- 
turned twofold any gifts given in honor of their favorite. This stimulated 
gift-giving has proved a reliable source of income for favored children. A 
favored daughter has usually a considerable amount of her own property 
by the time she is to marry. Widow G. at the age of 15, owned 15 head of 
horses, a shield bundle and a medicine bonnet, aside from the tipi furnish- 
ings given to her as a marriage gift. Mrs. C. P., another favored child, owned 
over thirty horses when she married. A wife may occasionally give her hus- 
band a gift of a horse or buy a medicine pipe for him, but more often will 
merely allow him the use of her horses, retaining her right of ownership. 


BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC 


Manly-hearted women were most easily distinguished from other women 
by their behavior and appearance. They dressed better than the rest; they 
wore well-tanned skins, expensive buckskin dresses decorated with elk- 
teeth, and fine leggings embroidered with porcupine quills. At dances and 
other public occasions their clothes and those of their husbands were the 
finest, testifying to their skill in tanning, sewing, and beading. Today they 
wear neat cloth dresses, always scrupulously clean, and evidently take more 
than usual interest in their appearance. 

In the old days a modest woman never went out without her blanket 
and shawl. A manly-hearted woman, especially if she were well formed, dis- 
carded her shawl and sometimes her blanket. Her husband was proud to 
have her admired, which is quite contrary to the usual situation in which 
husbands are intensely jealous. Today, in mixed social gatherings, when oth- 
er women sit with lowered eyes, their shawls tightly clasped about them, 
rarely contributing a word to the conversation, a “‘manly-heart” would be 
at ease, remove her shawl and talk as freely to the men as do women in our 
own culture. They do not hesitate to make speeches in crowds, they joke 
and tease and express opinions and disagreements “just as though they 
were men.” They are often avoided because of their sharp tongues and read- 
iness to defend themselves from criticism by exposing others to ridicule and 
humiliation. We heard repeatedly that a manly-hearted woman “takes no 
lip” and our observation fully confirmed this. 

Their behavior at dances is in sharp contrast to that of other women. 
Many women are too shy to choose male partners when it is their turn to do 
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so. Manly-hearted women and older women usually jump up first and select 
their partners without hesitation. There is no shyness in their manner of 
dancing and they speak loudly and tease their partners so that all may hear. 
A proud chief who insults the other women by dancing only with his wife is 
often embarrassed by the manly-hearted women present who shout out 
against him and tell him to dance with someone else. No one but an ag- 
gressive, daring person would speak to a chief in this manner. It is this bold- 
ness which often leads to quarrels and to physical violence. 

These women use “‘dirty”’ words in conversation and vituperative terms 
in argument, as do men. One of our manly-hearted informants made a pun 
based on the similarity of the words “it is mine” and “‘vagina.”” The same 
woman, who is eighty years old, is the only person on the reserve who uri- 
nates in public. 

In song most women have little freedom of expression. They fear to sing 
alone lest their husbands become jealous and beat them, interpreting it as a 
secret love song. Only manly-hearted women are ever heard to sing alone or 
in the presence of their husbands. Religious songs are sung by women only 
in chorus and even manly-hearted women were too embarrassed to sing 
alone and refused our request. However, Widow G., a very manly-hearted 
woman, did not wait to be asked but took out her bag of one hundred sticks 
and sang a song for each of them. She is the only woman who sings men’s 
songs during religious ceremonies. 


DOMESTIC AND SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


In almost every domestic situation manly-hearted women behave in a 
more independent, assured, aggressive manner than others. They are more 
respected by their husbands and in many cases conduct their affairs without 
interference. In the opinion of most people they dominate their husbands 
and control their business affairs.’ When a man marries such a woman his 
friends say, “‘He will be bossed by his wife from now on.” As an old inform- 
ant put it, “It’s easy to spot a manly-hearted woman; the husband simply 
has nothing to say.’’ When he wishes to give a gift, sell a horse, or make a 
purchase, he must consult his wife and get her consent. When visitors, in- 
cluding anthropologists, come, the man will call his wife to take part in the 
conversation. However in many of the homes we visited, wives were not 
permitted or were too shy to come into the room for the duration of our 
visit. 

’ This was aptly put by a trader as early as 1794 who wrote, “But notwithstanding the 
boundless authority of the men,—a few of the other sex wear the Breeches.” Arthur S. Mor- 
ton—Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray 1794-95 (Toronto, 1929), pp. 33-34. 
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A manly-hearted woman won’t “take as much” from her husabnd as 
other women. If things cannot be changed to suit her, she will leave the tipi 
and marry again. The successive marriages of Mrs. N. illustrate this. She 
left her first husband because he wanted a second wife, which she would not 
tolerate. Her next husband was hard to get along with. If she made a pair 
of moccasins that did not fit precisely, he would become angry and beat her. 
She fought back and resisted him for two years; when she could bear it no 
longer, she left him and married Mr. N. 

A different reaction to mistreatment may be seen in the case of Widow 
G., who was much abused by her first and second husbands during the first 
few months of both marriages. She never took her beatings without fighting 
back, which is rare for Piegan women. Once, after receiving a severe beating 
and threats of being killed because she refused to go to a dance, Widow G. 
took her knife and said to her husband, “‘Your body is not made of iron and 
I can kill you too.” He was so frightened he ran away. Another time, in order 
to humiliate him for mistreating her, she tore off all her clothes and ran out 
of the tipi saying she was going back to her people that way. He was em- 
barrassed and carried her back in a blanket. This type of resistance is found 
only in manly-hearted women and usually results in an improvement of 
their situation. 

If a manly-hearted woman was not a chief wife, she always tried to be- 
come one. When Mrs. N., cited above, married Mr. N., she became a fourth 
wife and had to live in one tipi with his three other wives. Mrs. N. became 
troublesome and even cruel to the three higher wives and before long took 
the bed of the “‘sit-by” wife. Her behavior caused the other wives to leave, 
one by one. She was an excellent worker and shrewd in business transac- 
tions, thus redeeming herself in the eyes of her husband, who soon became 
well-to-do through her efforts. Widow G., an even more striking case, be- 
came a third wife at the age of seventeen. This was unusual because she was 
the favored child of a wealthy family and the daughter of a chief. She 
worked hard at first under the supervision of the other wives, who were 
much older. Soon, however, this young girl began to order them about and 
caused trouble in the tipi. She looked after the personal needs of her hus- 
band, which was the duty of the “sit-by”’ wife. At eighteen she put up a 
Sun Dance and used that as a reason to move her bed to the chief wife’s 
place. She mistreated the other wives and caused so many arguments that 
they moved into another tipi. 

The secure position that manly-hearted women hold in the tipi is largely 
a result of their active sexuality. All manly-hearted women today are re- 
putedly zkitaki,—passionate women, and their sexual unconventionalities 
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are the subject of much gossip. They are known to be more demonstrative, 
to take the male position in sexual intercourse and allow their husbands to 
play motsini (pulling the labia). Manly-hearted women speak with scorn of 
women “‘whose husbands are always complaining, and reminding them to 
like it more.” 

Widow G. was famous on the reserve as a passionate woman. When her 
husband died she almost went mad with grief. She spent four days and 
nights alone in his death tipi. Once her husband’s sister came to the tipi to 
pray and saw her lying on the corpse as though having intercourse with it! 
For a time the young widow “‘went wild,” chasing men and boys and going 
to the bush with them. She fell in love with a medicine man and rode for 
miles each day to see him. She would call out at the door of his tipi and ask 
him to come and teach her songs. They would go to the bush together to 
“learn songs.” Interestingly, the usual pattern is that of medicine men se- 
ducing women by promising to teach them ritual songs. In this case the role 
of seducer was reversed. 

Manly-hearted women, although not necessarily more virtuous than 
others, claim to be so. They prove themselves virtuous and make themselves 
feared by publicly shaming men who dare to flirt with them. If these bold 
women have broken their marriage vows, they do not fear contradiction or 
exposure, for they are quick to defend themselves and are believed to take 
vengeance by sorcery. That they can protect themselves from gossip is seen 
in the case of Widow G., who, despite general knowledge of her early wan- 
tonness, was able to attain the position of being the most important Sun 
Dance woman on the reserve. 

The term 


manly” as applied to these women does not refer to mascu- 
linity of appearance or sexual behavior and in no sense should be taken to 
mean homosexuality. The term “‘manly”’ refers to their aggressiveness and 
boldness, characteristics considered more appropriate to men. The aggres- 
siveness these women display in sex is only one aspect,—and a most impor- 
tant one in this culture, of a generally aggressive personality. 


RELIGION 


The institutionalized role of women in Piegan religion is a reflection of 
their social and economic importance. Any woman who fulfills the require- 
ments of unbroken marriage vows may purchase a Sun Dance bundle, but 
in practice participation in this or other religious events is limited by social, 
economic and personal factors. 

Sun Dance bundles were very expensive until recently and only women 
of wealth or members of wealthy families could undertake to vow a pur- 
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chase. Further, a woman who vows a Sun Dance takes upon herself the re- 
sponsibility for the health and well-being of her family. If death or disease 
strikes any member of her family, it is interpreted to be a result of her bro- 
ken marriage vows. Many women who are otherwise eligible shrink from 
the publicity, gossip, and responsibility that attend the position of Sun 
Dance woman. The average Piegan woman is expected to be shy in public 
and has no preparation for playing a major role in a religious ceremony. The 
personality traits necessary for undertaking a Sun Dance are developed 
largely in girls of well-to-do families and particularly in favored daughters. 

Manly-hearted women too are well fitted for participation in religious 
affairs. They are wealthy and possess the prerequisite personality traits. 
There were some, known to be unvirtuous, who had the temerity to overlook 
their pasts in vowing a Sun Dance. We know of only one case in which such 
a woman was exposed. The aforementioned Widow G. had put up many 
Sun Dances, although it was common knowledge that she had had many 
lovers. No one dared to denounce her in public and she continued to pur- 
chase bundles unhindered. Once she entered the Sun Lodge with all the good 
women to take the ordeal of the tongues. The Sun Dance was being put up 
by the daughter of a former lover, who was a medicine man and chief. When 
he saw her enter, he stopped the ceremony and said it would not be con- 
tinued as long as she remained, for she had no right to be there. She left im- 
mediately, deeply humiliated. This man died six years later and everyone 
believed she had caused his death by sorcery. She again began to put up Sun 
Dances and, to date, has vowed thirteen. 


There is an ambivalent attitude toward manly-heartedness, which is a 
designation both of opprobrium and of distinction. Men are aware of the 
advantages in being married to a manly-hearted woman; she is a desirable 
sex partner, a skilled worker, and an economic asset. On the other hand, she 
refuses to allow her husband mastery of the household, thus exposing him to 
ridicule. Women consider this unconventional behavior immodest and dread 
the thought of their own daughters becoming manly-hearted. In another 
mood, however, they speak with envy and admiration of the courage and 
skill of manly-hearted women and look upon their deviations as a form of 
female protest in a man’s culture. 

We have seen that manly-heartedness is often associated with being a 
favored child, a chief or favorite wife, a passionate woman, an excellent 
worker, and a Sun Dance woman. There is a tendency on the part of the 
natives to view these accomplishments as determinants of manly-hearted- 
ness. Although this seems the case, it is difficult to determine the weight that 
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should be attributed to these factors because of the gaps in the data. Any 
analysis, therefore, can only be suggestive of the problems involved. 

There is no one cause for manly-heartedness, nor do all manly-hearted 
women go through the same stages of development. In some cases a woman 
will not become manly-hearted until after several marriages, while in others 
manly-heartedness can be discerned in childhood and adolescence. The lat- 
ter is particularly true in the cases of favored children, whose background is 
conducive to the development of the manly-hearted personality. 

Favored children, manipuka, are placed in situations which other chil- 
dren do not experience, such as having membership in an adult society 
bought for them and having expensive gifts given away in their names. They 
have more experience with religious ceremonies, are ceremonially painted on 
many occasions, and often own religious articles at an early age. This en- 
riched experience predisposes manipuka for the career of a medicine woman. 
Of the six important medicine women on the reserve who are manly-hearted, 
four are also manipuka. 

Favored children have more toys, more food to offer playmates, more 
care and attention from parents and siblings. They are considered as set 
apart and above others, the effect of which is to make them less shy, more 
dominating, and give them the bearing of a person of importance. Four 
of our manly-hearted women were known as leaders in their childhood 
playgroups. They played boys’ games in which they appropriated for them- 
selves the names of great warriors. Such behavior on the part of girls was 
discouraged by the older women, who characterized them as “girls who 
acted as if they wanted to run the tribe.” Informants believed that a 
favored child tended to become manly-hearted. Certainly, when a favored 
daughter becomes the “‘sit-by’’ wife of a chief, she is in a position to carry 
over her childhood attitudes and behavior to her marital status and be- 
come a manly-hearted woman. However, only six out of fourteen manly- 
hearted women were favored children, indicating that many other factors 
were at work. 

There was a great deal of sex play among children, especially in their tipi 
games, the native term for which is literally translated as “playing dirty.” 
In every band there were a few girls who were known for their preoccupation 
with sex. The verbal prohibitions used in discouraging sex play were much 
stronger for the girls than for the boys. At the same time it was the girls of 
ten to thirteen who initiated the younger boys into their first sex experiences. 
This early aggressiveness and sexual activity is significant in view of the 
fact that in adult life active sexuality is associated with manly-hearted 
women. Whether the girls who are most active in tipi sex play are the ones 
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apt to become manly-hearted women is an important question that deserves 
further investigation. 

The development of manly-heartedness must also be seen in the light of 
the discontinuities and conflicts in the lives of many women who are ex- 
pected to adapt themselves to changes sometimes brutally extreme. Girls 
who engaged in active sexuality during the tipi play of childhood and adoles- 
cence were, with marriage, thrust into a new status heavy with penalties for 
unfaithfulness, a change for which they were quite unprepared.® In child 
marriages, which occurred more frequently when the importance or bride 
price in horses increased, marriage represented an abrupt transition at a 
tender age. The great age differences between girls and their husbands 
sometimes led to difficulties in sexual adjustment and represented a rever- 
sal of the conditions under which some girls grew up. Before marriage they 
had sexual relations with boys younger than themselves and the physical 
differences between their young lovers and their mature husbands. who 
were usually between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five, came as a dis- 
tinct shock to them. One of our manly-hearted women married at the age of 
nine. She found the sudden break with her childhood friends difficult to bear 
and often ran away to join her old playmates in their tipi games. Her 
mother and mother-in-law would call her away and reprimand her, saying, 
“You are a married woman now, you must stop playing with other boys.” 
When she grew older, she received frequent beatings from her husband but 
she fought back. She later became known as a manly-hearted woman. 

The discontinuities in the lives of women were not limited to the sexual 
level. With marriage a girl must tan her first skins, make her first clothes, 
and please her husband in all things, for he has the right to beat her The 
beatings a woman receives from her husband are the first ever experienced 
by her, for parents do not beat their children. In the cases of favored chil- 
dren who became third or lower wives, the adjustments were even more 
difficult. They were no longer attended but had to attend, they were no 
longer without responsibilities but had many duties, they no longer went 
unpunished but were at the mercies of their husbands. Our case histories 
show that manly-heartedness sometimes resulted from this situation. 

Manly-hearted women may be looked upon as a result of the logical 
working out of Piegan property institutions and of the emphasis placed 


8 Ruth Benedict Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning (Psychiatry, 
Vol. 1, Number 2, May, 1938). 

Dr. Benedict contrasts the discontinuities in conditioning in our culture with the con- 
tinuities in a number of selected primitive societies. Among the Piegan we find both continui- 
ties and discontinuities in the life cycle of women. 
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upon women as sexual objects,—factors which give them an important and 
secure position. However, this is only part of the picture. The Piegan cul- 
ture is a man’s culture, and women who achieve distinction can do so only in 
terms of men’s values, as is seen by the very designation, ‘‘manly-hearted”’ 
woman. There is a discrepancy between the important economic and reli- 
gious role played by Piegan women and the established standards of female 
behavior which laud meekness and docility and require women to relegate 
themselves to the background of Piegan social life. In terms of the cultural 
norms, the manly-hearted woman is a deviant,—a highly endowed woman 
who takes advantage of the opportunities afforded women in this culture. 
Women who can equal men in their own skills, in personal wealth, in the 
manipulation of property, in sexual prowess and in religious participation, 
break away from the verbalized restrictions applied to their sex and become 
known as manly-hearted women. 
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A NOTE ON THE NORTHERN GE TRIBES OF BRAZIL 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


HE Gé stock is commonly conceived to comprise nomadic hunters ig- 

norant of weaving, pottery, hammocks, and canoes, and in general ap- 
proximating the Fuegian level. This view was appreciably modified by 
Ploetz and Métraux’s joint survey of the sources on the Southern and East- 
ern Gé.! The Gé appeared as a questionable linguistic family, and even the 
two branches discussed proved to be definitely not a cultural unit. Specifi- 
cally, pottery-making farmers, like the Kamakan, could be separated from 
such nomadic hunters as the Botocudo and Aweikoma (= ‘“‘Botocudo of 
Santa Catharina’’). 

The field researches of Snr. Curt Nimuendaji, eked out by his critical 
sifting of the earlier sources, further clarify the picture with reference to the 
Northern and Central Gé. The following summary statements rest on his 
recent publications? and the ample manuscripts and reports embodying the 
results of his inquiries (1935-1938) on behalf of the Institute of Social Sci- 
ences of the University of California. 

The tribes specially studied were the Ramkékamekra (Canella), Apinayé 
and Serénte. Of these the first two are classed as the Eastern and Western 
Timbira, respectively, but the Apinayé also show considerable affinity with 
the Kayapé. The Serénte at one time formed a single group with the Sa- 
vante, the schism being purely political; both are the surviving representa- 
tives of the Akwe division of the Central Gé. The Timbira, the Northern 
Kayapé, the Southern Kayapé (a distinct group), and the Suya may be set 
off as Northern and Western Gé, from the Central Gé, who comprise the 
Akwé and the Akrod. In this instance the geographical coincides with the 
linguistic grouping. 

The traditional antithesis of ‘“‘Gé (=Tapuya) versus Tupi-Guarani” 
distorts the facts of East Brazilian ethnography. In reality the area was in- 
habited by a series of tribes representing isolated stocks, such as the Gamel- 
la of Maranhao, the Fulnio north of the lower San Francisco, and the 
Otshukayana of Rio Grande do Norte. 

The present paper does not attempt to sketch the entire culture of the 


1 Herman Ploetz et A. Métraux, La civilisation matérielle et la vie sociale et religieuse des 
indiens Ze du Bresil meridional et oriental (Revista del Instituto de Etnologia de la Universidad 
Nacional de Tucuman, tomo 1, Tucuman, 1930), pp. 107-238. 

2 Curt Nimuendajaé and Robert H. Lowie, The Dual Organizations of the Ramkékamekra 
(Canella) of Northern Brazil (American Anthropologist, vol. 39: 1937) pp. 565-582. C. 
Nimuendaja, The Social Structure of the Ramkékamekra (Canella), (ibid., vol. 40: pp. 51- 
74, 1938. id., The Gamella Indians (Primitive Man, vol. 10, July—October, 1937), pp. 1-10. 
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Timbira and Serénte, but merely to draw attention to certain points of com- 
parative interest. 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


The forest-dwelling Tupi were undoubtedly more intensive farmers than 
the Timbira and Serénte, whose characteristic habitat, the steppe, is un- 
suitable for ruder forms of tillage. However, through the presence of galeria 
forests agriculture becomes possible. Among the Apinayé Villa Real ob- 
served large manioc plantations in 1793, and in their list of indigenous crops 
the contemporary Timbira and Serénte include bitter and sweet manioc, 
maize, sweet potatoes, yams (Dioscorea) and the kupa (Cissus sp.). The 
last-mentioned plant, of which an inedible wild variety is reported from the 
galeria forests of the Apinayé country, is a creeper unknown to both whites 
and the Tupi. Its starchy tendrils are baked in earth ovens, the character- 
istic Gé cooking technique, which was in all probability once applied to man- 
ioc also, as it still is occasionally. The basketry press (¢ipiff) is a recent loan, 
not from the Tupi but the neo-Brazilians. 

An outstanding difference between Gé and Tupi farming is the relative 
importance of sweet potatoes and yams, which constitute the daily bread of 
the Timbira and Serénte.* 

Tobacco, though known, is not cultivated. On the other hand, cotton 
(Timbira: katdd; Serénte: kbazf) seems to have been raised before contact 
with civilization. Incidentally, the Kaingang lacked cotton; and, strangely 
enough, so did the Arawak visited by Nimuendaji on the upper Negro, 
where there was not even a native term for the plant. 

In the old days fishing was subordinate to the chase and gathering. The 
communal drive with grass-firing, once typical, lingers in ceremonial mimi- 
cry. The burity and babasst palms were of special importance; stands of the 
latter were sometimes fought over by Timbira tribes and by Serénte asso- 
ciations claiming property rights. 

Dogs, still lacking among the Kaingang of Sao Paulo in 1912, are pre- 
sumably post-Columbian among the Northern and Western Gé, as is ex- 
plicitly stated by the Apinayé. In contrast to the indispensableness of dogs 
for the guanaco-hunting Ona, those of our three Gé tribes are economically 
quite negligible. For the history of the dog in America it is worth correlating 
this fact with the failure of early sources to mention it among the Yaghan.‘ 

Baking in earth ovens has already been mentioned as the characteristic 


* Nowadays manioc and rice are gaining the ascendancy among the Canella. 
* Martin Gusinde, Die Feuerland-Indianer (Vol. 2, Médling bei Wien, 1937), pp. 461-470, 
534-537, 560-568. 
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cooking process. In preparing a certain fruit the natives have recourse to 
stone-boiling—never in their coiled baskets, but in leaf-lined pits. The Tim- 
bira and Serénte lack pottery. Other tribes of the same stock use both pots 
and earth ovens, while the latter are unknown to the Arawak, Carib and 
Tupi. The Kaingang pottery is crude, lacking painted or plastic decoration; 
indeed Gé vessels generally differ sharply from Tupi ware. Though it is 
reasonable, therefore, to regard the ceramics of oven-using Gé peoples as a 
recent acquisition, there is no warrant for deriving this feature from the 
Tupi. As stated in the beginning of this paper, there are other Brazilian 
groups to be reckoned with. To mention two examples, the Sukurt of Per- 
nambuco were familiar with pottery in 1934; and Carlos Estevao visited a 
tribe on the lower Sao Francisco which made excellent painted earthenware. 

As to looms and cotton hammocks, the traditional view stands con- 
firmed: they do not occur among the Timbira and Serénte, who sleep on 
platform beds, covered with mats. On the whole, the received definition of 
the Gé as ignorant of boats also holds. But, probably through Karaya con- 
tacts, the Apinayé once adzed dugouts, which are likewise reported for one 
group of Northern Kayapé6, while the Suya had nothing but bark canoes. 

The mode of settlement is typical,—the houses forming a circle among 
the two Timbira peoples, a horseshoe among the Serénte. This arrangement 
is intimately connected with social and ceremonial organization. The native 
type of dwelling presents an enigma. The contemporary rectangular, gable- 
roofed house strongly suggests neo-Brazilian models, which elsewhere in 
South America have demonstrably supplanted ancient forms with great 
rapidity. Actually, simpler bee-hive and conical shelters still occur for tem- 
porary and ceremonial use, but they would have been inadequate during the 
rainy season, as well as for the accommodation of platform beds, and for 
larger ceremonial groups, such as gather at a Canella initiation. What the 
aboriginal equivalent of the modern rancho may have been thus remains a 
problem. 

MYTH AND RELIGION 


The collection of Serénte folklore is too meager to permit intensive com- 
parison. Our tribes do share, however, three important narratives: (a) the 
Sun and Moon cycle; (b) Star Wife,—the reverse of the well-known Plains 
Indian legend; and (c) the Origin of Fire. The versions of the last of these 
narratives are virtually identical, involving a nesting trip, the cruel deser- 
tion of a boy by an older companion, a jaguar rescuer, his inimical wife, and 
a burning tree trunk in the lair, from which fire is obtained. 

The Timbira tribes, in addition, share the myth explaining the origin of 
the second initiation phase, which is created by two boy heroes when pre- 
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paring to kill a man-destroying giant falcon. Both mythologies have vul- 
tures carrying a diseased man to the sky; and they likewise share the 
Sharpened-Leg motif of the North American Plains. 

Some of the narratives cited have known parallels in other areas of South 
America; thus, the Star Wife turns up in the Chaco, and Sharpened-Leg 
in Guiana. Evidently the extent of such outside homologues must be ascer- 
tained before any attempt at defining the proto-Gé mythology can be fruit- 
ful. 

More positive results can be offered as to supernaturalism. The three 
groups all practice magic; concern themselves with the spirits of the dead; 
and attach religious, not merely mythological, significance to Sun and Moon, 
both of whom are supplicated, though Sun is clearly more important. Still 
more interesting, however, are the regional differences. 

With the Canella, absorbed in sport and ceremonial for its own sake, sub- 
jective religion recedes. They pray to their major deities for good crops but 
receive no revelations from them. It is only the spirits of one’s dead kin that 
appear in dreams or visions, aid their relative in distress, and after his death 
conduct his soul to its resting-place. A sick man goes into seclusion to invite 
a visit from one of these guardian spirits. Here disease is never explained by 
soul-loss, nor are medicine-men credited with the power of dispatching their 
souls to remote regions. 

The Apinayé not only pray to the Sun to protect their plantations, but 
may see him in visions, which are highly prized. This solar cult requires 
neither astral intermediaries, as among the Serénte, nor human go-betweens, 
for the medicine-men enjoy no special powers in this respect. The Moon re- 
veals himself more rarely, but he also is supplicated in connection with farm- 
ing. In contrast to Canella custom, the average Apinayé shuns intercourse 
with the dead. This is confined to a few individuals, whom their deceased 
kin introduce into spirit society so that they may acquire magical and es- 
pecially medical knowledge. If the spirits fail to come to such a medicine- 
man in the hour of need, he is able to send his soul to them, a procedure that 
involves smoking and going into a trance. This performance, unknown to 
either Canella or Serénte, has a foreign (possibly Tupf) flavor, especially 
since the Gé did not raise tobacco. 

Apinayé pathology recognizes soul-loss as a cause of disease, especially 
in the case of little children, whose shadows are easily kidnapped or lost. 
Secondly, the shadow of some edible plant or animal may enter the con- 
sumer’s body producing symptoms revealing the species. The leech diagnoses 
the case, sucks out the intruder, and applies a specific prepared from a plant 
intrinsically related to the cause as its antidote. Thus a plant with pods 
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arranged in horn-like fashion counteracts a deer shadow. A third cause 
is sorcery by means of evilly potent substances placed in the victim’s 
path, but never by the use of his nail parings, hair, etc. An object may also 
be injected into the body and is then sucked out by the healer. 

The Serénte greatly reverence Sun and Moon; and their major festival, 
the Great Fast, is a prayer to the Sun to relieve them of a severe drought. 
However, they never have visions of these deities; these communicate with 
men only through astral emissaries, who also appear on their own volition, 
never in response to artificial means of inducing a theophany. The visitant 
instructs his protégé and gives him sacred articles of magical potency. 
Doctors extract illness by suction or by means of a magical wand. Soul loss 
is also reckoned a possible cause of illness; one Indian, twice threatened with 
death in this way, was in each case saved by the planet Venus, who restored 
his soul. 

Certain negative traits are likewise noteworthy. Except for the entrance 
of spirits into Canella novices at the first stage of initiation, possession seems 
to be lacking, though by no means uncommon elsewhere in South America. 
Another contrast to alien stocks consists in the use of the rattle merely as an 
instrument, never as a shamanistic appurtenance. Masks, too, are emphati- 
cally not esoteric objects. Finally, the bull-roarer, though appearing in the 
Canella initiation and the training of Mars visionaries among the Serénte, is 
not conceived as taboo or fatal to women, as it so emphatically is in Bororo 
belief.® 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND CUSTOMS 

Various features suggest historical unity. We may cite moieties definitely 
localized in each settlement; the predominance of monogamy, tempered 
only among the Serénte by rare sororal polygyny; the formal bestowal of 
personal names; a class of ‘“‘wanton’’ women, not ostracized but of lesser 
prestige; the avunculate; the parent-in-law taboo; the passion for relay 
races with heavy logs; the imposition of definite taboos on the slayer of an 
enemy. 

Expectably the Eastern and Western Timbira agree in a number of fea- 
tures that set them off from the Serénte. Their monogamy is absolute; they 
do not practice the levirate as an institution in Serénte fashion; house and 
farm ownership is invariably feminine in direct antithesis to Serénte law; 
residence is strictly matrilocal, while a Serénte couple after a brief initial 
period with the wife’s kin settle patrilocally; only the Timbira have an hon- 

5 Lévi-Strauss, Contribution a l'étude de l’ organisation sociale des Indiens Bororo (Journal 
de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, Vol. 28, 1936), p. 297. 
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orary Chieftainship for aliens.* The Timbira moieties are matrilineal, those of 
the Serénte patrilineal. Cousin-marriage is unknown among Canella and 
Apinayé; the Serénte permit it, though only with the father’s sister’s 
daughter. Timbira boys must pass through two phases of initiation before 
marriage; among the Serénte there is no such ceremony for all males, only 
one of their four associations holding an equivalent performance. Only the 
Serénte have a bachelors’ dormitory, subdivided into lesser age groups and 
with insistence on the sexual purity of the inmates, a trait that sharply di- 
vides it from the Bororo men’s house. 

In a few respects, however, the Serénte are closer to one or the other of 
the Timbira groups than these are to each other. The Canella and the 
Serénte, but not the Apinayé, have moieties exogamous; the Serénte men’s 
societies seem equivalent to the Canella age-classes, which are without 
Apinayé counterpart. The Serénte and Apinayé link their moieties with 
north and south, the Canella with east and west. More doubtfully, the six 
Serénte clans—localized divisions of the moieties—may be equated with the 
six Plaza groups of the Canella,’ while the Apinayé have nothing to cor- 
respond. 

Most striking of all, each of the three tribes has achieved a differentiation 
that would hardly have been expected from natives occupying the same 
economic plane and subject to a fairly uniform environment. The Apinayé 
moieties have nothing to do with marriage, which is regulated by four un- 
localized units called kiyé. These are not clans, for while a male infant enters 
his father’s group, a female belongs to her mother’s. Except for this invaria- 
ble separation of brothers from sisters the matrimonial arrangements would 
have an Australoid flavor, for an A man may marry only a B woman; a B 
man a C woman; a C man a D woman; a D man an A woman. For women 
the reverse sequence holds: an A woman does not marry B, but D; and so 
forth. This kiyé system is thus altogether unique, certainly—so far as we 
know—in America. 

The Canella age-classes and the Serénte associations likewise represent 
independent achievements even if, as we suppose, there is an historic bond 
between them. The essence of the Canella scheme is the periodic, spatially 
visualized promotion of companies of coevals who were jointly initiated.*® 
No such rotation occurs among the Apinayé, who merely divide males into 
status grades of uninitiated boys, warriors (both single and married) mature 
men, and elders. The Serénte men’s associations may be reasonably derived 

6 Nimuendaja, op. cit. (1938), p. 69. 

7 Nimuendaja and Lowie, of. cit., 571 f. 
® Nimuendaja, op. cit. (1938), p. 59. 
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from the four sportively active age-classes of the Canella; though not now 
forming an age-graded series, they so figure in the origin myth, which is con- 
firmed by the contemporary use of kinship terms to a traditionally younger 
society, as well as by the startling fact that only the traditionally youngest 
of the four has an initiation ceremony. However, even on this hypothesis, 
which we favor, the Serénte organizations are not an instance of sheer 
decadence. They have, indeed, dropped the age factor as an essential for 
membership; but they have also added features absent from the supposed 
model; more particularly the extraordinary stress on economic functions, 
which the Canella age-classes quite subordinate to sportive and ceremonial 
aims. 

The bestowal of personal names also illustrates independent variation. 
Logically enough, among the matrilineal Timbira a maternal uncle transfers 
his names to a sister’s son; but while the Apinayé have a corresponding 
transfer from maternal aunt to niece, the Canella insist on reciprocity, so 
that a man may give his names to a nephew only if the transferrer has a 
daughter to whom his sister (=the girl’s paternal aunt) may transfer her 
names. Among the Serénte altogether distinct principles prevail: the men’s 
associations own and bestow names on girls according to a rule not definitely 
ascertained; the boys get their names from the moieties, which own the mas- 
culine series and transfer a name from paternal grandfather or great-uncle 
to grandson or great-nephew. Here again there is not decadence, but differ- 
entiation. 

To cite another case, the Serénte have a women’s association not found 
among the Timbira; and the mock attempt by men to intimidate women as 
a class does not appear in the two other tribes. 

The bachelors’ dormitory, again, is not only peculiar to the Serénte, but 
is creatively coordinated with both the moiety and the associations, the 
north side being allotted to members of one moiety, the south side to its 
complement, while simultaneously the area is divided by N-S lines into four 
sections for the several associations. By further refinement the bachelors are 
divided into six age-classes with distinctive decoration. 

Another Serénte peculiarity is the dichotomy of males into two per- 
manently constituted racing teams distinguished by their body paint. While 
Apinayé log-racers are pitted against each other according to hereditary 
moiety membership, also associated with distinctive paint, a Serénte father 
arbitrarily assigns each son to one or the other team by investing him with 
the appropriate decoration. The Canella follow several principles all distinct 
from the preceding: during the ceremonial season pairs of age-classes run 
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against each other; during the rainy period the competitors represent the 
non-exogamous Rainy Season moieties; and for certain special occasions 
the non-exogamous dualism of the Plaza groups is in force. Evidently, our 
tribes solved the problem of fixed rival teams along different lines; the con- 
cept of “degeneration” seems wholly inappropriate to any of the regnant 
plans. 

CONCLUSION 


In a letter dated Campos Novos, August 22, 1938, Professor Lévi- 
Strauss, for whose judgment I entertain the highest esteem, objects to a 
previous suggestion of mine that the appearance of matrilineal moieties on 
the Bororo-Canella level indicates the local origin of such institutions among 
hunters-gatherers or at best incipient farmers. He voices the contrary view 
that the Brazilians in question have merely retained the social organization 
as the last vestiges of a cultural totality that has vanished but which existed 
in a relatively recent past with an economic type comparable to that which 
accompanies matrilineal institutions in North America (Hopi? Choctaw?). 
The idea naturally recalls the Graebner-Schmidt conception of parallel or- 
ganizations in Australia. 

I gladly admit that the possibility indicated by Professor Lévi-Strauss 
should be kept in mind, but until a particular mode! is produced of which 
the Bororo-Canella organization is the demonstrably attenuated replica, 
either alternative seems equally admissible. 

Irrespective of this point, Iam more than ever impressed with the amaz- 
ing fertility of ideas that confronts us on the ruder levels. In material things 
hunters, gatherers, incipient horticulturists are doubtless at a disadvantage, 
but even here their results are not nil. The cultivation of Cissus by our Gé 
may well have been stimulated by an alien farming pattern primarily ap- 
plied to other plants; it remains none the less a creative achievement be- 
cause the domestication of a wild species requires more than merely taking 
thought. In social custom and religious belief the disabilities of an inferior 
technology are much less of an impediment to the burgeoning of new ideas. 
That is precisely what our Gé illustrate. 

Even if not only matrilineal descent, but the very idea of a moiety were 
derived from a higher plane, there has been subsequent evolution, not deca- 
dence. The combination of dual divisions with ceremonial, with log-races, 
with the Serénte bachelors’ dormitory, is a creative synthesis. The Canella 
age-class scheme with its complicated mechanism of advancement may have 
been engrafted on a simple age-grading borrowed from elsewhere; but it isa 
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vast elaboration, not bowdlerization. Similarly, Apinayé pathology and 
marriage regulation or the astral visions of the Serénte must be reckoned 
evidences of cultural individualization. The dogma of human uninventive- 
ness has played a legitimate part as a counterblast to evolutionist exuber- 
ance in the history of our science. Todayit is time to recall that human beings 
are not automata and are not likely to remain utterly stagnant for millen- 
nia, even if full weight is given to the stimulation due to outside impulses. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE COAST SALISH OF PUGET SOUND! 


By MARIAN W. SMITH 


HE area under consideration lies west of the Cascade Range almost en- 

tirely within the State of Washington. It surrounds an inland sea in 
which the tide flows north and south and is honeycombed by streams which 
drain east or west toward the salt water. Strictly speaking, Puget Sound is 
the tody of water above Admiralty Inlet and Possession Sound in the 
neiraborhood of Seattle and southward. But in common parlance Puget 
Sc and is used by geographers as well as anthropologists to refer to the entire 
water region from the inlets south of Olympia, Washington, to the bays 
south of Vancouver, Canada. Vancouver Island heads into this region from 
the northwest: Juan de Fuca Strait and the Strait of Georgia which separate 
the Island from the mainland form the water exits to the Pacific. 

The Puget Sound region is generally considered within the Northwest 
Coast culture area; it shows strong affiliations with the Plateau to the east; 
and the southern Sound suggests Northwestern California. It is the purpose 
of this paper to clarify tribal distributions in the area and to define more 
concisely its relation to the Coast Salish of Canada.? 


I 


As has been frequently pointed out, boundaries in this and adjacent 
areas are arbitrary and do not indicate cultural discontinuity. The groups, 
which were semi-sedentary, were not coordinated by any political structure 
and formed a continuous cultural series. Permanent houses were located at 
strategic points along waterways, generally at the mouths of rivers or of 
smaller streams, and the people whose headquarters were at these sites con- 
trolled, by right of habitual use, portions of the drainage systems above and 
below them. These house sites, or villages, with their acknowledged sections 
of territorial or, more accurately, drainage system control were named and 
in them centered a rather strong community of interest. The sections used 
by contiguous villages for food gathering and similar activities did not nec- 
essarily meet. There were frequent stretches of relatively unused country. 
When two sections did come in contact, the division between them was 
sometimes marked by the presence of rocks, islands, points of land, etc., 
along the river banks or the beaches. On the other hand, divisions overland, 


1 The material presented is part of that:collected in the field under the auspices of the 
Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences during two periods, one of 
seven months in the winter of 1935-36 and the other of four months in the fall of 1938. 

2H. G. Barnett, The Coast Salish of Canada (American Anthropologist, Vol. 40, No. 1, 
1938). 
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between groups cross-country from each other, were seldom so marked, 
there being little or no interest in land boundaries of this sort. 

In some parts of the area, especially along the shores of the Sound, com- 
munity of interest extended to include several contiguous named villages. 
This loose aggregate likewise bore a name, which was either that of one of 
thevillages generalized to include the others, or was a distinct term employed 
only for that purpose. These groupings had no stronger political structure 
than the villages themselves. Each village retained its own name and iden- 
tity. But the role of each individual and the type of leadership were similar 
to that within a single village constituted of two or more communal houses. 
Frequently called bands in the literature, these larger named groupings 
were in their social effect “extended villages,”’ although the people thought 
of them mainly in terms of their geographical continuity and the merging of 
their water courses or tides. 

In the same way names were given to the several villages of single drain- 
age systems. These were, as in the case above, either special terms or village 
names expanded in meaning. Thus, sgaléabc referred to the people of all the 
villages of the Nisqually River although there was no village of that name 
and one village on the Puyallup River lent its name to all the villages on 
streams flowing into Commencement Bay. Both the extended village and 
the drainage system terminologies, however, were used almost exclusively 
as means of identification when speaking to persons unfamiliar with more 
specific local names. 

The only other group names aligned villages according to topography. 
“Salt water” peoples lived on the Sound and its various arms; “river”’ vil- 
lages were situated above the tides on the lower reaches of the large streams; 
“‘prairie’’ sites were located near stretches of open, unforested country; and 
“inland” groups ranged about the source waters of the rivers in the foothills 
of the Cascades. In addition to their topographical meaning, the names car- 
ried a well-defined cultural implication. The same distinctions were cer- 
tainly made as far south as the north bank of the Columbia River and prob- 
ably north to the limits of Coast Salish territory. In the northern part of the 
region thus defined the main distinction seems to have been between salt 
water and river Indians; in the central part, between the upper reaches of the 
Puyallup and Nooksack rivers, inland was contrasted with river or salt 
water; and in the south the distinction of greatest cultural significance lay 
between prairie and salt water peoples who were contrasted as “horse” and 
“canoe” Indians. Horses were kept in large numbers on the Cowlitz-Che- 
halis-and-Nisqually prairies which reached north to the south bank of the 
Puyallup River.’ But horses were not limited to these groups; they were 


3G. Gibbs, Tribes of Western Washington and Northwestern Oregon (Contributions to 
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raised as far north as the Skagit by peoples who had sufficient pasturage. 
Before the introduction of the horse the prairie groups would still have been 
distinguished from their neighbors by the relative importance of their wild 
root crops. 

The general cultural continuity was coupled with rather striking cul- 
tural dissimilarities, many of which were recognized by the Puget Sound 
Salish and attributed by them to these environmentally different groups. 
The recognition and naming of these groups, however, did not create any 
political or formal] ties between similarly situated villages. Instead, in keep- 
ing with the cultural set against unified groups of any kind, differently situ- 
ated villages even of the same drainage system were disassociated. The ter- 
ritory visited by one individual in his life-time was normally limited and 
old men and women of inland villages who have never visited the Sound 
are still living. Marriages, which were strikingly exogamous, followed the 
lines of drainage systems to some extent, but were more frequent among 
villages of the same topographical group and in local instances these groups 
became practically endogamous. 

It can be seen that group names had a decidedly geographic connotation. 
Village names linked the house sites, the inhabitants, and their country and 
the names of extended villages indicated a certain contiguity of village sites 
and village territories. Drainage systems were identified by a similar type of 
terminology. In most cases the terms themselves cannot be translated, al- 
though they frequently derived from words used for streams or bodies of 
water. Lastly, villages were grouped by location, the names in this case re- 
ferring descriptively to topographical features. 

Yet units which bore a purely social function were not isolated by spe- 
cial terms. With the exception of the village, which constituted the primary 
social unit and which was tied terminologically and in fact to its location, no 
other sociologically significant group was named. Neither house groups, 
which figured very importantly in social life, nor kinship lines, which always 
cut across house groups, villages and extended villages in turn, were given 
distinguishing labels of any kind. This is particularly interesting in view of 
the fact that in northern coast cultures group terminologies, although they 
referred to geographical units to some extent, were primarily of social and 
ceremonial importance. 

II 


In dealing with the Coast Salish of Canada, Barnett writes‘ that there 


North American Ethnology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1877), p. 164: “In a geographical view, the district 
presents three natural divisions: the Columbia River, the Coast, and Puget Sound; to which 
might perhaps be added a fourth, in the prairie country between the Kowlitz River and the 


Puyallup.’ 


* Barnett, loc. cit., p. 119. 
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were “‘at the mouth of every stream of any size... foci” or “winter re- 
treats . . . composed of from one to five named house clusters, often within 
shouting distance of one another, to which the term village is here ap- 
plied. ...i Aboriginally the whole group . . . had no inclusive name for it- 
self, no head chief, and no coordinated political structure.’’ These “whole 
groups” Barnett further identifies as “ethnic groups” and his description 
covers eleven such divisions. Boas had written® previously: “Among the 
Salish Tribes of the Gulf of Georgia . . . a group of gentes forms a tribe, each 
gens inhabiting one village. In removing the village from one place to the 
other they retain the same name, which, however, is not that of the people, 
properly speaking, but that of their village.”’ In addition, in Boas’ treatment 
of the Coast Salish of Fraser River, which overlaps Barnett’s in one instance, 
that of the Muskwium on the north arm of the Fraser, he describes® these 
river people as being “divided into fourteen tribes, each forming a village 
community.” Data I obtained on the Fraser also fits into Barnett’s descrip- 
tion. 

However, Boas’ account of the Songish at the southeast tip of Vancouver 
Island says’ that they are divided into ‘“‘gentes, each of which owns a certain 
coast-strip and certain river courses on which they have exclusive right of 
fishing, hunting and picking berries.’’ Later Hill-Tout in treating of this 
group writes:® “The only difference I can perceive between the sub-divisions 
of LEkvfiEn (Songish) and those of the Halkomélem (Fraser River and 
Cowichan), or the Sfciatl (Sechelt) or the Sk-qémic (Squamish) is that the 
first have separate and exclusive fishing, hunting, root and berry grounds, 
and the others have not.” Although fishing and clamming rights and rights 
to root and berry patches were never exclusvie in theory among the Puget 
Sound Salish, the Songish seem to agree more closely with the description 
given in the early portion of this paper than with that of Strait of Georgia 
and Fraser River Salish. 

Under the welter of various terminologies it is quite clear that the unit 
of organization among the Coast Salish was a relatively small, named group 


5 Franz Boas, Preliminary Notes on the Indians of British Columbia (Report, British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 1888), p. 5. 

6 Franz Boas, The Indian Tribes of the Lower Fraser River (Report, British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, 1894), p. 454. 

7 Franz Boas, Second General Report on the Indians of British Columbia (Report, British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1890), p. 569. 

8 Charles Hill-Tout, Report on the Ethnology of the South-eastern Tribes of Vancouver 
Island, B. C. (Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Journal XXXVII, 
1907), p. 308. 
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identified with certain living quarters of permanent or plank construction. 
In the north where residence was usually patrilocal, this named local unit 
approached in practice to a patrilineal kin group; in the south residence was 
either patrilocal or matrilocal and there was no tendency for the unit to be- 
come unilateral. More important from the standpoint of tribal organization, 
however, is the relation between the local unit and land use. It seems that 
among the Fraser River and Strait of Georgia Salish the units spent the 
winter months within easy reach of one another and the community thus 
formed was the center of a territory over which all the units roamed with 
equal freedom. Among the Puget Sound Salish, on the other hand, each unit 
was identified with certain territory within which was located its permanent 
homes. When the unit retired to its homes during the winter months, its 
nearest neighbor was frequently an hour away by canoe or trail. Many 
units were even more isolated. The local units composing the extended vil- 
lage described above were occasionally within sight of one another; they 
were never within shouting distance. 

Furthermore, the “‘extended village’ of Puget Sound cannot be con- 
sidered as a parallel to the “ethnic group” of the Strait of Georgia and 
Fraser River. In the former the houses of the local units were erected on suit- 
able sites near important salmon fisheries; the buildings were at the same 
time homes and smoke houses; and if the population cared to live only on 
its food staple it needed never to leave its headquarters. When the units dis- 
persed, families went in opposite directions and at clamming grounds and 
berry and root fields often joined families from units which belonged to 
other extended villages. Socially, these people who met during the summer 
were as Closely knit as were those of the contiguous winter quarters of the 
extended village. In the latter, however, in the ethnic groups described for 
the Strait of Georgia and the Fraser River, food gathering was confined to 
the territory of the group. Drying racks were built at temporary camping 
sites and no outside social contacts seem to have compared with those with- 
in the group itself. It is true that these two are by no means antithetical: the 
extended village plus the villages of summer contact could quite easily have 
equaled the ethnic group, if the people had chosen to move their permanent 
homes together and travel to fishing sites as they did to berry fields. The 
fact remains that they did not choose to do so. 

Thus, on the basis of this relation between the local unit and land use, it 
seems possible to distinguish rather sharply between two groups of Coast 
Salish: Puget Sound, on the one hand, and the Strait of Georgia and Fraser 
River on the other. According to this criterion, the Songish should probably, 
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and the Lummi’ and Nooksack" should certainly, be included with the 
Puget Sound Salish. 
Il 


Barnett has pointed out" a “‘tri-partite division” of the Strait of Geor- 
gia. In the southernmost division he places the Sanetch, Cowichan, Nanai- 
mo, Squamish and Muskwium, expressing himself uncertain as to the two 
latter because of the “‘up-river adaptation” of their technologies. On the ba- 
sis of ceremonial, no difference appears between this division and the Coast 
Salish of Fraser River. In both, religious dancing was conditioned by the 
possession of personal guardian spirits or powers and inherited privilege, in 
the form of the swaixwe mask, figured prominently in social functions. The 
importance of initiation declines as one follows the river inland. Puget 
Sound, in contrast, although religious dancing was entirely conditioned by 
the possession of personal powers, did not have the swaixwe mask; inherited 
privilege, in the Northwest Coast sense, was absent; and initiation did not 
feature. 

According to this criterion, the Nooksack fit squarely into the Puget 
Sound picture. But the Lummi" belonged with the groups along the Fraser 
River and the waters at its outlet. The groups north of the Lummi on the 
coast at the mouth of the south arm of the Fraser and east of there, at Boun- 
dary Bay, may also have belonged with the Fraser River on this score al- 
though, like the Lummi, when considered from the viewpoint of their local 
units, they seem to have been similar to groups on Puget Sound. 

The Songish, who apparently had local units not unlike those of Puget 
Sound, were again like the Sound in the absence of the swaixwe mask." Yet 
initiation played an important role in a form of ceremonial society which 
they are said to have borrowed from the Nootka." Secret societies were not 
present among the Fraser River and Puget Sound Salish although a Clallam 
form had reached the salt water villages of the southern Sound" by way of 
the Twana of Hood Canal. The Twana themselves likewise had the Puget 
Sound local unit; lacked the swaixwe mask; and participated in a form of 
secret society with initiation. 


® Bernard Stern, The Lummi (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol 
XXVIII, 1936). 


10 As in this case, where reference to literature is not possible, data must be understood to 


come from personal field notes. 1 Barnett, loc. cit., p. 137-139. 
2 Tbid., p. 121. 13 Stern, loc. cit. 
44 Boas, loc. cit., 1890, p. 570. 8 Thid., p. 578. 


16 Marian W. Smith, The Puyallup-Nisqually (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology, Vol. XXXII, 1940), p. 92-94. 
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It is not surprising, of course, that uneven overlapping of this sort 
should occur among peoples on the borders of regions with disparate culture 
elements. On the south and east the limits of Puget Sound culture could only 
be fixed by reference to different criteria than those used above. However, 
it may be noted that the Upper Chehalis" agreed in every respect with their 
immediate neighbors to the north and should undoubtedly be thought of in 
connection with Puget Sound. 


IV 

One hundred and twenty-four villages or land divisions have been re- 
corded for Puget Sound. Even by combining the units of the extended vil- 
lages, the number of groups is only reduced to sixty: a number much too 
unwieldy to allow of treatment. To the north the Nooksack, Samish and 
Lummi villages may be spoken of as units because of their dialectical dis- 
tinctness. But, although there were dialectical differences among other 
Sound peoples, these were not sufficiently distinctive to permit grouping of 
villages in this way. Drainage systems and topographical groupings likewise 
prove unsatisfactory.'® 

I should, therefore, like to suggest an elevenfold division of these Sound 
peoples: the Sahehwamish, Squakson, Puyallup, Nisqually, Duwamish, 
Suquamish, Snohomish, Swinomish, Muckleshoot, Snoqualmie and Skagit. 
These are, naturally, not sociologically comparable to the ethnic groups of 
more northern Coast Salish, but within each existed certain communities of 
interest grounded in drainage system contacts, topographical continuities, 
marital ties, cultural similarities, or combinations of these factors. The 
eleven groups just listed, plus the Samish, Lummi and Nooksack, consti- 
tute the “tribal divisions” of Puget Sound. 

In addition, Puget Sound villages show variations in their sociological 
groups and in their ceremonial and power complexes which warrant a divi- 
sion into four major ethnologic areas: the Puyallup-Nisqually, Central and 
Northern Puget Sound and Inland Puget Sound. 

I have retained the rather awkward hyphenated form, Puyallup-Nis- 
qually, for the ethnologic area of the southern Sound because of the dual 
culture in this section. This was the Sound region in which prairie horse cul- 
ture developed most fully. The Puyallup-Nisqually were characterized by 
an extreme development of sorcery in the hands not only of shamans but 
also of all individuals. Villages commonly consisted of one communal house, 
seldom of more than two such houses; village or, more accurately, house 


17 Thelma Adamson, Ms. Notes. 
18 This is a departure from the view I expressed earlier: Smith, loc. cit., p. 32. 
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exogamy was the rule; and residence was as often matrilocal as patrilocal. 

Central Puget Sound coupled with the belief in general sorcery a tend- 
ency to systematize the ceremonial aspects of guardian spirit or power danc- 
ing by linking together under one descriptive title individual dance perform- 
ances with the same song rhythms, paraphernalia, etc. The Central Sound 
was apparently the center of the elaborate Puget Sound soul-recovery cere- 
mony about which so much has been written. This dramatic shamanistic 
performance spread north and south along the shores of the Sound and in- 
land up the Snohomish and Duwamish rivers but did not reach the northern 
Inland Puget Sound group, i.e. the Skagit. 

Although Northern Puget Sound shared in full in the Puget Sound power 
concept, in practice suspicion of general sorcery was less marked. The skwe- 
dilitch board, which was also present in the Central area, played an impor- 
tant ceremonial role. Villages were larger and were connected with a change 
in house structure. Barnett says:'® “A second impression . . . is that these 
dwellings (of the Coast Salish) ... were unsegmented units with a broad 
unobstructed avenue running the entire length. Actually, each was com- 
posed of a series of individually constructed units—houses in fact—formed 
by as many cross-wise plank partitions.’’ These were distinct types. The 
type described for the Strait of Georgia was in use in Northern Puget Sound 
and, in part, in the Central Sound. The unsegmented type was used in the 
south. At least in the Sound region, unsegmented house constructions were 
associated with sociological house groups of prime significance in social 
ceremonial and economic life, and houses formed of series of family quarters 
were associated with greater family solidarity and importance of kin lines. 
Residence in the Northern Sound was loosely patrilocal in theory but gene- 
alogies show that roughly fifteen per cent of cases were matrilocal. 

The Inland Sound area lay in the foothills of the Cascades. Each of its 
three divisions was east of, or upriver from, one of the ethnologic areas al- 
ready described and each shared traits with the area to which it was tied by 
the direction of drainage systems. Thus, the Muckleshoot and Puyallup- 
Nisqually, the Snoqualmie and Central Puget Sound, and the Skagit and 
Northern Puget Sound were generally similar to each other. The traits 
which made the Inland area distinct rested in part upon environmental in- 
fluences; clams, seals and other salt water products were negligible in the 
diet; hunting was almost as important as fishing; and cross-country travel 
by land was prominent, a fact which was said to explain why social gather- 
ings never achieved “potlatch” proportions. In part, however, the traits had 
nothing to do with environmental conditions. Among salt water groups, es- 


9 Barnett, loc. cit., p. 127. 
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pecially in the Central and Northern Sound, there was a considerable feeling 
for inherited class distinction, which often biased although it never com- 
pletely swayed public opinion: in the Inland Sound class was purely a mat- 
ter of behavior and inheritance was so unimportant even among the Skagit 
as to make kin lines insignificant. Furthermore, power dancing resisted any 
tendency toward systematization and remained highly individualized 
throughout the Inland area. 


V. TRIBAL AND VILLAGE DISTRIBUTION 


In outlining the territory occupied by tribal divisions I have followed 
native ideology and stressed water courses and bodies of water rather than 
ground surfaces. However, for the sake of convenience I have described ex- 
tended villages as single territorial units: in these cases it must be under- 
stood that each of the villages listed had its own section of territory. The 
position of the village indicates the section of the drainage system of which 
it made particular use, this section being regularly upriver from the village 
site and on the neighboring banks of bays, lakes, etc. Village sites marked 
with an asterisk bore the same name as the extended village. 

Village sites of the Sahehwamish, Squakson, Puyallup, Duwamish and 
Muckleshoot are not listed since they appear elsewhere (Smith, loc. cit., pp. 
9-20). Note that according to the plan outlined above there has been some 
rearrangement of villages. 

Phonetic transcription for the Puyallup-Nisqually area is standardized 
to the dialect of one individual from the Puyallup (ibid. p. xii). Names from 
other areas are not standardized; there are probably as many dialects or 
localisms represented as informants. The only selection I have been able to 
make is to prefer whenever possible the form given by the informant whose 
own home, and presumably dialect, was nearest to the place in question. 


PUYALLUP-NISQUALLY 

SAHEHWAMISH 
A. Sahehwamish or sahéwabc: Shelton Inlet 
B. tapigsdabc : Oyster Bay 
C. sqwayai'thabc: Mud Bay 
D. statcésabc : Budd Inlet 
E. ¢“ts’étcaxl : Henderson Inlet 
F. elésedabc : Medicine Creek and lower reaches of the Nisqually River 


SQUAKSON 


A. Squakson or sqwéksdabc: North Bay 
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PUYALLUP 


. Steilacoom or éct’élegababc : Steilacoom Creek and neighboring beach 

. sxbtlbabc : Carr Inlet 

. sShaxtl’abc: Hylebos Waterway 

. Puyallup or spwiydlaphabc: Commencement Bay and Puyallup River 


as far up as the mouth of Clarks Creek 


). sgwapdbc: southern Vashon Island and land west of the Narrows 


NISQUALLY 


. bacdlabc : Mashell Creek and neighboring Nisqually River 

. sakwtabc : Clear Creek and neighboring Nisqually River 

. yo’ xwdlscabc: Muck Creek and neighboring Nisqually River 
. yicdxtcabc : Nisqually Lake 

. sigwéletcabc Segualitcu River 


Clover Creek 


3. tsagwéqwabc : Clarks Creek and neighboring Puyallup River 


CENTRAL PUGET SOUND 
DUWAMISH 


. Duwamish or ?“duwdbc:*° Duwamish River, up to and including the 


Black River, and neighboring beach 


. katilbabc : Cedar River 


White River from the mouth of Black River to its confluence with 
Green River 


. tuwtlabc: Eastern Lake Washington 


Western Lake Washington. These and the other people of the lake 
were sometimes called xatcéabc, ‘‘Lake people,” a term similar to those 
of topographical meaning already listed. 


*, Sammamish: Sammamish Lake and River 


SUQUAMISH 


. Sdq’tabc : Sinclair Inlet, Dyes Inlet and southern Blakely Island 


1. - at Bremerton 
2. - on Eagle Harbor 


. Suquamish or swiq’wabc: Liberty Bay, Port Madison and northern 


Blakely Island 


3. —— at Suquamish 
4. —— above Poulsbo 
5. —— at Point Monroe 


20 This is a drainage system term; it does not indicate an extended village. For a descrip- 


tion of the Duwamish River drainage as it was before the depth of Lake Washington was 


changed see (Smith, loc. cit., p. 16). 
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SNOHOMISH 


. Skwdstdiabc: from Preston Point, above Everett, to southern tip of 


Camano Island 
s * at Marysville at the mouth of Kwilcedar Creek 
2. tcatclgs: opposite Tulalip on Tulalip Bay 


. Snohomish or sadahébc: Port Gardner Bay and Snohomish River as far 


up as Snohomish 

3. écil’aks: at Everett on the south side of the mouth of the Snohomish 
River 

4. hibélb: on the north side of the mouth of the Snohomish River 


. sdugwddsxabc : southern portion of Whidby Island 


$. opposite Mukilteo on Whidby Island 

6. at Newell on Useless Bay 

“qwéil’ babc : Snohomish River from Snohomish to Monroe 

7. —— at Snohomish at the mouth of Pilchuck Creek 

8. —— below Monroe two miles from the confluence of the Skykomish 


and the Snoqualmie 


NORTHERN PUGET SOUND 
SWINOMISH 


. Swinomish or swidabc: southern Padilla Bay, Swinomish Slough which 
g 


joins Padilla Bay and Skagit Bay, Skagit Bay from Sullivan Slough 
north and southeast portion of Fidalgo Island. The present Indian reser- 
vation, xwixwéts, was a temporary camp. 

1. galégut: not far from Whitney at the highway bridge 

2. cuptadétci: on Swinomish Slough three miles from La Conner 

3. —— on Sullivan Slough just east of La Conner 

4. sdéos: near Lone Tree Point 

skwadébc: North Fork of the Skagit River and eastern part of Whidby 
Island lying north of Oak Harbor 

5. skwikwikwab: mouth of the North Fork of the Skagit 

6. tc’ot’ab, “flea”: ona point across Skagit Bay 


. ktkidlos : Skagit Bay from the South Fork of the Skagit to northern tip 


of Camano Island 

de at the mouth of Carpenter Creek between Conway and Fir 
8. dtsalédi: at Utsalady on Camano Island 

Skagit or sgddju: Whidby Island from Oak Harbor south to Snaklem 
Point 

9. at Oak Harbor 

10. xébaks : on the upper end of Penn’s Cove not far from San de Fuca 
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SMITH] THE COAST SALISH OF PUGET SOUND 
1. batsddsali or xobatstsdtsale : at Coupeville 
12. ba” asats: between Coupeville and Snaklem Point west of Long 
Point 
13. tcubadltced : on the north side of Snaklem Point about four miles from 
Coupeville 
E. kwdédsagbiug" : lower reaches of Stillaguamish River and Port Susan 
14. ———* at the mouth of the Stillaguamish 


INLAND PUGET SOUND 
MUCKLESHOOT 


A. sq’wa'dabc: upper reaches of Wappato Creek 
B. ts’ uwddiabc: Puyallup River above its confluence with Carbon River 
C. tuwhdq’habc: Carbon River 
D. —— South Prairie Creek 
E. sbalxgéabc: White River above its confluence with Green River 
F. ilélgo’bc: Green River 
G. susdébc: Suise Creek 
SNOQUALMIE 
A. Snoqualmie or sdékwalbiug’: Snoqualmie River. The last two villages 
were known as béxwaxbabc because they were bilingual: strictly speaking 
only these two belong in the Inland area and the two downriver villages 
should be listed with the Snohomish. sdékwalbiug" is a drainage system 
term. 
1. —— at Cherry Valley 
2. - opposite the mouth of the Tolt River on the Snoqualmie 
3. —— at Fall City 
4, - below Snoqualmie Falls 
B. stak’téledjabc: Skykomish River as far up as Sultan, including Sultan 


Creek 
5. ———* above Monroe at the mouth of Sultan Creek 
6. —— on Sultan Creek four miles above its mouth 

C. Skykomish or sgékwabc: Skykomish River above Sultan 
7. ———* on the Skykomish below Goldbar 


SKAGIT 
A. Stillaguamish or stulagwdbc :*' Stillaguamish River from Arlington up 
1. —— at Arlington 
2. —— at Trafton 


* This is a drainage system term, it does not indicate an extended village. 
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3. below Oso 

4. —— opposite Hazel 

duwa”’xa: mainland drainages from South Bellingham to Bayview in- 
cluding part of Lake Whatcom, Lake Samish and Samish River. Once 
a large group they were pushed inland by wars with the Samish. They 
did not speak Samish but were sometimes called “upper Samish,” 
stuksimuc, stuksdbc, or stuRéwac. 

5. batsldtlaos: at Bayview on Padilla Bay 


. Nookachamps or dukacébis, da’qwatcabs: Skagit River from Mt. Vernon 


to Sedro Woolley and Nookachamps River drainage including Big Lake 
6. ———* back of Mt. Vernon just below the concrete bridge 
7. tslétlabc : on Big Lake 


D. sikwigwilts : Skagit River from Sedro Woolley to below Lyman 
8. ——* on the flats near Sedro Woolley 
E. tcubadlic: Skagit River from Lyman to below Hamilton, including Day 


G. 


H. 


Creek drainage 
9. ——* at the mouth of Day Creek 


. baslo”’xalo’x : north bank of the Skagit from Hamilton to Birdsview 


10. ———* at Hamilton 

basxddsadsiug* : south bank of the Skagit from Hamilton to Birdsview 
11. ———* opposite Hamilton 

sbdleug" : Skagit River from above Birdsview to above Concrete 

12. ———* at Concrete 

basélelotsed : Skagit River from Van Horn to roughly three miles above 
Rockport and Sauk River almost to the mouth of Suiattle River 

13. écdgwalq’: at the mouth of Sauk River 

basgéqwiug” : Skagit River above Rockport 

——* at Marble Mount at the mouth of the Cascade River 


. Sauk or sébkiug" : Sauk River above the confluence of the Suiattle 


15. ———* on Sauk prairie below Darrington 


. Suiattle or swydil’biug": Suiattle River 


16. ———* not far above the mouth of Suiattle River 


SAMISH 


. Samish or sémc: Samish Bay, Samish Island, Guemes Island and north- 
west portion of Fidalgo Island 

1. dtséged: on the south side of the slough at Edison on Samish Bay 

. guyguydla: on Guemes Island facing west toward Cypress Island 

. dkwibt, xwai’ bat: at Anacortes 

. k'waldl: at Summit Park on Fidalgo Bay 
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LUMMI 


A. Lummi:” Bellingham Bay, Nooksack River below Ferndale, Orcas Is- 
land and western San Juan Island. The islands between the mainland 
and the tip of Vancouver Island were inhabited by Samish, see above, 


and by peoples who spoke the Lummi dialect. These villages were un- 
doubtedly autonomous, as were all Lummi villages, thus explaining the 
discrepancy noted by Spier** between Stern’s account and the earlier 
records. Eastern San Juan Island seems to have been Sanetch territory. 
The western tip of Point Roberts was visited every summer by Lummi 
families but was actually outside of their home waters. 


NOOKSACK 
A. Nooksack :** Nooksack River drainage from a point above Ferndale 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
New York, N. Y. 


* For village sites see Stern, Joc. cit. His list may not be complete but my informants cor- 
roborated several of his mainland and neighboring sites 
23 Leslie Spier, Tribal Distribution in Washington (General Series in Anthropology, No. 3, 


1936), p. 38. % Village sites will appear in a later paper. 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES 
AMONG THE IBO OF NIGERIA! 


By H. A. WIESCHHOFF 


HE importance which the Ibo of Southern Nigeria attach to personal 

names (afa) is well expressed in their proverb: ““‘When a person is given 
a name his gods (or spirits) accept (it), (agoa onye afa cia analo).”’ Any close 
religious connection between the spirits and the bearer of the name is, 
however, no longer traceable, although a few practices might be interpreted 
to that effect. The Ibo have a custom called ena ago (lit. to receive a name- 
sake) in which a person of a certain name may approach the parents of a 
child bearing his name and ask for a present, upon receipt of which he in 
turn will bestow a present or token upon the child. Although this was taken 
more seriously in former days, my informant described the present practice 
as being slightly comical in character with only a nominal exchange of gifts 
being made, which does not seem to have any present religious or social sig- 
nificance. The following discussion of names and their meaning will, how- 
ever, reveal that names are not merely considered as tags by means of which 
individuals may be distinguished, but are intimately associated with various 
events in the life of the individual as well as those of the family and the 
larger social groups. 


I. NAMING CUSTOMS 


A naming ceremony, igu afa (lit. to give a name), takes place seven na- 
tive weeks (oge) of four days each after the child has been born. During the 
intervening twenty-eight days? the infant remains unnamed and is referred 
to as omo ofu (new child). The child is spoken of as nwa okele if it is a male, or 
if a female as i#e manya (lit. pot of palm wine). On the day the name is to be 
given, which is also the day the mother visits the market for the first time 
after her delivery, the relatives of both the father and the mother assemble 
in the house where the baby has been born. The families of the father and 
mother independently propose a name for the child so that each individual 
receives two names, although only one of them is retained in later life. The 
decision in regard to which name shall be considered the proper one is of no 
little concern to the interested parties, particularly to the families of the 


1 This study represents part of the results of work done with Mr. Julius Okala of Onitsha 
in Tboland, now a student at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 

I wish to gratefully acknowledge the financial aid for this study received under Grant 
No. 435 of the Faculty Research Committee of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2 In individual cases the boy’s name may be chosen on the eighth day after birth at 
which time it is the custom for boys to be circumcised. 
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parents since it is frequently considered a matter of prestige for that family 
whose choice becomes officially recognized. While this selection seems to be 
more easily made in socially less prominent families, the father’s desire 
being more or less respected, in socially outstanding families this matter 
may lead to disputes between the child’s father and mother or between 
their respective families. Thus it sometimes happens that each family will 
call the child by the name which that family chose. This was the case, for 
example, with my informant who lived for the greater part of his youth 
with his maternal grandmother, who along with the other maternal relatives 
called him by the name chosen by them, but whenever he associated with 
members of his paternal family he was referred to by the name which they 
had selected. 

Asa rule, the family with the greater social prestige, which in this society 
is usually a function of economic circumstances, is able to determine the 
selection according to its wishes. If the mother’s relatives are more well- 
to-do than those of the father, their choice will be given preference, and 
conversely if the father belongs to a large and powerful clan, the paternal 
family’s choice is accepted with little or no dispute. 

Sometimes the interference of the dibia afa, the oracle doctor, is neces- 
sary. He may exploit his reputation by stating that a certain name is less 
desirable on account of spiritual considerations, perhaps pointing to the 
possibility that if a particular name were selected, a certain ancestor with 
the same name might obtain power over the child and over the parents and 
clan as well. My informant stated expressly that although some people 
believe in the existence of such spiritual connections between the name of 
the child and some ancestor, that it is not part of Ibo belief in general, the 
dibia afa offering his good services only to settle unnecessary family dis- 
putes. 

Such friction, although occurring quite frequently, is by no means un- 
avoidable. It would be considered normal to use tentatively one name and 
then later to select by common agreement the one of the two names pre- 
viously proposed which is thought to best suit the character of the child. 

Although the initial conferring of two names is the rule, in individual 
cases even three or four may be selected, a situation which may come about 
if disputes arise within either the mother’s or the father’s family. An in- 
fluential uncle of the child, for instance, may have his own suggestion for 
a name which although not acceptable to the other family members will 
nevertheless be added since the uncle’s social prestige cannot be ignored. 
Although the members of the child’s immediate family may ignore this 
name altogether, in the uncle-child relationship it continues to remain the 
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only recognized one. Such examples of plural names are numerous and 
others could be mentioned but the foregoing explanations should serve to 
clarify the most important principles underlying Ibo naming practices. 


II. INTERPRETATION OF NAMES 


A. Names of Males 
1. Ikemefona: “Let my strength not be lost.” f.8 


2. 


Ikeebunam: “Let strength not kill me.” m. No details are available except 
that the first name expresses spite reflecting disharmony in the family. 

Aniweta: “Ani brought (it).” f. Ani is translated as “spirit of the land”’ or 
“clan idol’”’ which is venerated. 

Aniegboka: “Ani has finally separated.’”? m. The mother was not a native 
of Onitsha. At the birth of this her third child she felt that she had been 
favored by the spirit (avi) and that she is now secure in her marriage. 
The word “separate” is used by her with reference to possible friction 
between her and her husband. The meaning of the name is therefore: The 
spirit has finally separated me from disharmony with my husband. 


. Edekobi: (Abbr. of Edeekobeobi); ““Do not hang your heart.” f. With this 


name the father indicated that he did not want to hang his heart on the 
child so that he would not be too disappointed in case the child should die. 

Onolonye: “It has remained among (us).” m. The mother expresses the hope 
that the child would live. Since she had given birth to many children, she 
thought: “Among so many, why should this child be lost.” 


. Odeakosa: (Abbr. of Oden’akaolisa): “He is in the hands of the Olisa.” f. 


Olisa is explained as “spirit of plenty.” 
Nwacukwu: “Son of Cukwu.”’ m. Cukwu is translated as “‘God.” 


. Egbuniwe: “Do not kill in anger.” f. The mother of the child was a foreigner, 


belonging to the tribe of Kukuruku. Being away from her own family 
she had little protection in her new environment and was subjected to 
ill treatment by the native women of the village. Therefore the husband 
in selecting this name for his son addressed the other women of the 
village. 

Iga: (Kukuruku name) m. Informant only knows that it means “anchor,” 
but does not know the specific circumstances for the selection, except 
for the fact that the mother after having given birth to a son felt well 
“anchored” in her relations to her husband and to his family. 


6. Onyacam: (Abbr. of Onye aconam) “Do not find me.” f. With this name the 


father expresses a threat: ‘Do not anger me regarding my child.”’ Thus 
he indicates that he will do anything if his child should be harmed. 
Ikemma: “Power of beauty” m. No additional explanation was given. 


7. Obioso: (Abbr. of Obialon’oso) “One who ended the oso season.” f. The child 


was born at the end of the eso season which is the time of the ceremony 


3 f. indicates that the name was selected by the father, m. by the mother. 
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for conferring ‘‘titles’’ upon a selected group of men. The father of the 
child had become a “titled” man during this ceremony. 

Oboago: “Expert in killing leopards.” m. During the mother’s pregnancy 
the father was very successful in hunting leopards. 


. Emenike: “Do not with force.” f. No further explanation given. 


Second name European: Leo. 


. Dumaka: “Help me with hands (in bringing up the child).” f. At the time 


of the child’s birth the father was in financial difficulties and was looking 
for support. 

Obiefuna: “Let the family line not be lost.”” m. The two children previously 
born were girls; now a boy had arrived who would carry on the family. 
(Ibo descent is patrilineal.) 

Ifekandu: “‘(What) thing is above life.’’ {. No additional explanation was 
available. 

Okabue: (Abbr. of Odikasebgue) ‘‘Like to be killed.”” m. The child looked 
weak and it was feared that it would die. 


. Onyejekwe: ““Who will believe.” f. Nobody believed that the mother would 


have a child. 
Second name unknown. 


. Nwanolu: (Abbr. of Nwanolueagunye) “Tf the child (lives) it reaches (great- 


ness).’”’ No other explanation available. 
Second name unknown. 

Aboka: “We revenge too much.” m. Name is part of a saying: Aboka 
atunyeisi (If we revenge too much we throw our head in). The following 
circumstances led to the selection of this name: The mother had been a 
very beautiful girl whom her husband had made great effort to marry 
inasmuch as many other suitors were in competition with him. After the 
marriage these suitors were resentful towards the successful husband. 
After the birth of the child the mother hoped that the fight would stop 
and expressed the desire in the name. 

Ibe: (Abbr. of Ibeanaeweka) “‘People continue to be angry too much.” f. 
The name refers to the above mentioned instance. 

. Agunyegu: (Shall) we count (him) among (us)?”’ f. The child was very weak 
and the father felt uncertain as to whether it would live. 

Iweobi: “Anger of the heart.’”? m. The mother was more hopeful regarding 
the child’s health and life but was afraid of the malice of other women 
who by witchcraft might threaten the life of the child; their “anger of 
of the heart”’ might kill it. 

Anizoba: “‘(Let) Ani continue to defend.” f. With this name the child was 
given into the protection of Ani. 

Aniemena: “(Let) Ani not undo.” m. No special explanation was available. 

Aseka: (Abbr. of Asekaabulu) “‘(If) we continue to say, we shall be.” f. 
The child was born when the father was estranged from his relatives. 

Now that he had a son he felt indifferent toward his family and so ad- 
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dressed them saying: “If you continue to say we shall be relatives, it is 
now all right.” 

Anyakaora: “The eye being above all others.” m. It is the child’s father’s 
name; the mother selected it to express her desire that the child would 
reach greatness. 

Aniwetalu: ‘Ani has brought (it) ”’ f. 

Aniegbeka: “‘Ani has finally separated.” As in No. 2 “separate” indicates 
“separation from friction.” This child who was the first after many 
years of marriage finally terminated the marital disharmony. 


. Ndenu: (Abbr. of Ndalonenu) “Did I fall from above?” No further explana- 


tion was available. 
Second name unknown. 

Atuanya: “Not expected (lit. We throw the eyes).” f. A male child was 
not expected; the name expresses the father’s surprise. 

Anesiemike: “We sit very well.” m. Since the father did not expect a male 
child, the mother was overjoyed that she gave birth to a boy, thus having 
fulfilled the expectation that a woman must bear a son. With this name 
she expresses the belief that she is now well settled with respect to her 
husband and his family. 

Akubueze: “Wealth is the king.”’ f. The father died before the child was born. 
The father’s family therefore selected the name and with it expressed the 
opinion that the father’s wealth might substitute for the loss of the father. 

Azunna: “Behind the father.’”’ m. This name expresses a thought similar 
to the first one, meaning that the father, although dead, acts as a shield 
to the child. 

Azekaiwe: “Youth is more unforgiving.” f. No other explanation was 
available. 

Anieroobi: “Ani does not uproot the heart.” m. No other explanation was 
given. 

Okonokwo: “Young man of nkwo-day.” f. Nkwo is the name of one of the four 
days of the week. The name indicates that the boy was born on that day. 

Amaobi: “Not knowing the heart.’’ Obi means “heart” as well as “public 
opinion.” No additional information was obtained. 

Cukwunwike: ‘“‘God has my strength.”’ No other explanation was given. 

Etuka: (Abbr. of Etube-ka-emelu) “If I reckon how I was treated.” m. 
The marriage of the parents was at first not very happy and the mother 
considered separating from her husband. But since he was a good friend 
of her brothers, particularly her eldest brother, the latter persuaded her 
to remain with her husband. After the birth of this first child she remem- 
bered the ill treatment which she had received from her husband and so 
expressed it with this name. (She was later divorced). 

Ejike: (Abbr. of Ejiro-ike-eme-ife-enu) “We do not use-power-in doing- 
things-of the world.” No further explanation was available. 

Second name unknown. 
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25. Cimebele: “Ci is kind.”’ Ci is a certain spirit, but no other explanation was 
given. 

Second name unknown. 

26. Omokakwulu: “One who does as he says.’’ Informant knows nothing about 
the circumstances which led to the selection of this name but adds that 
bearers of names live up to their meaning and explains that this person 
always threatened to commit suicide and eventually did so. 

Second name unknown. 

27. Ebosie: “After you have lied against (me).’”’ m. Many women of the village 
did not like the mother because they considered her “reckless.” She was 
believed to have seduced her husband and to have become pregnant be- 
fore her marriage so that her husband had to marry her. The other women 
of the village thought that she did not “play fair.”” The boy was born at 
the “regular time,”’ thus indicating that the women were wrong in their 
suspicions. This is expressed in the name. 

Second name unknown. 


B. Names of Females 


1. Iwenofu: (Let) anger cease.” f. The father expressed the hope that the 
disharmony existing in his family might cease. No details as to the nature 
of this are given. 

Alike: (Abbr. of Alikeocopeleabala) m. “Girl who drives out beautiful 
women.” The girl herself was very beautiful. 

. Ekuaje: “Tf it is said it is refuted.” m. The name was given because people 
believed that the mother would never have a child. 

Second name unknown. 

3. Nwaoga: “Child of air roots.”” m. The girl was born in the bush near air 
roots (oga). 
Second name unknown. 

4. Ezelaobo: “Getting a good stock.” f. The child seemed to be of good health 
and promised to become a good (i.e., strong) woman. (Zela obo refers to 
cross breeding of animals). 

Second name unknown. 

. Mgbuduumu: “One who supports breath.” f. The first child had died so 
the father expressed the hope that this child would live in order to “sup- 
port his breath.” 

Second name unknown. 

6. Cibuogwu: “Ci (a spirit) is medicine.”’ No further explanation was given. 
Second name unknown. 

7. Obiageli: “One who has come to eat.” f. There already were many children 
in the family. With the birth of his girl a “new eater” had arrived. 
Second name unknown. 

8. Odosiaku: “One who takes care of wealth.” f. No explanation was given. 

Second name unknown. 
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10. Ilom: (Abbr. of Ilomerika) ‘““My enemies are many.’ 
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9. Nwaibu: “Child of ibu.” f. The girl was born on the way to the market in 


ibu. The Ibo refer to any or all nearby towns outside Onitsha as ibu. 
Second name unknown. 

m. While the mother 
was pregnant the people declined speaking with her due to their fear of 
magic. Therefore she believed she had enemies. 

Second name unknown. 


11. Cimaokwu: “Ci knows a (true) word.” f. The mother was accused of adul- 


tery but maintained her innocence, and therefore the father selected this 
name: Ci knows the truth. 

Ifeyilimwa: “(What) thing is like a child?” m. The name refers to the same 
circumstance as the one alluded to by the father. According to Ibo 
understanding adultery becomes unimportant after the child is born, since 
the child is all that counts. Thus the name expresses the mother’s relief 
in not being persecuted further. 


12. Odinaci: “It is in the hands of Ci.’”’ No further explanation was given. 


Second name unknown. 


13.” Ekunaife: “Do not say things.” f. No further explanation. 


Emelumgeni: “What have I done?” m. The mother had difficulties in her 
marriage and so expressed it with this name. 


14. Ciyidi: “Your Ci is.” f. No further explanation. 


Iwegbuna: “Let anger not kill.” m. The father had fifteen wives between 
whom there were permanent difficulties. With this name the mother ad- 
dressed the co-wives warning them not to go too far in their opposition. 


. Adaeba: “First born daughter of the ‘house’.” f. Eba is an elevated place 


in the house. This word is also figuratively used in reference to lineage. 

Ezidilem: ‘‘(Let) the road continue to be for me.” m. It was the mother’s 
first child and with this name she expressed the hope that her marriage 
might continue to be a success as it had been theretofore. 


16. Adamma: “Daughter of beauty.” f. Refers to the child’s beauty. 


Eziamaka: “Road is very fine.” m. This first-born daughter was given the 


name because the mother’s marriage was doing well. 


17. Ogbunyaanu: ‘A poor man shall not marry her.” f. As the name indicates, 


the father did not desire to have a poor man marry his daughter. 
Anyanwu: “Sun.” m. Refers to the child’s beauty. 


18. Ciyidi: “Your Ci is.” This name was given because the mother almost died 


in childbirth. 
Second name unknown. 


19. Obiageli: “One who has come to eat.” f. There were already many children 


in the family so that this new child was merely regarded as a “new 
eater.” 


” 


Ogugua: “Comfort. 
No. 22). 
20. Udeafo: “Noise of the market.” m. The child was born when the market was 


m. No further explanation was given. (However cf. 
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in full swing and when the noise of the market was loudest. (Ude means 
loud noise and is also used to determine time; ude is approximately 1 P.M. 
which is also the time when the market noise is the loudest.) 
Second name unknown. 
21. Nwaobuako: ‘Child who carries wealth.” m. At the time of the birth of this 
child the family became better-off financially. 
Cinese: “Ci is protecting.” f. No further explanation. 
. Obbunyaanu: “A poor man shall not marry (her).”’ f. cf. No. 17. 

Ogugua: “Comfort.”’ m. The mother was the husband’s second wife. His 
first marriage had been consummated according to Christian fashion and 
therefore the first wife did not approve of his additional marriage. Since 
this second wife had no child for a long while, she had to suffer the ridicule 
of the first wife and felt greatly humiliated without being able to do any- 
thing about it. The birth of this child, therefore, gave her comfort. 

3. Anyannaka: “Eye of the father is above.”’ f. The name indicates the im- 
portance of the father’s vigilance over the child. 

Asuka: “The back is above.” m. Azu ordinarily means “the back” but it 
likewise refers to “‘the backer.”’ The family was poor, but since it had 
wealthy relatives, it was assured of social status. This fact is expressed 
in the name. 


Ill. THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF IBO NAMES 


The preceding analysis of names clearly indicates how intimately they 
are connected with events which have either direct or indirect bearing upon 
the birth of the child. Once the circumstances or life history connected with 
the individual or his parents is known, the name, which may contain a 
whole story in itself, becomes meaningful. However, certain prominent 
categories into which the names would seem to fall are also apparent. For 
example: 

(1) Several of the names express circumstances related to the birth of 
the child such as his place of birth, his appearance, the financial status of 
his parents at the time of birth, etc. Such factors were revealed in our 
analysis of the following names: Male, Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 16, 19, 20, and 22; 
Female, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 20, and 21. 

(2) Other names denote a certain concern for the child’s future and ex- 
press the hope that the child may live and thrive. This is revealed in male 
names Nos. 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, and 14. It is significant, however, that this type 
of name has been recorded only for males and not for females, indicating 
that in the patrilineal society of the Ibo with its special emphasis upon 
descent, the life of the male is regarded as more important than that of the 
female and consequently the future of the boy is uppermost in the minds 
of his parents and is so expressed in the names which he is given. 


| 
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(3) In this connection it might be pointed out that some names seem to 
indicate disappointment regarding the birth of a child and that the infant 
is merely accepted as a “new eater” and thus apparently as a burden to 
the parents. It may be significant that the only two examples of this are 
those of girls (Nos. 7 and 19) which factor may suggest a social preference 
for boys. 

(4) Other names indicate that the children are given into the protection 
of spirits. This is manifested in male names Nos. 2, 4, 15, 21, 23, and 25, 
and in female names Nos. 6, 11, 12, 14, 18, and 21. While the selection of 
these names may be motivated by the desire to secure the general welfare 
and longevity of the child, it is to be noted that these names are standard- 
ized to a greater degree than others and approach in their significance many 
names of European culture as for example Gottlieb or Gottraut in German. 
The analogy also holds in that most of these names remained unexplained 
by the informant, doubtlessly because they had lost their original religious 
significance. 

(5) In all aforementioned categories the names center around the child, 
the circumstances in the lives of the father and most members of the family 
ordinarily having little to do with the kind of name selected. However, in 
some cases circumstances pertaining to the life of the mother seem to 
underlie the idea expressed in the name. Thus in several instances the name 
implies that prior to the birth of the child, the parents did not live in har- 
mony and with this name the hope is expressed that the birth of the child 
might end that unpleasant situation. This is apparent in masculine names 
Nos. 1, 2, 17, and 23; and in feminine names Nos. 1, 13, 19, and 22. 

(6) Related to this motive is that group of names which indicate that 
after the birth of the child the mother feels more secure in her marriage. 
Since it is the woman’s foremost obligation to bear children and barrenness 
is a legal reason for divorce as well as a cause for a feeling of shame, one can 
readily realize the importance which the mother attaches to the birth of 
her child. This idea is manifested in male names Nos. 5 and 19, and in 
female names Nos. 2, 11, 15, 16, 19, and 22. 

(7) Particularly interesting and somewhat outstanding are those names 
with which either the father or the mother intend to admonishingly address 
other persons. This occurs in male names Nos. 5, 13, 14, and 27; and in 
female names Nos. 14, 17, and 22. These names serve a special social func- 
tion in that they are intended to minimize social friction. For instance, in 
discussing the name Aboka (Male No. 13), I asked my informant whether 
or not the persons to whom the name was directed resented the selection 
since the individual bearing this name served as an ever-present reminder 
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ef the disharmony and that thus the existing social friction might be aggra- 
vated. He maintained emphatically, however, that just the contrary would 
be true and that those addressed through the name would not only forget 
about the whole affair but would accept the name as a verdict against them, 
following the proverb that “When a person is given a name his gods (or 
spirits) accept it.” Thus those who previously had been resentful toward 
Aboka’s father for marrying the beautiful girl, now became reconciled to 
the new situation since they were compelled to do so by means of the selec- 
tion of the name itself. 

A similar purpose underlay the selection of the name Jweobi (Male No. 
14). “Anger of the heart” addresses other women who, the mother believed, 
might cause evil to the child by witchcraft. This name serves as a warning 
to the women who in turn refrain from harming the child for fear of being 
detected. Moreover this name might even elicit their benevolence in order 
to forestall future accusation in case the child should die and witchcraft 
should be determined the cause. Such names are obviously selected for the 
specific purpose of removing social friction. 

To some degree the same is true for those names listed under (5) which 
reveal the marital difficulties of the spouses who by announcing them in 
such manner are reminded, if not compelled, to respect the name. 

Attention may be drawn to the fact that the meaning of the two names 
selected for a child have not necessarily any connection, but in a few cases 
may refer to the same circumstance although expressing different points 
of view. As an example of this we may cite Cimaokwu and Ifeyilima (Female 
No. 11). In naming his child, the husband of the wife who was suspected of 
adultery laconically stated, “Ci knows the truth”; while the wife, though 
claiming to be innocent, felt relieved of further accusations and expressed 
this feeling by saying, ‘“‘What is like a child!” since, as stated before, with 
the birth of the child the previous adultery became unimportant and the 
case was considered closed. In discussing this name with my informant, he 
denied that it was shameful to bring such situations before the public, that 
to the contrary, in doing so the adultery was forgotten not only by the 
marital partners but by the general public as well. 


IV. NAMES AND EUROPEAN INFLUENCES 
In studying family genealogies it was revealed that following the period 
of European contacts there was a tendency to substitute English for Ibo 
names. It is extremely difficult to secure quantitative evidence in order to 
determine the extent of such acculturation but an ever-increasing preference 
for European names at the beginning of the twentieth century is unmistak- 
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able. This tendency which still prevails particularly affects the urbanized 
Ibo as well as the Nigerians in general, although my informant is under the 
impression that it affects only a comparative small fraction of the popu- 
lation. Those natives who became more strongly Europeanized accepted 
the English naming patterns by adopting the names of their father as sur- 
names and adding two or even three European names as first and middle 
names. A study of the social columns of Nigerian Negro newspapers* offers 
considerable evidence of this. 

More recently, however, there is a contra-acculturative trend. This 
statement is not only based upon the feeling of my informant, but is also 
borne out by the fact that the native newspapers publish official announce- 
ments of name changes in many of their editions. The Nigerian Eastern 
Mail has been examined from this point of view and although issues cover- 
ing only about a half a year were available, almost every one contained 
such announcements of changes in names. As an example we may refer to 
the issue of January 13, 1940 (Vol. V, No. 20, p. 10): “Change of Name. 
This is to notify the public and my friends that I, formerly known and 
addressed as Jonathan Babajide George, of His Majesty’s Customs, Nigeria, 
desire as from the 2nd instant to be known, addressed and called Obafemi 
Babajide Ayeni. .. .” 

In returning to native names, the old significance of those which still 
persist among the unacculturated natives is not recaptured. The inclination 
to revert to the use of native names, however, seems to indicate a growing 
tendency to preserve African institutions and to counteract Europeaniza- 
tion, which after an initial welcome is beginning to be resisted. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


4 E.g. Eastern Nigerian Guardian, West African Pilot, Nigerian Eastern Mail. 
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THE UTO-AZTECAN SYSTEM OF 
KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY* 


By D. B. SHIMKIN 


HIS paper reconstructs tentatively the proto-Uto-Aztecan system of 

kinship terminology; sketches briefly the changes that have since taken 
place in the terminologies of some members of the stock; and discusses some 
mechanisms possibly operative in the creation of these changes. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SYSTEM 

The evidence used in reconstructing the Uto-Aztecan terminology is of 
two kinds: 1. lexical, and 2. conceptual or ‘systemic.’ The technique of 
reconstruction has been conservative. I have followed closely the sound- 
shifts worked out by Sapir’ and by Whorf* in the collation of my lexical 
material. I have omitted several forms (e.g., Nahuatl pil-li; Cora peri, etc.)* 
of undoubted Uto-Aztecan origin but of doubtful original application to 
kinship terminology. In addition, I have omitted from the reconstruction 
a few concepts of wide distribution which seemed nevertheless to be con- 
vergences rather than concordances. An example is parent-child-in-law 
self-reciprocity, whose Uto-Aztecan character is contradicted by the pres- 
ence of two separate original terms for this relation, and its clearly exten- 
sional nature in several instances.‘ Finally, lexical and conceptual data have 
been used to check each other. 

I hope thus to have achieved a fairly accurate, although possibly in- 
complete, reconstruction. 

Lexical evidence 


* I am indebted to Dr. A. L. Kroeber for criticizing this manuscript. 

Typing for this paper was done by personnel of Works Projects Administration Official 
Project No. 66-1-08-62 Unit A-15. 

’ Sapir, 1913. 2 Whorf, 1935. 

* Sapir, 1913, 11: 478. ‘ Gifford, 1922, p. 55. 

5 The linguistic forms are normalized to confrom with the orthography recommended in 
Boas, 1916, and modified in Herzog, 1934. Typographical limitations have necessitated the 
elimination of superscribed whispered sounds (written on the line). They have also caused the 
following substitutions: b indicates the sonant, bilabial continuant; J, the sonant, alveolar 
affricate; 1, the lateral, surd affricate; g, the sonant, velar continuant; h, all aspirations. In 
Shoshone initial 9 is vocalic although not indicated specifically so as for m and n. Abbrevia- 
tions for tribal groups are as follows: Hopi (H), Tiibatulabal (T), Oregon Northern Paiute 
(NP), Serrano (Se), Cahuilla (Ca), Tarahumare (Ta), Varohio (Va), Shoshone (Sh), Uintah 
Ute (UU), Kawaiisu (Ka), Opata (O), Papago (Pa), Aztec (Az), Yaqui (Ya), Kitanemuk (Ki), 
Cora (Co), Mono (Mo), San Juan Capistrano (SJC), Tepehuan (Te), Tepecano (Tc), Luisefio 
(Lu), Pima (Pi), Kaibab Paiute (KP), Cupefio (Cu), Southern Paiute (SP). 
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1. Father: na’a (H); ana (T); na (NP); na (Se); na (Ca); ona (Ta); 
no’no:’ (V); a:’-pé (Sh); ? moa-ni (UU); muwuni (Ka). 

2. Mother: pienni (UU); m bi’a (Sh); yu’ (Se); yi (Ca); iye (Ta); no-de 
(O); je (Pa); ye- (H). 

Note: Whorf’s reconstruction *ye® rather than Sapir’s. *pia (?)7 seems to 
be correct. The Plateau Shoshonean “‘pi-” seems definitely to be a prefixed 
element (<animate being?), parallel to such examples as dogwoa (rattle- 
snake) < UA*koa;* pa-giu (fish) < UA*keu® (see Wife also). Sapir’s other 
examples, i.e. (Az) pi-li (elder sister), (SJC) pi:’t (younger sister) belong 
with UA*poni (Younger Sibling). 

3. Child: ti’i’ (my s, my d) (H); tiri (Co); de:’-pér (Sh); tepil (son) (Az). 

Note: This should not be confused with UA*tona>ndu’a (son) (Sh); 
ton-li (suffix marking scorn) (Az), etc.!° 

4. Child (man speaking): maiyin (mn’s s) (Se); mailoa (mn’ss) (Ca); 
ma, ma-la (mn’s d) (Ta); ma:la’ (mn’s ch) (Ya). 

5. Older Brother: paci'n (d, oss) (UU), mba3i (o ss) (Sh), pati (0 ss) (T); 
pas (o b) (Se); pas (o b) (Ca); bati (o b) (Ta); ba: (o b) (Op); aba-éi (0 b) 
(Ya); pa’ti (o b) (Va); aéka, a:é-ti (Az). 

6. Older Sister: iégéqa’ (H); kuéi (T); kor (Ki); ako (Ya); kér (Se); 
kis (Ca); ku (Op); koti (Va); -kuci (Co) 

7. (?) Younger Sibling: peni’i (y ss) (NP); buni (y ss) (Mo); pi’ni: 
(y ss) (Va); bini’ (y ss, w. sp.), boni (y b) (Ta); po’ni: (Va); pi’-ti (0 ss) 
(Az); pi:-t (y ss) (SJC). 

8. Father’s Older Brother; Younger Brother’s Child (man speaking): kumu 
(f, after death of ch; f o b, mss h, stepf) (T); kuguni (f, after death of ch; 
fo b, mss h, stepf), ku:éini (y b’s ch, m. sp.) (Ka); qu:nhi (f o b), qu:nhéinhi 
(? f o b’s ch) (UU); kwum (f o b) (Ki); kumu (f 0 b, y b ch) (Se); kum 
(f o b, y b ch) (Ca); ku: (f o b) (Op); kukuri (f b) (Va); gili (f o b) (Pa); 
kéle (f o b), aké:l (y b ch) (Pi); kumuli (f 0 b) (Te). 

9. Mother’s Brother: a'ra (m b; ss ch, m. sp.) (Sh.); ta’ha (m b) (H); 
aci (mb) (Mono); tas (Ca); tad (Se); tahtali (Pa); tatali (Te); date (Ta); 
tari (Tc); ta’ti (ftr) (Az). 


The sources are: (1) Bennett, 1935, (Ta); (2) Dolores, 1923, (Pa); (3) Gifford, 1922; (4) 
Gifford, 1917, (UU), (Ka), (T), (KP); (5) Kroeber, 1917, (Lu), (NP); (6) Kroeber, 1934, (Co), 
(Op), (Pa), (Tc), (Te), (Va), (Ya); (7) Lowie, 1909, (Sh); (8) Lowie, 1924, (NP) (Sh); (9) 
Lowie, 1929, (H); (10) Parsons, 1928, (Pi); (11) Parsons, 1932, (H); (12) Radin, 1925, (Az); 
(13) Sapir, 1913; (14) Stephen, 1936, (H); (15) Shimkin, n.d., (Sh); (16) Whorf, 1935; (17) 
Whorf and Trager, 1937. ® Whorf, 1935, p. 602. 

7 Sapir, 1913, 10: 393. 8 Sapir, 1913, 10: 397. ® Sapir, 1913, 11: 464. 
10 Sapir, 1913, 10: 398. 1 Sapir, 1913, 11: 459. 
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Note: The reconstruction UA*tati (whose reflexes would be derived by 
the regular treatment of *-t-, and vocalic assimilation in each daughter 
language”) appears definitely preferable to Whorf’s *taha.™ 

10. Father’s Sister: m b ah a (f ss; b’s ch, w. sp.) (Sh); pauwan (f ss, 
hss ch) (T); pahani (f ss, m b w) (Ka); pa:nhi (f ss), pa:cinhi (b ch, w. sp.) 
(UU); pahwa (f ss) (NP); pa’ (f ss, f fem c) (Se); pa (f ss, f fem c) (Ca); 
wowoiht (f y ss) (Pa); babo (f ss) (Op); bo b oit (fs) (Te). 

11. Mother’s Younger Sister: yir (m ss) (Ki); yir (m y ss, stepm, f y b w) 
(Se); yis (m y ss, stepm, f y b w) (Ca); yosmai (m y fem xc) (Lu); jisk 
(m y ss) (Pi); iée (m y ss) (Ta). 

12. Father’s Father; Son’s Child (man speaking): ngé’no (Sh); kunoni 
(Ka); qénunhi (UU); koli (grdftr) (Az).™ 

13. Mother’s Father; Daughter’s Child (man speaking): pao (Op); ba’p 
(Pa); baba (Tc); kwa’a (grdft) (H); kwadi (Ki); kwat (Se); pa:p (Pi). 

14. Father’s Mother; Son’s Child (woman speaking): kak (Pa); ka-suli 
(Te); kaka-ri (Tc); kaguni (mm; d ch, w. sp.) (Ka); nga’gu (mm; d ch, 
w. sp.) (Sh); kahk (Pi); ka’ (f par) (Se); ka’ (f par) (Ca). 

15. Mother’s Mother; Daughter's Child (woman speaking): u’cinhi (fm; 
s ch, w. sp.) (KP); huci (fm; s ch, w. sp.) (Sh); huji (fm; s ch, w. sp.) (Mo); 
ucu (T); su’ (mm) (Ca); u:su (Ta); asuk (Ya); su (grdmt) (Op); uli (mm) 
(Te); huri (mm) (Tc); hu’uli (Pa); so’o (grdmt) (H); si’ (grdmt) (Az). 

16. Husband: qunya (H); quman (KP); gu:’xa-pé (Sh); gume (Mo); 
kunam (T); kun (Cu); ku:na (Ya); gunah (Ta); kin (Co); kuN (Pa). 

17. Wife: honi’k (Pa); piwhani, wo:honi (co-w) (Ka); piwanhi (h, wf) 
(UU); pinwa (w, spouse) (SP); ngwé (Sh). 

18. Son-in-Law: munacinhi (UU); mu’:na-pé (Sh); mo:noni (Ka); 
mone’ (Ta); mon-li (Az); mu (-“in-law-”’) (Co). 

19. (?) Parent-in-Law: wasumbis (spouse’s par) (T); wisimbiani (h ss, 
bw, w. sp.) (Ka); waisi (ss 1, w. sp.) (Mo); was (d 1 before birth of ch) (Cu) 
wasi (ml) (Ta). 

Conceptual evidence: 

This is based on the systems of ten typical Uto-Aztecan tribes, broken 
up into their component kinship concepts or characters. The lists of charac- 
ters are not exhaustive, the object being to ascertain the most probable 
concordances and the major differences, not minute ramifications and 
variants. 


® Sapir, 1913, 11: 459-466, 10: 400-405. 48 Whorf, 1937, p. 273. 
4 Sapir, 1913, 11: 477. % Sapir, 1931, p. 611. 
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7. Term for “‘y sib” 

. Term for “o sib” 

. Term for “‘ss 

. Term for “sib opp sex”’ 
. F=fsss 

. Fb s=grds; fb d=grdd 
. Fss=fssd 

. F ss=b ch (ws) 

. Mb=ss ch (ms) 

. Mob and myb distinct 
. Foss and fyss distinct 

. Foss=mbw 

. Son, mn’s d, wm’s d 

. B ch=own ch (ms) 

. Ss ch=own ch (ws) 

. Wm ch not diff. by sex 
. 3 grdpar terms: mf, mm, fpar 

. 2 grdpar terms 

. Teknonymy; all aff. kin* 

. Non-tek. term: sib | 

. Non-tek. term: par 1 

. Non-tek. terms: all affinal kin 

. Parl=ch1l 

. Change of terms on change of status 
. Coupling terms 
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Probable Uto-Aztecan elements are enclosed within the heavy line. 


Traits 


. O and y sib distinct 
. Parallel c=sib 
. Mb distinct from f, fb 


F and fb distinct 
Fob and fyb distinct 
Fss distinct from m, m ss 


. M and mss distinct 

. Moss and myss distinct 

. Term for “child” 

. Four grdpar term 

. Grdpar terms self-reciprocal* 

. Fob=yb ch; fyb=ob ch (m s) 
. Teknonymous terms appl. to some affinal kin 


. All c=sib 
. Moss=yss ch; myss=oss ch (ws) 
. Fb=mssh 


Remarks 


® Except fbd, fbs w hich = gds, gdd, resp. 
> Only as “yf” and “of.” 

¢ F (after death of ch)=fob only. 

4M (after death of ch) = moss only. 

© Normally with dimunitive suffix on the 


grandchild term. 


Fb grdch (ws). 
£ Itopqua; yb (ms, ws); yss (ws). 
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: @ 
Mob = “old-mother-brother”; mayb, 


mb=a’ra; mob=cu’gu’ara. 


i See note “‘d.” 

Except h, w. 

' Non-tek. before death of ch; tek. after. 
™ Non-tek. —2 birth of ch; tek. after. 
(ws): maiyak 

° Means “friend”: (Sh) néri, (NP) adatoi. 
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On the basis of the evidence given above, I reconstruct the following as 


the Uto-Aztecan system of kinship terminology. Distinct terms for: 
1. Father. 
2. Mother. 
3. Child (?woman speaking). 
4. Child (man speaking). 
5. Older brother, older male parallel or cross-cousin. 
6. Older sister, older female parallel or cross-cousin. 


7. Younger sibling (?), younger parallel or cross-cousin. (This may 


have been only younger sister, with younger brother probable but 


unreconstructed, in that case.) 


&. Father’s older brother; younger brother’s child (man speaking); 
mother’s sister’s husband. (I have found no original Uto-Aztecan 
term for father’s younger brother. Possibly it was a variant of some 


other term, such as older brother.) 
9. Mother’s brother. 
10. Father’s sister. 


11. Mother’s younger sister; (?) older sister’s child (woman speaking). 
(I have found no original term for mother’s older sister. This too 


may have been an extension.) 
12. Father’s father; son’s child (man speaking). 
13. Mother’s father; daughter’s child (man speaking). 
14. Father’s mother; son’s child (woman speaking). 
15. Mother’s mother; daughter’s child (woman speaking). 
16. Husband. 
17. Wife. 
18. Son-in-law. 
19. ?Parent-in-law. 
20. 


Other affinal terms are teknonymous or otherwise secondary (e.g., 
“friend’’).' 


j In addition, it is possible that a type of “‘coupling” relation may also be 
basic to Uto-Aztecan. Among the Wind River Shoshone the words for 
“parent-and-child,” “‘elder-and-younger brother,” “elder-and-younger sis- 
ter,” “husband-and-wife’”—but none other—may be united in a single ex- 
pression. It consists of the reciprocal “nana-” prefixed to the emphasized 
member of the relationship: 


na’nadu’a (-nux, -né)* s-and-f (ndia // son)* 
na’napé> f-and-s (a:’pé // father) 
nanabe’ di- d-and-m (mbe’dé // daughter) 


16 (Sh) né-ri (my ssl, w. sp. ) simply means “my friend’’; cf. also “adatoi” (Kroeber, 1917). 
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nanarire :’pér® ch-and-pars (nde:’pér // child) 
nanagu :’xapé- h-and-w (gu:’xapé // husband) 
nanagwé’ ’apé- w-and-h (ngwé // wife) 
nanabi’aby4 m-and-d (mbi’a // mtr) 
nanaba:’ bi- ob-and-yb (mba:’bi // obr.) 
na’narami- yb-and-ob (nda’mi // ybr.) 
na’naba3i- oss-and-yss (mba’3i // oss.) 
nanana:’ mi- yss-and-oss (n’a:mi // yss.) 


(a) -nux, dual suffix;-né, plural suffix. the normal endings. Without any suffix, the word 
reads verbally, e.g. “They are all sons.”’ 

(b) -pé, personalizing suffix; e.g. cu’gu- / / old, cu’gupé / / old man; tu’iwiti / / youth, 
ty’iapé / / boy; wai-pé / / woman, etc. An outer plural is not usual with this suffix. More 
common is the collective, as in cu’cugu’éh / / old men. In some cases a completely different 
stem is used for the udal and plural, e.g. ty’iapé / / boy, pi’hianux / / two boys. 

(c) Initial consonant-vowel reduplication marks the collective here. 

(d) -by, abstracting suffix, secondarily collective, e.g. mbia / / mother, mhi’aby / / fe- 
male, ndo’ya / / mountain, ndo’yaby / /mountain-range, e:kw / / tongue, e:’guby / / tongue- 
plant)"” 

(e) Initial nasalization in the absolute form; actually the article (<UA* in-, definite 
article).!* 


This type of coupling is also found in Southern Paiute (where it may be 
indicated either by the prefixed reflexive or the reciprocal). It is applied to 
father-and-son, older-and younger brother, older-and younger sister, 
mother-and-child, husband-and-wife.'® There is some evidence that it occurs 
in Northern Paiute, for “‘co-wives.’”° 

So far as I know, such a type of coupling has heretofore not been noted 
systematically for America, although Maricopa has a suggestion of it in the 
following: xavi'kic // “two of us,” sibling; matyacavava’k // siblings, 
more than two.”' However, it is widespread in the Old World. Krohn™ de- 
scribes it at length for Estonian; Sanskrit™ has it. It is extremely important 
in Arabic,™ and I infer from Worrell* that something like it is basic Semito- 
Hamitic. 

Summary of the Reconstruction: a rather striking, specialized system of 
kinship terminology thus emerges as proto-Uto-Aztecan. Its classifications 
prove to be largely consistent with a few principles; e.g. the dichotomy of 
kindred into those younger and those older than oneself. The former are 
fully differentiated for every difference of their own sex and that of the 
intermediate lineal relatives (Ego, for “child”). The basic significance of 


17 Compare Sapir, 1930, pp. 111-117. 18 Shimkin, In Press. 19 Sapir, 1931. 
20 Gifford, 1922; Kroeber, 1917. *1 Spier, 1933, p. 216. 2 Krohn, 1926, p. 81. 
3 Wright, 1933, 1: 190. * Wright, 1933, 1: 190. % Worrell, p. 181. 
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seniority is further illustrated by the age divisions of father’s brothers and 
mother’s sisters—the lack of lexical evidence for father’s younger brother 
and for mother’s older sister may indicate their original identification with 
some other terms. Self-reciprocity is another important concept. 

There is little evidence of distinction between lineal and collateral rela- 
tives. And terms for affinal kin are surprisingly feebly developed. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF DAUGHTER-SYSTEMS 
Lexical differentiation: 
This may be illustrated approximately by the following table, for ten 
representative tribes. 
Hopi U. Ute Sho. N. Pai. Tiiba. Serr. Cah. Pima Tara. Aztec 


No. of UAstems retained 8 10 12 9 8 11 11 11 12 7 
With original meaning 8 7 9 7 8 11 11 11 12 6 
Total (38 possible) 16 17 21 16 16 22 22 22 24 13 


From this it may be seen that the amount of change in the various divi- 
sions has been surprisingly uniform. Except for Aztec, where the informa- 
tion is incomplete, all have retained about half of the original kin vocabu- 
lary. Incidentally, such uniformity is a further bit of evidence supporting 
Whorf’s view of the minimal significance of the Uto-Aztecan sub-divisions.”* 
The vocabulary that tends to be retained: father, mother, mother’s brother, 
father’s sister, mother’s mother; and that which tends to change: child, 
younger sibling, mother’s father, father’s father, father’s mother, son-in- 
law, and parent-in-law do not seem to show fundamental differences of 
character. Noteworthy are the peculiar transformations by the Plateau 
Shoshoneans of the original terms, ‘‘older brother,’ “mother’s mother,” 
and ‘father’s father” into “older sister,” “father’s mother,” “mother’s 
mother,” respectively. 

Conceptual differentiation: 

The conceptual material, for these same ten tribes, shows more impor- 


tant differences. 
Hopi U. Ute. Sho. N. Pai. Tiiba. Serr. Cah. Pima Tara. Aztec 
No. of UA (first sixteen) 
traits lost 10 2 6 5 2 3 3 4 4 10 
No of new traits 6 6 S 3 & 6 5 9 6 2 


16 8 14 8 10 9 8 13 10 12 


Three groups divide out—the conservative Uintah Ute, Northern Paiute, 
Serrano, and Cahuilla; the median Tiibatulabal, Tarahumare and Aztec; 
the divergent Hopi, Shoshone and Pima. These groups are not exactly the 


6 Whorf, 1935, p. 608. 
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same as those that are yielded when all of the elements are taken as a basis 
of correlation. Then the more recent historical relations begin to weigh 
heavily. So the Pima and Tarahumare; Serrano, Cahuilla and (somewhat 
less) Tiibatulabal; the Shoshone and Northern Paiute, form close units. 
The question of secondary historical relationship brings up the problem 
of the extent to which such relationships are purely intra Uto-Aztecan. 
This may best be solved by the examination of the distribution of some 
kinship concepts among the non-Uto-Aztecan neighbors of these peoples. 
This is done below in relation to the divisions: Hopi, Uintah Ute, Serrano- 
Cahuilla-Tiibatulabal, Pima-Tarahumara, and Shoshone-Northern Paiute. 
(I have omitted Aztec because of lack of data.) 
Divergences and diffusions: 
1. Hopi. The main aberrant features here are (a) the equation of father’s 
brother with father; (b) the equation of mother’s sister with mother; (c) 
the reduction of grandparent terms to two; (d) the differentiation of cross- 
cousins from siblings; (e) the identification of father’s sister’s daughter with 
father’s sister; (f) father’s sister’s son identified with father; (g) the loss of 
self-reciprocity; (h) the identification of sister’s child with own child. 
The first four features may well be explained as loans, for they have 
extensive distributions among the Puebloan and Southern Athabascan 
peoples. 
(a) Zuni, Acoma, Isleta, Hano, Jemez;*’ Mescalero, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa- 
Apache.”* 

(b) Acoma, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Hano, Jemez; Jicarilla, Lipan, 
Kiowa-Apache; partly among Zuni, Laguna, Mescalero, Navaho. 

(c) Acoma, Laguna, San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Tewa, Taos; Jicarilla, 
Lipan 

(d) Zuni, Laguna, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Isleta, Hono, Tewa, Jemez, Taos; 
Navaho. 


That (e) and (f) were received by the Hopi rather than diffused from 
them is not certain, for these elements have quite limited distributions: 


(e) Zuni, Hano. 
(f) Zuni, Hano, Laguna. 


The loss of self-reciprocity is quite peculiar, and not to be explained 
purely in distributional terms, for self-reciprocity, although by no means 
universal here, is very common and well-developed. Grand-parental self- 
reciprocity is shared by the Zuni, Acoma, Laguna, San Felipe, Santo Do- 


27 Parsons, 1932. This is used for all Pueblo tribes. 
28 Opler, 1936. This is used for all Southern Athabascan tribes. 
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mingo, Cochiti, Chiricahua, Mescalero, Western Apache, Navaho and 
Kiowa-Apache. The distribution of avuncular self-reciprocity is given just 
below. 

The data on the classification of “‘sister’s child (woman speaking)” are 
inadequate for a distributional study. 

2. Uintah Ute. The principal divergences of Uintah Ute terminology are 
especially interesting because of the variety of origins and types of historical 
relation which they suggest. 

An example (a) is the differentiation of mother’s older brother and 
mother’s younger brother. This is also found among the Papago, Tarahu- 
mare, Northern Tepehuane and Biloxi (—all heavily age-differentiating) .” 
But at the present time the Uintah Ute are isolated. Yet this feature must 
be quite recent among them, for the term of the term for mother’s younger 
brother is used by the closely related Kawaiisu for mother’s brother. 
Neither the same stem for mother’s older brother, nor that for mother’s 
younger brother, occurs, furthermore, among the Papago, Tarahumare and 
Northern Tepehuane. Finally, the Biloxi possession of the same concept 
makes it highly probable that this idea has arisen independently in three 
centers: Uintah Ute, Papago-Northern Tepehuane-Tarahumare and Bi- 
loxi. 

(b) Another instance: the equations of mother’s older brother to 
younger sister’s child (man speaking), mother’s younger brother to older 
sister’s child (man speaking) are unique ramifications. But they are very 
probably derived from a more simple equation: mother’s brother equals 
sister’s child (man speaking), which is found among the Kawaiisu. This 
form is widely distributed: San Felipe, Santo Domingo, Cochiti, Hano, 
Chiricahua, Mescalero, Western Apache, Navaho; Shoshone and Tiibatu- 
labal. But it must have been developed late, after the differentiation of the 
Shoshonean languages, for Uintah Ute sinacinhi and qohqo’icin, Shoshone 
ara and Tiibatulabal kali seem rather definitely to be unconnected. 

(c) Parent-in-law equated to child-in-law is a concept found also among 
the Serrano, Cahuilla, Luiseno, Pima, Mohave,*® Walapai,*! Havasupai*® 
and Isleta. The result is a pretty historical picture. 

The Serrano-Cahuilla-Luiseno and the Pima forms are so exactly alike 
that direct connection between them must be accepted: structurally they 
are compounds expressive of “grandparental teknonymy” (e.g. son’s son’s 
father); the self-reciprocal extensions are nominally illogical; the terms used 
by the parent-in-law in designating the child-in-law are invariably the primary 


29 Spier, 1925, map 4 3° Kroeber, 1917. 
* Kroeber, 1935, pp. 127-128. ® Spier, 1928, pp. 214-216. 
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ones. Compare Pima paha-mat-ak (<*kwa’a, mother’s father; -mat-, child, 
w. sp., attached to the younger of a self-reciprocal couple; -ak, father)* 
literally “daughter’s child’s father,” and Calhuilla kwalahena (<kwa, 
mother’s father; -la, particle attached to the younger of a self-reciprocal, 
pair, possibly <*-ma, cf. Cupeno -ma; -he- possessive particle; -na, father),* 
literally “daughter’s child’s father.” The full limits of application for this 
type of affinal reciprocity vary. 

On the other hand, the Mohave have a very few self-reciprocal terms of 
narrow range which have no exact analogues among the other Yumans, and 
which are not based apparently upon any teknonymous idea. In addition 
there is one term, unyi-k (Havasupai ginyega; Walapai khunye:’y), which 
blankets reciprocally several affinal relations, as, among the Walapai, 
“husband’s sibling, parent-in-law, son-in-law; woman’s step-son.” The 
Mohave make the general statement that “‘a man calls any female relative 
by marriage unyi-k, and is so called by her.” Clearly, there is far more like- 
ness between the Pima and the Southern-California Shoshonean concepts 
than between them and the Mohave ones, which could scarcely then have 
been the intermediaries. 

This bit of evidence for a direct Pima-Southern Californian connection 
despite the present Yuman partition acquires considerable interest when re- 
lated to Strong’s® conclusion that “the connection between the Southwest 
proper and southern California, was severed before the Plateau and more 
easterly Southern California Shoshoneans occupied their present habitat. 
Since the Yuman peoples of the Colorado River show comparatively few 
similarities to the Puebloes, it seems probable that their incursion severed 
whatever connections formerly existed between the southern coast of Cali- 
fornia and the early Pueblo culture.’’ (See also Serrano-Cahuilla-Tiibatu- 
labal, c.) 

While the narrow special terms of Mohave affinal self-reciprocity are 
thus most probably borrowed from the Southern California Shoshoneans, 
there is no evidence for a like origin for the general Yuman self-reciprocal 
affinal term. And the Uintah Ute and Isleta instances seem also to have been 
independently developed. For a loan by the Uintah Ute from their own 
southern relatives is made unlikely by the existing formal and lexical dif- 
ferences: the word here is a simple stem yai-, cognate with Kawaiisu yehe- 
(spouse’s parent), Northern Paiute yahi (spouse’s parent). Such parallelism 
is made likely by the common basis of heavy self-reciprocity generally 
among all these tribes. 


% Parsons, 1928. * Gifford, 1922. % Strong, 1927, p. 52. 
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3. Serrano-Cahuilla-Tiibatulabal. This division actually includes other 
Southern Californian Shoshoneans, such as the Luisefio and Cupefio, as 
well. Tiibatulabal stands a little apart from the rest. 

(a) Change of kinship terms on change of status is the most striking 
characteristic of this group. It takes different forms, marking the first 
birth in a marriage or marking the death of a near or connecting rela- 
tive. Except among the Tiibatulabal, it is applied only to affinal kin, who 
are henceforth designated by teknonymous terms or their reciprocals; while 
among the Tiibatulabal, father is equated with father’s older brother, 
mother, with mother’s older sister, on the death of one of the speaker’s 
siblings. With this variation are probably associated other peculiarities, 
namely the loss of self-reciprocity for father’s and mother’s siblings, and 
the equation of brother’s child with own child (man speaking), and sister’s 
child with own child (woman speaking). 

Among the following Shoshoneans occurs a change of terms following 
the first birth: Serrano, Desert Cahuilla and Cupefio; a death, Serrano, 
Luisefio and Tiibatulabal. 

The origin of this peculiar feature is almost certainly well to the north, 
for change of terms after death is found among these non-Uto-Aztecan 
tribes (in California): Tolowa, Yorok, Karok Shasta, Yahi, Lutuami, 
Mohave, Cocopa, Southern Diegueno, Yauelmani, Yaudanchi, Paleuyami, 
Tachi and Wappo;* (the Northwest) Klamath,*’ Squamish, Bella Coola, 
Lillooet, Shuswap, Okanagan and Kalispel.** 

(b) The use of a special term of cross-cousins is clearly a loan from the 
Yumans, among whom it is universal. 

(c) The peculiar terminology for children—son, man’s daughter, wom- 
an’s daughter—is shared only with the Walapai. A historical connection 
seems probable, for this type of terminology is otherwise unique in North 
America. From this, I infer that intermediate Yuman peoples must once 
have possessed this feature, a suggestion of their earlier greater homo- 
geneity. 

(d) The reduction of grand-parental terms to three, and the introduc- 
tion of a term of sibling of opposite sex seem to be purely local achievements. 

4. Pima-Tarahumare. A full discussion of this division is hampered by 
the paucity of Mexican data. However, except for some late Spanish changes 
among the Tarahumare, the preponderant outside influence, especially 
among the Pima-Papago, was Yuman. 

(a) Universal among the Yumans are the distinction of parallel-cousins 


% Gifford, 1922, p. 257. 37 Spier, 1930, pp. 63-66. 38 Boas, 1890, pp. 668-692. 
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from siblings; the designation (except among the Walapai) of children as 
man’s son, man’s daughter, woman’s child, a term for older sibling. 

(b) A few features of terminology among the Pima-Tarahumare are 
unique; e.g. the differentiation of father’s older sister and father’s younger 
sister; others, independently developed, as the differentiation between 
mother’s older brother and mother’s young brother. 

5. Shoshone-Northern Paiute. The peculiarities of this group are over- 
whelmingly due to influence from the Plains. Steward’s newly available 
material*® especially makes clear the extent to which the divergences, almost 
non-existent among the Northern Paiute, abound in eastern Shoshone ter- 
ritory. This is true, of the concepts; (a) the identification of mother’s sister 
with mother; (b) the identification of father’s brother with father; (c) the 
equation of brother’s child with own child (man speaking); and (d) the 
equation of sister’s child with own child (woman speaking). These are also 
found among the 

(a) Oglala Dakota,“ Cheyenne,” Crow, Arapaho, Blackfoot and Gros 
Ventre ;“ 

(b) Oglala Dakota, Cheyenne, Crow, Arapaho, Blackfoot,“ and Gros 
Ventre; 

(c) Oglala Dakota, Cheyenne, Crow, Arapaho, Gros Ventre; 

(d) Oglala Dakota, Cheyenne, Crow, Arapaho, and Gros Ventre. 

(e) The terminology for parents-in-law among the Shoshone is confus- 
ing. Thus, among the Wind River Shoshone, the father-in-law (and, com- 
parably, the mother-in-law) is variously identified as “our” (exclusive 
plural) or “their” (third person plural, invisible). mother’s father, as 
mother’s brother, or literally “wife’s father.” But the marriage of any kin 
is extremely rare (a fact checked by genealogies and censuses), and im- 
proper. Cross-cousins are specifically taboo, which is consistent with their 
classification as siblings. I might again invoke Plains influence, working in 
a purely linguistic way: the Blackfoot, Oglala Dakota and (?) Cheyenne 
equate the father-in-law with the grandparent; the Arapaho and the Gros 
Ventre with the mother’s brother, while the Crow parent-in-law refers to 
his child’s spouse as “child.” The rub lies in the fact that, among the Lui- 
sefio of Southern California, “a woman calls her father-in-law ka’, paternal 
grandparent, her mother-in-law ka’ Sunngal, ‘father’s parent woman,’ or 
‘father-in-law-woman.’ ’* Thus both functional and historical explanations 
are possible; I suspend judgment. 


% Gifford, 1922; Spier, 1933; Spier, 1928; Kroeber, 1935; Gifford, 1932; Gifford, 1936. 
4° Steward, 1938, pp. 284-306. 4t Walker, 1914, pp. 101-104. 

* Morgan, 1871. * Lowie, 1912; Lowie, 1917. “ Kroeber, 1902, p. 9. 

* Wissler, 1911, Michelson, 1916. * Kroeber, 1917. 
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Divergences and diffusions—Summary: 


Diffusions from non-Uto-Aztecan groups have been important in the 
differentiations of the daughter-systems. The Pueblo peoples, the Yumans 
and the Northern Plains tribes have been especially influential. Addition- 
ally, in a few instances I have been able to demonstrate the relative chronol- 
ogy of diffusions, e.g. that the concept of cross-avuncular self-reciprocity 
spread after the division of the Plateau Shoshoneans. 

However, a definite percentage of the peculiarities of most groups is 
unique; and it is highly probable that a few features have been repeatedly 
independently invented. 


Further study of historical relations: 


Correlated with a study of the influences of its neighbors upon the Uto- 
Aztecan systems of kinship terminology should be that of Uto-Aztecan 
upon its neighbors. But I have refrained from doing so advisedly, for valid 
results can be attained only when careful comparative reconstructions have 
been made for each major linguistic stock. The significance of distributions 
is then much more real. 

For example, if Kroeber’s reconstruction*’ and mine are both correct, a 
system of four grandparental terms is basic both to the Athabascan and the 
Uto-Aztecan families. The origin of one is presumably far to the north, the 
other, south, of the limits of present distribution. This makes a historical 
unification of the concept of four grandparental terms far less secure and, 
if proven, far more ancient than if the modern distribution alone is taken 
into account.*® 

Again, modern distributions may show gaps which did not exist in 
former times. Modern Hopi has no grandparental self-reciprocity, proto- 
Hopi presumably had it. Thus the gap between Uto-Aztecan and Pueblo 
self-reciprocity is decreased. But only a rigid examination of the lexical and 
conceptual data can determine whether the connection took place in proto- 
Hopi, proto-Uto-Aztecan, or,—granting the validity of Azteco-Tanoan,—”® 
even earlier times. 

So I will content myself merely by listing the regions where there is 
serious possibility of Uto-Aztecan influence. They are the southern Plateau 
(Salishan tribes), the Southwest (Zuni, Athabascan, etc.), northwestern and 
southern California (Hokan). 

Finally, a word might be said concerning Spier’s classification of kinship 
terminology.®® Most of the Uto-Aztecan tribes are typed as Yuman. But 


*? Kroeber, 1937. 48 Lowie, 1916. 
“° Whorf and Trager, 1937. 5° Spier, 1925, p. 75. 
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very few of the distinctive characteristics of ““Yuman” apply actually to 
proto-Uto-Aztecan; those that do, apply as well to Athabascan or, possibly, 
to Hokan (e.g. the division of father’s older and younger, mother’s older 
and younger sister). On the other hand, important Uto-Aztecan elements, 
such as the emphasis on self-reciprocity, are not mentioned. I believe there- 
fore that the Uto-Aztecan tribes should be divorced from the Yuman type, 
although certain systems, such as that of the Pima, might be designated as 
““Yumanized.” 


MECHANISMS AND TERMINOLOGIES 


At the present time, our knowledge of the cultures of many of the Uto- 
Aztecan tribes is still far too limited for anyone to be able to attack con- 
fidently or fully the problem of the correlations between variant kinship 
systems and variant social structures within the stock. Consequently, this 
section of my paper should be viewed merely as a tentative exposition of the 
more obvious problems of this field of study. It reviews briefly, and sketch- 
ily, the problems of the possible correlation, among the Uto-Aztecans of 
kinship terminology with (1) the forms of marriage, (2) the composition of 
co-resident groups; (3) the identity of the relatives who perform those du- 
ties essential to the continuance of the family group—the care of the young 
and pregnant, education, the care of the aged; (4) the identity of those who 
assume the basic obligations when the primary unit has been broken up 
through death, divorce, etc.; (5) the identity of those who perform less es- 
sentia!, ceremonial duties; (6) psychological factors; and (7) non-kin factors, 
and general intergrative tendencies. 

1. The forms of marriage: Blood kin, both in the maternal and paternal 
line, are generally excluded from proper marriage; a fact true for the Pima," 
Tiibatulabal,” and Wind River Shoshone.® Among the Hopi* clan—among 
the Serrano® and their neighbors moiety—exogamy are practised. The 
Hopi and certain Shoshone sub-groups have occasional cross-cousin mar- 
riages. However, all of these, excepting the Skull Valley and Deep Creek 
Gosiute,® have deviated from the old Uto-Aztecan system by distinguishing 
cross-cousins from siblings. The levirate and sororate, and possibly broiher- 
sister exchange as well, are widespread. Monogamy seems to be most com- 
mon, with less frequent polygyny, usually sororal; some polyandry 
(Paiute) occurs.*’ 

The exclusion of all blood kin from marriage might be a clue to the care- 


5! Parsons, 1928. Russel, 1908, pp. 182-200. ® Voegelin, 1938. 
53 Shimkin, n. d. 5 Lowie, 1929. 5 Strong, 1929, pp. 5-30. 
56 Steward, 1938, p. 284. 57 Park, 1937; Stewart, 1937; Steward, 1936. 
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ful reckoning of descent in the terminology, and to the secondary nature of 
affinal terms. Possibly affinal relatives are not regarded as kin at all. On the 
other hand, the importance of the levirate and sororate as a factor in the cre- 
ation of such equations as father’s brother to father is clearly minimal. For 
the levirate is quantitatively weakest where such equations exist—the 
Hopi, Tiibatulabal, Wind River Shoshone—, forming 2 per cent or less of 
all marriages; strongest—the Lone Pine Shoshone require a payment to 
avoid the obligation®**—where they do not. Finally, a few terms, such as the 
Shoshone variants for parent-in-law, contradict the allowable forms of 
marriage. 

2. Co-resident groups: Exact and full accounts of the composition of co- 
resident groups are very scarce for the Uto-Aztecans. Most commonly, 
however, the biological family—father, mother, and children—seems to live 
alone; concurrently, a certain number of families practise rather extended 
patrilocal (Serrano, Cahuilla, Pima) or matrilocal (Wind River Shoshone, 
Hopi) residence. Other important types of co-residence, whose total dis- 
tribution is even less known, are adult brother and sister (Hopi, Wind 
River Shoshone); orphaned grandchildren and maternal grandparents 
(Pima, Wind River Shoshone), etc. 

We know almost nothing about the actual stability of co-resident groups. 
Presumably, it is generally low, for marital bonds are often brittle. 

The types of residence reveal their functional significance in problems 
(3) and (4). 

3. The basic obligations: The importance of the economic produce of 
men and of women seems to be about equal and complementary (e.g. 
hunting for one, gathering for the other) in most Uto-Aztecan tribes. How- 
ever, among those groups who have developed agriculture and handicrafts 
most intensively, that is, the Hopi, Tarahumare®® and Pima, and among the 
semi-pastoral Comanche,® men’s work is the most basic for subsistence. In 
all groups, however, the biological family is apparently the primary sub- 
sistence unit. Nothing here, so far as I know, parallels the Trobriand™ 
custom of giving half of one’s harvest to one’s sister and her husband. 

The husband is usually not present at birth (Wind River Shoshone, 
Pima), but expresses his participation in it by food restrictions, or restric- 
tions on hunting (Tiibatulabal, Pima, Wind River Shoshone). The persons 
helping at the birth vary: the mother or mother’s sister among the Wind 
River Shoshone, or women friends, among the Pima. When a Hopi child is 
born, his father’s sister gives him the necessary cradle wrappings. 


58 Steward, 1938, p. 56. 59 Bennett, 1935, esp. p. 78 ff. 
8 Hoebel, 1940, pp. 14-17. 61 Malinowski, 1929, pp. 121-130. 
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We have almost no comparative materials on the education of the first 
five years of life. Later formal education occurs among the Pima, Papago 
and Hopi especially. Among the first two it is undertaken by the father, 
among the last, by the maternal uncles. The influences of children’s gangs, 
their relations to sibling groups, and their educational effects are little 
known as yet. 

Marital arrangements are made commonly through intermediaries—the 
parents (Tiibatulabal, Wind River Shoshone), cousins of opposite sex 
(Wind River Shoshone), or married non-relatives. The formal disapproval 
of the father’s sister of the Hopi® is unique. 

Care of the aged has been insufficiently studied. It may be by a person’s 
son-in-law or son (Wind River Shoshone). Or there may be neglect and 
abandonment, as in most of the Basin and among the Pima. 

The basic duties thus seem to devolve nearly exclusively upon the bio- 
logical family among most tribes of the stock; the Hopi alone excepted. 
This isolation, coupled with that of residence, and with general monogamy, 
is consistant with the separation of father from his brother, mother from her 
sisters. The Shoshone are anomalous in this regard. 

4. Emergency obligations: Among the Wind River Shoshone a widowed 
or deserted woman stays with her parents, her brother, or her mother’s 
brother; an aged, lonely man, with his sister’s children. A father’s sister will 
help her brother’s orphaned children with food. Far less often, the levirate 
or sororate serve the same end. Among the Pima, orphaned grandchildren 
stay with grandparents, or the levirate acts as insurance. The Tiibatulabal 
grandparent cares for his grandchild. 

There is in these incomplete data a highly suggestive correlation be- 
tween the senior and junior membership of the “emergency obligation” re- 
lationship and verbal reciprocity, e.g. mother’s brother and brother’s child 
(man speaking) for the Shoshone; father’s older brother and younger 
brother’s child (man speaking) for the Pima, etc. If this is really generally 
true for the Uto-Aztecans, there arises a distinct contrast to the Algonkin 
treatment of the same problem.® The latter group together the paternal 
aunt and the grandmother, both of whom frequently adopt orphans, by 
fusing the terms for them. Thus they stress the functional identity of the 
adopting relatives rather than the identity of the relation between adopted- 
one and adopter. 

5. Secondary and ceremonial obligations: The secondary and ceremonial 
obligations are the particular spheres of clan and moiety functioning among 


® Titiev, 1938, p. 109. 6 Speck, 1918, p. 147. 
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those Uto-Aztecans who have such institutions. Thus the Cahuilla have 
clan ceremonies at all life crises; the naming of young children, girl’s pu- 
berty, boys’ initiation, mourning. In addition they have clan officers, such 
as the leader, the priest (paha) and the singer, as well as a clan fetich. The 
last may be held by a clan of the opposite moiety.“ The Hopi transmit 
offices and ceremonial privileges within maternal clans, and within the 
maternal lineages of those clans. The clans are associated furthermore, with 
fetiches, and some vague totemism; membership in given societies is pre- 
ponderantly from certain clans. Pima moieties play games with one another 
The Pima world as a whole is divided into the duality of Coyote, white, 
cold and Buzzard, red, hot.© 

Those Uto-Aztecans which have neither clans nor moieties show no cor- 
responding major alignment of groups of kin or supposed kin. Thus, the 
Shoshone, at death, will give the tipi to the deceased’s sister, the horses to 
his brothers or his friends. But shamanistic power and cult affiliations tend 
to be inherited from father to son. 

Other formalized relations are weakly developed. Parent-in-law avoid- 
ance is specifically denied for the Pima and Hopi, strong only among the 
Owens Valley Paiute.” Equally definite is the lack of brother-sister avoid- 
ance among the Pima and Wind River Shoshone. Joking-relationships exist 
among the Serrano, Cahuilla, and Cupefio, but the lines of cleavage are 
contradictory and vague. The Hopi have a well-developed relation of this 
sort between terminological grandfathers and grandchildren, father’s sis- 
ters and their nephews. Tarahumare siblings-in-law display obscene humor 
toward each other. More seriously, they have the mutual obligation of con- 
ducting burials. A Wind River Shoshone man may play vulgarly with his 
wife’s sister. In all, although most Uto-Aztecan tribes have some sort of 
joking-relationship, it does not have the formality or the social significance 
characteristic of the more genuine Plains type. 

Where the secondary obligations are associated with a concrete grouping 
by lineage they seem to exercise a definite influence upon the kinship ter- 
minology. However, I will avoid extended discussion here, for the matter 
has already been treated for the southern Californians by Kroeber, for the 
Hopi by Lowie. 

6. Psychological factors: In the virtual absence of any psychological data 
from Uto-Aztecan peoples, this category may seem somewhat pretentious. 
However, it is occasioned by the widespread occurrence of the peculiar in- 
stitution of pseudo-cross-cousin marriage among the Basin and Wind River 
* Strong, 1929. 


% Herzog, 1936. % Steward, 1933, p. 302; Steward, 1938, p. 57. 
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Shoshoneans. This is the preference for the marriage of the stepson or step- 
daughter of the mother’s brother or father’s sister; among the Wind River 
Shoshone, of father’s adopted brother’s sister’s daughter. Correlated with 
this is the identification of parents-in-law with mother’s brother and father’s 
sister, etc. Yet all cousins are equated to siblings, and marriage with cousins 
is deemed definitely incestuous. 

How this elaborate pseudo or nominal incest could possibly be a re- 
flection of any social institution, I cannot see. However, the mechanisms of 
earlier lustful or loving sentiments which can be dissociated from one an- 
other, projected from earlier to later love-objects,—in short, a good part 
of the psychoanalytic theory of the family,® do give at least a tentative 
basis for understanding. Extended careful observation, especially of the 
early years of life, is needed for verification of this guess. 

7. Non-kin and general integrative factors: Associated intimately with 
kinship terms may be essentially non-kin ideas. Thus the referential modi- 
fiers of compliment and depreciation in Chinese® classify kin: compli- 
mentary terms are used in reference to the relatives of the person to whom 
one is speaking or writing, depreciatory ones, to one’s own relatives of the 
same surname, when speaking or writing to others. Yet their true function 
has far less to do with kinship than with Chinese etiquette. 

Among the Uto-Aztecans, the terms marking the change in the status of 
a near or connecting relative are also most probably extra-kin in origin. 
For the distribution of these status terms, both north and south, coincides 
closely with the area of the highest development of crisis ceremonies—the 
naming of children, girl’s and boy’s puberty, mourning, are all formally 
celebrated. Furthermore, names are symbols of status—the Northwest 
Coast potlatch has as its basis a demonstration of family prerogatives which 
are marked by the assumption of family names.®® So it seems most likely 
that status terms mark essentially the social position of the person ad- 
dressed by them rather than any particular relation or sentiment toward 
the deceased or newly born. 

R. H. Lowie’s long researches” have brought forward the importance of 
definite line of descent in the integration of societies along closely similar 
lines. Thus, “‘a survey of matrilineal peoples strongly suggests an organic 
nexus of certain elements of the matrilineal complex.” And this principle 
has worked importantly among the Hopi, the Serrano, the Cahuilla. Yet it 
must be used with considerable caution, for the definite predominance of 


§7 Fliigel, 1929. % Feng, 1937, pp. 153-157. 
* Barnett, 1938, pp. 349, 351. 7° Among others, see Lowie, 1915; Lowie, 1936. 
7 Nimuendaju and Lowie, 1937. 
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one line of descent in a people by no means excludes the possibility of 
marked significance for the other. So, the Rossel Islanders” have matri- 
lineal clans with linked totems, associated with sacred spots which are 
inherited in the maternal line. But the priesthood and the powerful chief- 
tainship descend patrilineally. The Ket, or Yenisei “Ostyak,””* have patri- 
lineal, exogamic clans, property is inherited by the youngest son. Yet 
shamanistic spirits and power go from man to daughter, from her to her 
son; or jump a generation directly, or go from man to granddaughter. And 
shamans represent virtually the sole type of authority and outstanding 
position among these people. 

The symbolism of language is another important integrative force in kin- 
ship terminology. Thus the extension of kin terms to a non-kinsman may 
have the force of defining the type of future behavior toward him—a 
stronger or weaker reflection of the behavior toward the genuine relative. 
Here a word categorizes potential experiences. Conversely, experiences can 
categorize words, kinship terms. For example, the dual coupling of father- 
and-mother (abawa:’ni, from abun//father) in Arabic™ has a definite con- 
notation of the nature of the relation between the two. Sun-and-moon, 
east-and-west, the Euphrates-and-the-Tigris; and further, the-two-best 
(eating and coitus), the-two-white-ones (milk and water), etc.—that is the 
type of experience encompassed in the dual. Therefore, the dual coupling 
of father and mother implies that the two are constantly associated, with 
a common quality, yet opposite; that father is dominant over mother. 

Similarly, among the Wind River Shoshone, homonyms are thoroughly 
appreciated. They are essentially puns, but the concepts punned have a 
formal resemblance, inner dissimilarity. For instance, there are mbagh, 
arrow and penis; dainin, hole and anus. There is ever the double entendre: 
... ‘he shot his bagh into her” . . . Only the full context can tell whether 
this is coition or murder. And in regard to persons there is the same ten- 
dency. In one case, both of a pair of twins were given the same name, 
wa’ :xni (“Double’’), because “‘they’re like the same person.” 

Cannot all this have bearing upon the pun in kinship—the self-recip- 
rocal term? I believe so. Further study of the correlation in other Uto- 
Aztecan languages between punning and self-reciprocity is needed for real 
proof. 


Mechanisms and terminologies—Conclusions: 
In this section I have discussed certain possible correlations of social 
institutions and kinship terminologies among the Uto-Aztecan peoples— 


7 Armstrong, 1928. 73 Shimkin, 1939. ™ Wright, 1933, 1: 190. 
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the lack of primary terms for affinal kin and the ban on marriage with 
blood relatives; “emergency obligations’’ and self-reciprocity; punning and 
self-reciprocity, etc. The mention of two further points is necessary. They 
are the constant possibilities of change of function in time or in space, and 
of relative non-function in terminologies. Regarding them, I can best quote 
Kroeber: “‘The relation of kinship-term systems to institutions and prac- 
tices seems analogous to the relation of dress to the human body. One ex- 
pects normally a considerable degree of fit; but it would be dogmatic and 
futile to say that body conformation ‘determines’ dress, or that dress ‘re- 
flects’ the body. Sometimes it does, sometimes it does not. The real problem 
obviously is when it does and does not, and how and why. . . . Similarly 
with the fit of kin terminology to social usage; it may be close or wide. 
Expectably there will always be some fit, and there may be a great deal, 
but it may also be remarkably partial.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

1. The Uto-Aztecan system of kinship terminology is highly consistent, 
characterized by careful discrimination of the line of descent, emphasis on 
seniority, self-reciprocity. 

2. Lexically the terminologies of the various daughter-groups have 
changed very uniformly. Conceptually, the Hopi, Pima and Shoshone, of the 
better-known tribes, have been the most divergent. A great part of the di- 
vergences has been occasioned by influences from Puebloans, Yumans and 
Plains tribes, respectively; although some features developed locally. 

The Uto-Aztecan tribes should be removed from Spier’s ‘“Yuman” class 
of kinship terminology; some may be recognized as ““Yumanized.” 

3. A brief survey of the possible correlations between cultural mecha- 
nisms and kinship terminologies among the Uto-Aztecans indicates the prob- 
able importance of “emergency obligations,” ceremonial duties, linguistic 
symbolism and other factors in this regard. 
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INTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS OF SIOUAN LANGUAGES 
By C. F. VOEGELIN 


N 1883 J. Owen Dorsey established the number of Siouan languages and 

the dialects of each language.' Today we have only to add three subse- 
quently discovered languages to those listed by Dorsey. The complete 
Siouan list which follows gives important dialects in parentheses: Dakota 
(Santee-Yankton-Teton-Assiniboin); Dhegiha (Ponka or Omaha-Kansas- 
Osage-Quapaw); Chiwere (lowa-Oto-Missouri [with the last dialect now 
extinct]); Winnebago; Mandan; Hidatsa; Crow; Tutelo [extinct]; Catawba; 
Biloxi [extinct]; Ofo [extinct]. 

Dorsey was also the first to establish the fact that two or more Siouan 
languages might bear an especially close relationship. He discovered that 
sequences of two consonants (CC) plus a following vowel (V) in Iowa-Oto- 
Missouri correspond to sequences of the shape CVCV in Winnebago. The 
triliteral-quadriliteral rule, as stated by Dorsey, is not entirely restricted to 
the two languages mentioned, but includes corresponding sequences of the 
shape CCV in Dakota and Dhegiha dialects. It has none the less become 
customary to use the term Chiwere for a group which includes only Winne- 
bago and Iowa-Oto-Missouri. 

Since 1883 practically no new Siouan groups have been postulated on 
the basis of linguistic evidence, although guesses have not been lacking. 
In 1931 Kieckers made an eclectic summary of these guesses.? He assigned 
the neighboring Biloxi and Ofo near the Gulf of Mexico to a Southern 
Group; the neighboring Tutelo and Catawba near the Atlantic to an East- 
ern Group; and he placed the remaining Siouan languages in a Central 
Group. Such geographic arrangements are circular: Tutelo belongs to an 
Eastern Group because Tutelo is spoken in the East. 

In the last decade one of Swanton’s opinions has become crystallized: 
Tutelo and Catawba do not in any sense belong to the same group.’ Anyone 
who examines the Gatschet-Swanton manuscript of 1900 cards in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology may see that only a minor fraction of the 
Catawba lexicon is patently cognate with other Siouan languages; that the 
personal pronoun elements in Catawba are often difficult to recognize but 


1 J. Owen Dorsey, On the Comparative Phonology of Four Siouan Languages (Annual Re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution for the Year 1883), pp. 919-929. 

2 E. Kieckers, Die Sprachstimme der Erde (Heidelberg, 1931), pp. 174-175. 

3 John R. Swanton, New Light on the Early History of the Siouan Peoples (Journal of the 
Washington Academy of Science, Vol. 13, 1923), pp. 33-43; and Early History of the Eastern 
Siouan Tribes (Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber, Berkeley, 1936), pp. 371- 
381. 
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are generally easy to isolate in other Siouan languages; that Catawba alone 
appears to favor suppletive paradigms. Grammatical and lexical diver- 
gence not only from Tutelo but from all Siouan languages is so extreme that 
we must place Catawba in a group by itself. 

The Siouan languages east of the Alleghenies are therefore geographic 
neighbors but not, so to speak, linguistic neighbors. In another paper I have 
tried to show that Biloxi and Ofo are both geographic and linguistic neigh- 
bors.* 

It is now possible to show, on the basis of linguistic evidence, that not 
only Biloxi and Ofo but also Tutelo form one group which I propose to call 
Ohio Valley Siouan. The implication that this group dispersed from the 
Ohio River Valley (the Tutelo moving east, the Biloxi and Ofo moving 
south) goes one step beyond Swanton’s inference that the Ofo can be iden- 
tified with the Mosopelea of the Ohio: it places the Biloxi and Tutelo in the 
Ohio Valley at the time when the Ofo were known as the Mosopelea, or 
just prior to that time. 

The evidence for the Ohio Valley Siouans as a group is as follows (with 
language names abbreviated to first three letters; with orthography using 
— as ch- in ‘church,’ ¢ as -ts in ‘hats,’ § as sh- in ‘ship,’ 2 as -z- in ‘azure,’ 
6 as Th- in ‘Thursday,’ 6 as th- in ‘then’).5 

(1). One proto-Siouan sequence of sibilant-vowel-stop is preserved only 
in the Ohio Valley languages; in other languages the vowel is lost and the 
sequence appears as a cluster: Bil. a"*sép, Ofo a"fhépi, Tut. hisép; but Qua. 
ispe, Osa. (mo"-hi"-)-Ope, Dak. o"spe ‘ax.’ 

(2). Proto-Siouan -nk- remains as such in all the languages except Crow 
and Hidatsa where the -n- of the cluster is dropped: Dak. tanka, Qua. 
etunke, Bil. tanki, Tut. tahank; but Hid. itaku, Crow isa*kdate ‘his siste~.’ 
However, a similar nasal-stop cluster which we set up as -mg- in proto- 
Siouan distinguishes the Ohio Valley languages by a special development, 
namely, -¢k-, while proto-Siouan -ng- otherwise appears as -ng- or -nk-, and 
with loss of -m- again in Crow and Hidatsa: Tut. e5u"tk, Bil. so"tkéka; but 
Dak. Sunkaku, Pon. isanga, Win. hisunkara, Crow ictuke, Hid. ictiuka 
‘his younger brother.’ 

(3). Some consonant clusters of Dorsey’s triliteral-quadriliteral type 


*C. F. Voegelin, Ofo-Biloxi Sound Corres pondences (Proceedings of the Indiana Academy 
of Science, Vol. 48, 1939), pp. 23-26. 

5 Biloxi and Ofo words are transliterated from the Dorsey-Swanton dictionary in Bulletin 
47 of the Bureau of American Ethnology; other Siouan words cited are either from Robert H. 
Lowie’s manuscript grammar of Crow, or from the numerous Siouan dictionaries in the manu- 
script vault of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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remain throughout; but for other clusters the Ohio Valley languages are 
distinguished by a reflex of a single consonant, the second in the proto- 
Siouan cluster. Thus, the proto-Siouan cluster -mn- appears as a cluster 
(mn, b5, bl, etc.), or with vowels separating the consonants, but in the Ohio 
Valley group -mn- is reduced to -n-: Teton Dak. (ya)mni, Kan. (ya)bli*, 
Pon. and Osa. (84)b5i", Man. (naa)mini; but Bil. (da)ni, Ofo (t4)ni, Tut. 
(naa)ni ‘three.’ The same proto-Siouan cluster, namely mn-, in initial posi- 
tion yields a reflex of ¢- in Ofo, but for the other languages the reflexes are 
the same as in the preceding example: Ofo /é5ka; but Pon. and Osa. bdaSka, 
Kan. blaSka, Iowa-Oto-Missouri praSke, Win. pdratke, ‘cish plate’. For 
clusters other than Dorscy’s triliteral-quadriliteral type which correspond 
to a single consonant in the Ohio Valley languages, compare Dakota and 
Dhegiha ska, Oto 0ka, Win. ska; but Bil sa", Ofo afhé", Tut. asai beside 
asanyi ‘white.’ Conversely, compare Bil. exka, Ofo eskha; but Dhegiha 
hega, Win. hegada, Dak. heéa ‘buzzard.’ 

(4). Proto-Siouan nh- appears as n- only in the Ohio Valley languages; 
in Dhegiha dialects and in Winnebago it appears as h-, but in Dakota the 
h- is dropped (and an apparent cognate gives y- in Catawba): Bil. napi, 
Ofo no"pi, Tut. nahambe; but Osa. ho"ba, Qua. hu"ba, Win. haba, Dak. 
a" pe, and Cat. yap ‘day’. 

(5). We set up proto-Siouan -g- where -x- in the other languages cor- 
responds to -é- in the Ohio Valley group: Dak. wanaxi, Dhegiha wanaxe, 
Hid. iraxi; but Bil. anatzi, Ofo nati, Tut. wanunii ‘ghost.’ 

(6). Finally, proto-Siouan ¢ is preserved as an affricate only in the Ohio 
Valley languages; it appears as a sibilant in the other languages. Examples 
are: Bil. G&inki, Ofo. athtinki, Tut. éunke beside conki; but Dak. Sonka, Osa. 
Songa, Qua. Sunke, Win. Sonkeeha, Hid. (wa)Séka, Crow (mi)5gye ‘dog.’ 
Bil. éaké ‘hands,’ Ofo iééki ‘finger,’ and with initial reduplication, Tut. 
éutdag beside cucdéaki ‘finger nails’; but Dhegiha Sége, Win. Sagera, Dak. 
Sake ‘finger nails, claws,’ Hid. résaakii ‘your hand.’ Bil. éaki ‘thick’; but 
Soka or Suka in the other languages. Bil. Gi, Ofo. athuti, Tut. actiuti; but 
Dak. Sa, Pon. Side, Win. S#idSera ‘red.’ Bil. yeti, Ofo ileci, Tut. nezi beside 
neci beside leci; but Dak. ZeZi, Osa. 3é0e, Pon. dése, Oto rebe, Win. dezide 
‘tongue.’ 

In some respects Biloxi, Ofo, and Tutelo are as closely related within the 
Ohio Valley group as are Crow and Hidatsa in another group to which we 
now turn. With Lowie’s sketch of Crow and with recently collected notes 
from Hidatsa before us, it is possible to give the linguistic basis for the com- 
mon impression that Crow and Hidatsa constitute one distinctive group.’ 


®C. F. Voegelin, Historical Results of Crow-Hidatsa Comparisons, According to Three 
Methods (Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science, Vol. 50, 1941), in press. 
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In lieu of any special term for this group Missouri River Siouan is suggested 
thus following by implication the generally accepted interpretation that 
the Crow split off from the parent Crow-Hidatsa language at some point 
along the Upper Missouri. 

Whereas other Siouan relationships have been minimized, the Mis- 
souri River relationship has been generally exaggerated since Dorsey erro- 
neously gave Crow and Hidatsa as mere dialects of one present day language 
in his 1883 list. Such striking differences in correspondences exist as Hid. 
t, Crow s and §; Hid. c, Crow #; Hid. k, Crow c; Hid. -i, -a, -u, Crow -e; 
Hid. CVC, Crow CC. 

The remaining Siouan languages are Mandan, Dakota, Dhegiha, lowa- 
Oto-Missouri, and Winnebago. Dorsey certainly proved by his triliteral- 
quadriliteral rule that Iowa-Oto-Missouri and Winnebago belong together, 
but he did not show whether these two languages constitute an exclusive 
group, on the one hand, or a nucleus for a more extended group on the 
other. The latter seems probable. 

If nuclear Chiwere were extended, should it have its name continued? 
The name Chiwere has already done duty for a single language (lowa- 
Oto-Missouri), and for a combination of this language and Winnebago, not 
to mention the archaeologist’s equation of Oneota, a cultural horizon, with 
an all too flexibly conceived Chiwere group of languages. 

Two proposals follow: (1) that the term Chiwere be relinquished for 
the exclusive use of archaeologists; (2) that we adopt the term Mississippi 
Valley Siouans for the grouping of all the languages which may come in by 
the triliteral-quadriliteral rule. A quadriliteral sub-group (Winnebago and 
perhaps Mandan) beside a triliteral sub-group (lowa-Oto-Missouri and 
Dhegiha and Dakota) must be examined on a less restricted field of phonol- 
ogy before being hailed as an historical finding in linguistics. 

The following table summarizes this paper. 


Name of Group: Languages within Group: 
Eastern. . Catawba 
Ohio Valley. Ofo 
Biloxi 
Tutelo 
Missouri River... Hidatsa 
Crow 
Mississippi Valley.............. Iowa-Oto-Missouri; Winnebago 
Dhegiha (?) Mandan (?) 


Dakota (?) 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 
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ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 


By WILSON D. WALLIS 


HE death, on July 6, 1940, of Alexander A. Goldenweiser, deprives 
anthropology of an important and picturesque figure. 

By nature and nurture he was cosmopolitan, citizen of a world of letters 
and scholarship that encompassed many fields and extended far beyond 
the bounds of his specialty. He was a gifted speaker and writer and has 
been described as “the most philosophical of American anthropologists.” 
He was the only contemporary American to receive notice in Haddon’s 
History of Anthropology. He was born, in 1880, in Kiev, Russia, where he 
had the social and intellectual companionship of a father who was an im- 
portant European of his day in promoting Jewish cultural welfare. (The 
son wrote the biographical article on his father for the Encyclopaedia of 
Social Sciences.) He traveled widely in Europe and, with his father, in this 
country. During 1900-1901 he was a graduate student in philosophy at 
Harvard. Subsequently he studied at Columbia University, took the Ph.D. 
degree under Professor Boas in 1910, and from 1910 to 1919 was instructor 
in that institution in anthropology. His special interests were in social and 
cultural anthropology and theory. He was a lecturer in the Rand School of 
Social Science, 1915-1929, and in the New School for Social Research, 
1919-1926; on the editorial board of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
1927-1928; Professor of Thought and Culture in the Extension Division, 
Portland Branch, of the University of Oregon from 1930 until his death; 
during 1933-1939 Lecturer in Reed College; and Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Wisconsin, 1937-1938. His field work consisted of a 
study of the social and political organization of the Northern Iroquois, a 
brief report of which was published by the Canadian Government. His 
more important contributions fall within the period of a dozen years, from 
the appearance of his Totemism: An Analytical Study, in 1910, to the pub- 
lication of Early Civilization in 1922. He published subsequently three 
books: Robots or Gods (1931), a literary venture; History, Psychology, and 
Culture (1932), a collection of papers previously published; and Anthro- 
pology (1937), a new edition of Early Civilization. It is difficult, not to say 
supererogatory, to assess the contributions of a contemporary and col- 
league; for always in these matters there is in the profession a wide range of 
opinion, which time alone will narrow. The present writer believes history 
will accord Goldenweiser an important place in the making and exposition 
of American anthropology. 

He brought to his work broader interests and deeper insights than are 
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commonly fostered by sheer ethnography, and he stimulated many col- 
leagues and students. He was a humanist and insisted, by implication, that 
anthropology should not dehumanize its data. He saw tribal man in a 
framework of tribal cultures and also in a culture framework which em- 
braced the world. Primitive men interested him as men, and not merely as 
Eskimo, Haida, or Arunta. He assessed their behavior as men who live in 
a particular culture—and always men, living, thinking, feeling. His first 
long study was Totemism, based on his Ph.D. thesis; and I think he regarded 
it as his most important contribution. In this investigation his fundamental 
interest was not in the problem, or in the specific results of his analysis, 
but in the method of investigation. Almost any topic in social life would 
have suited him and his purpose equally well. He proposed to show the 
shortcomings of the comparative method in the failure of its users to take 
into account the peculiar backgrounds of the respective regions whence 
they drew their examples, and the false equating of totemism in, for exam- 
ple, the Northwest Coast area of North America and Central Australia. 
He analyzed each area to ascertain the character of its totemism, and then 
sought the common element in totemism, which seemed to resolve into a 
specific psychological attitude. His findings, by implication, are based on 
empirical procedure. The principles and presuppositions underlying his 
methodology, on which its validity rests, did not disturb him; in fact he did 
not confess awareness of them. Yet such empirical procedure presupposes 
previous knowledge of the essentials of totemism; one must be able to select 
the relevant data; otherwise one is likely to include the nontotemic, for ex- 
ample, canoes, exogamy, or inheritance. One who does not recognize to- 
temism when he sees it will not discover its character by studying something 
else. Methodologically, then, Goldenweiser, at the conclusion of his study, 
merely eloquently pulls out of the hat what he unobtrusively put into it at 
the beginning. If he had not put totemism into his data when he selected 
them, he could not have extracted it at the end—unless he mystically 
manufactured it during the process of analysis. He could, of course, by this 
method carefully analyze the respective phenomena and show wherein they 
differed and wherein they were alike, which, actually, was Frazer’s problem. 
It remains doubtful to this day whether Goldenweiser’s study sheds more 
light on the essential phenomena of totemism than does Frazer’s study 
which appeared the same year, or Durkheim’s, or Van Gennep’s. The per- 
plexing fact persists that in ethnography one can understand all of the phe- 
nomena—if at all—only by a consideration of all of the phenomena, and 
not by an analysis of merely a portion of them. 

Goldenweiser’s keen insight into fundamental problems of culture an- 
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ticipated the conclusions of many of his colleagues. Some culture conditions, 
he indicated, were favorable to diffusion of traits, and some were unfavor- 
able. He pointed out that diffusion was not a mere mechanical spread of 
traits, as though governed by physical laws. Perhaps his most acute obser- 
vation was with regard to the convergence that may be expected by reason 
of the limited possibilities in culture, account being taken of similarities in 
the respective bases. Inasmuch as anthropologists, like everyone else, are 
culturally conditioned and subject to their own compulsives—which fact, 
like every one else in similar circumstances, they would deny—this concept 
was little utilized. 


Goldenweiser showed that the possibilities of culture development and expres- 
sion are limited, and that limited possibilities make similarities inevitable. If, for 
example, a sufficiently large number of dice with limited kinds of surfaces are shaken 
out of a box, resemblances will appear. This is an inevitable result of the limited 
number of kinds of surfaces. So with culture. If the culture develops and the means 
of procedure are limited, there will be similarities between some phases of the 
respective cultures; and the degrees of similarity will depend upon the number and 
range of the cultures. ...In material cultures, ...as Goldenweiser has shown, 
similarities may be anticipated in paddle blades, pottery, baskets, stone implements. 
A stone implement is natural, crudely shaped, well chipped, polished, or pecked. The 
possibilities of form are limited by the nature of the material and the techniques. 
Similar limitations in the respective environments increase the probability of 
similarities in things dependent upon environment. The means of transportation 
used in deserts resemble one another more than they resemble those used in lake 
districts or in mountain regions, the similarity being due to the similar limitations 
imposed by the respective environments. This principle, however, must be modified 
to the extent that the technological development of the cultures differs. Again, the 
wide distribution of contagious and of homeopathic magic is not attributable en- 
tirely to diffusion. The specific forms of the law of association of ideas varies with 
culture and previous education, but, even so, ideas associated in time or in place or 
based on resemblance leave similar implications, though their specific garb may be 
distinctive of the culture. Civilized people no less than savages respond to their sug- 
gestions.! 


In the latter years of his life Goldenweiser gave much attention to cul- 
tural movements in Western European civilization. Indeed throughout his 


1 Wilson D. Wallis, Culture and Progress (New York, McGraw-Hill 1930), pp. 151-154. 
Goldenweiser’s paper, The Principle of Limited Possibilities, was published in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore in 1913. Plutarch, in his life of Sertorius, makes precisely this point: 
“Tf . . . events are limited to the combinations of some finite number, then of necessity the 
same must often recur, and in the same sequence. . . . It is no great wonder if in long process of 
time, while fortune takes her course hither and thither, numerous coincidences should spon- 
taneously occur.” 
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academic career his tastes were catholic. He was early interested in Freudian 
psychology and in its various developments or inspirations, notably intro- 
version and extraversion. His abiding interest was social theory. Recently 
he confided that he was so much interested in social theory that he derived a 
satisfaction from reading any of it, however ill it might be. His literary 
gifts are manifest in his articles and books. Few native-born professionals 
used the English language as aptly and skillfully. An example of this 
achievement is the article which he published in the Journal of Social 
Philosophy in 1938. His talks to children on anthropological topics, some of 
which have been published, show unusual skill of exposition. He was a 
popular speaker, and easily established rapport with his audience. His many 
friends and acquaintances recall delightful conversations with him, an art 
in which he excelled; and all who knew him found him stimulating, enter- 
taining, and a genial companion. His humanity, learning, and literary 
accomplishments helped to humanize anthropology and familiarize others 
with its problems and its conclusions. 
The following (incomplete) list of publications not mentioned above 
probably represents Goldenweiser’s most important contributions? 
Books (Contributor) 
“Hanging Flower, The Iroquois,” in American Indian Life, Elsie Clews Parsons (ed.) 
pp. 99-106. (1922) 
“Anthropological Theories of Political Origins,” in Political Theories: Recent Times, 
Barnes and Merriam (eds.), Dunning Memorial Volume (1924) 
“Cultural Anthropology,” in History and Prospects of the Social Sciences, Barnes 
(ed.) pp. 210-254 (1925) 
“Immigration and National Life,’ 
195-209. (1926) 

“Diffusionism,” in Culture, the Diffusion Controversy, with G. Elliot Smith, Mali- 
nowski, Spinden, pp. 99-106. (1927) 

“Anthropology and Psychology,” in The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations,. 
W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenvweiser (eds.) pp. 69-88. (1927) 

“Sex and Primitive Society,” in Sex in Civilization, V. F. Calverton and S. D. 
Schmalhausen (eds.), pp. 53-66. (1929) 

“Man and Woman as Creators,” in Our Changing Morality, Freda Kirchwey (ed.). 
(1930) 

“Totemism: An Essay on Religion and Society,” in The Making of Man, V. F. Cal- 
verton (ed.), pp. 363-393. (1931) 

“Loose Ends of Theory on the Individual, Pattern and Involution in Primitive 
Society,” in Kroeber Anniversary Volume, pp. 99-103. (1936) 


in Population Problems, L. I. Dublin (ed.), pp. 


?I am indebted to Mr. Alexius Goldenweiser, brother of Alexander Goldenweiser, for 
assistance in compiling this bibliography. 
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“The Contribution of Anthropology to Social Theory,” ‘The Relation of the Nat- 
ural Sciences to the Social Sciences as viewed by Dilthey, Rickert and others,” 
in The Contribution of Psychoanalysis to the Interpretation of Social Facts; Barnes 
and Becker (eds.). In press. 

“Social Education,” in Social Education, Grayson N. Kefauver (ed.) 

Books (Editor) 

Crofts Anthropological Series, Vol. I; Religion in Primitive Society, by Wilson D. 
Wallis, Crofts, 1939. 

Books (Co-Editor) 

With W. F. Ogburn, The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations, 1927. 


Articles 


Totemism, an Analytical Study (JAFL, 23) 179-293 

Exogamy and Totemism Defined; A Rejoinder (AA, 13) 596-597 

Death of Chief John A. Gibson (AA, 14) 292-293 

Andrew Lang on Method in the Study of Totemism (AA, 14) 382-391 

Origin of Totemism (AA, 14) pp. 600-607 

Folk-Psychology (Psychological Bulletin, 9) 373-380 

Remarks on the Social Organization of the Crow Indians (AA, 15) 281-294 

The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development of Culture (JAFL, 
26) 261-290 

The Social Organizations of the Indians of North America (JAFL, 27) 411-436 
(Reprinted in Anthropology in North America) 

Mother-in-law Taboo, (AA, 16) 139-140 

1919 Animism, Magic Totemism (New International Encyclopaedia 2nd ed.) 

Heuristic Value of Traditional Records (AA, 17) 763-764 

Knowledge of Primitive Man (AA, 17) 240-244 

Spirit, Mana, and the Religious Thrill (Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Method, 12) 632-640 

1916 The Method of Investigating Totemism (Anthropos, 10-11) 256-265 

Sociological Terminology in Ethnology (AA, 18) 348-357 

Reconstruction from Survivals in West Australia (AA, 18) 466-478 

Diffusion vs. Independent Origin, A Rejoinder to Prof. G. Elliot Smith (Science, 
44) 531-533 

Use Inheritance and Civilization (AA, 18) 292-294 

Autonomy of the Social (AA, 19) 447-449 

Form and Content in Totemism (AA, 20) 280-295 

Diffusion of Clans in North America (AA, 20) 118-120 

History, Psychology and Culture; A Set of Categories for an Introduction to 
Social Science (Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, 
15) 561-571, 587-607 

New Approach to History (AA, 22) 26-47 
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1921 Four Phases of Anthropological Thought: An Outline (Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, 16) 50-69 
1923 Race and Culture in the Modern World (An Address) 24 pp. 
1924 Are the Races Potentially Equal? (Proceedings American Philosophical 
Society) 
Discussion of Professor Allport’s Paper (Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, 19) 74-76 
1925 Diffusion and the American School of Historical Ethnology (American Journal 
of Sociology, 31) 19-38 
1930-1934 Bastian, A., Evolution, Social, Goldenweiser, Alexander Solomonovich, 
Huxley, T. A., Rivers, W. H. R., Totemism, (Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences 
1935 Why I am not a Marxist (Modern Monthly, 9) 71-76 
1936 The Nature and Tasks of the Social Sciences (Journal of Social Philosophy, 2) 
5-35 
1938 The Concept of Causality in the Physical and Social Sciences (American 
Sociological Review, 3) 624-636 
Critiques 
Radin, Paul, The Method and Theory of Ethnology (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933) 
pp. 50-60, 135-142, 183 
Sapir, Edward, Review of Totemism, An Analytical Study (Psychological Bulletin, 
9 1912) pp. 454461 
Shelden, W. H., Dr. Goldenweiser and Historical Indeterminism (Journal of Philosc- 
phy, Psychology, and Scientific Method, 16, 1919) pp. 327-330 
Wallis, Wilson D., Culture and Progress (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1930) pp. 151- 
154 
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ALBERT BUELL LEWIS 
By W. D. HAMBLY 


OR a long time the failing health of Dr Albert B. Lewis had been a 

matter of deep concern to all who knew him. But, with characteristic 
fortitude, he had remained at work until a few days before his death in 
October. 

Anthropology, particularly in those of its branches involving museum 
technique, is a junior science; and with the passing of Dr Lewis, who had 
held the position of Curator of Melanesian Ethnology at Field Museum 
since 1908, science has lost a pioneer. His colleagues are mourning a sincere 
friend and kindly adviser. 

Dr Lewis was born at Clifton, Ohio, in 1867, and received his early 
education at Wooster College in the period 1890-1893. A year later he was 
enrolled as a student of biology in the University of Chicago where he was 
awarded the A.B. degree in 1894. This graduation was followed by a period 
as assistant in biology in the laboratory in which he had qualified. In 1897 
Dr Lewis accepted a position as instructor in zoology in the University of 
Nebraska where he was a stimulating teacher until 1902. He then registered 
as a graduate student at Columbia University, New York, and in 1907 
received his Ph.D. degree. 

During his preparatory years of biological work the systematic teaching 
of anthropology was just beginning, and the science of physical anthro- 
pology was not much more than a subsidiary of zoology. The Darwinian 
controversy was raging in fierce scientific and theological debate, and 
punches were not pulled either by scientists or theologians. Such was the 
formative period of Dr Lewis’s career before his appointment on the staff 
of Field Museum in 1907. 

Dr Lewis’s leadership of the Joseph N. Field South Pacific Expedition 
(1909-1913), was a remarkable achievement of endurance in the malignant 
regions of New Guinea, New Britain, and New Caledonia. He also visited 
many other areas and was thus enabled to bring to Field Museum an ethno- 
logical collection which has few rivals anywhere in the world. Moreover, 
Dr Lewis was instrumental in obtaining a collection of Melanesian crania 
that are of primary importance in the studies of comparative physical 
anthropology and craniometry. 

Many publications issued by Field Museum Press attest the scrupulous 
accuracy and cautious judgments of Dr Lewis. Decorative Art in New 
Guinea, New Guinea Masks, Block Prints from India, Melanesian Shell 
Money, and a charmingly written Guide to Ethnology of Melanesia, are a 
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few of the works by which he is best known. To these may be added book 
reviews, a monograph on Tribes of the Columbia Valley, and many contri- 
butions to various noted encyclopedias and dictionaries. 

Dr Lewis held fellowships in the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the American Anthropological Association, and was a 
member of Sigma Xi. 

To those who had the privilege of intimate acquaintace with Dr Lewis, 
the word “bibliophile” acquired a richer meaning. And many colleagues 
who were entitled to the description of ‘‘well informed men” were aston- 
ished by the extent, versatility, and accuracy of Dr Lewis’s reading. His 
careful choice of literature has resulted in the addition of many valuable 
works to the Library of Field Museum. 

Many who, with deepest regret, read this obituary will feel that no 
eulogy is required, for colleagues were well acquainted with the scientific 
earnestness, critical ability, and kindly helpfulness of Dr Lewis. All mem- 
bers of Field Museum’s staff, and particularly Dr Lewis’s associates in the 
Department of Anthropology, realize their bereavement, but cherish many 
kindly recollections of stimulating contacts. 


FreELD MusEuM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1940 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-ninth annual meeting at the 
Stephen Girard Hotel in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on December 27-30, 1940. This com- 
prised a joint meeting with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the annual meeting of the American Folklore Society, and a regional meeting of the 
Society for American Archaeology. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 4:00 P.M. 
President John M. Cooper presided. Fifty-two members were present. 


The minutes of the Chicago meeting, 1939, were not read, but were approved as printed 

in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 42, no. 2, pp. 311-319, April-June, 1940. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY 

The President appointed the following committees during the year 1940: 

Nominating Committee: L. Spier (chairman), F.-C. Cole, D. Jenness. 

Program Committee: J. H. Steward (chairman), C. E. Guthe, W. M. Krogman, F. M. 
Setzler. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: F. G. Speck (chairman), G. G. Brown, D. S. David- 
son, A. I. Hallowell, E. B. Howard, F. de Laguna, J. A. Mason, H. N. Wardle, H. Wieschhoff. 

Committee on International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences: 


A. V. Kidder, chairman, 


F. Boas National Academy of Sciences 
Linguists 
F.-C. Cole University of Chicago 


Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, N.M. 
H. B. Collins, Jr. Bureau of American Ethnology 


J. M. Cooper Catholic University of America 
H. Field Field Museum of Natural History 
C. E. Guthe National Research Council 


Society for American Archaeology 
M. J. Herskovits Northwestern University 


E. A. Hooton Harvard University 
A. Hrdlitka American Ass’n Physical Anthropologists 
D. Jenness National Museum of Canada 
A. V. Kidder Carnegie Institution 
American Council of Learned Societies 
A. L. Kroeber University of California 
W. M. Krogman Section H, American Ass’n Advancement of Science 
R. Linton Columbia University 
R. H. Lowie Social Science Research Council 
G. G. MacCurdy Peabody Museum, Yale University 
P. S. Martin Field Museum of Natural History 
J. A. Mason University of Pennsylvania Museum 
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G. P. Murdock Yale University 

N. C. Nelson American Museum of Natural History 
E. C. Parsons American Folklore Society 

D. Scott Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
F. M. Setzler U. S. National Museum 

F. G. Speck University of Pennsylvania 

H. J. Spinden Brooklyn Museum 

M. W. Stirling Bureau of American Ethnology 

J. R. Swanton Bureau of American Ethnology 

A. M. Tozzer Havard University 

C. Wissler American Museum of Natural History 


He also appointed the Secretary to serve as an alternate for A. V. Kidder at the annual 
meetings of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
The report on membership of the Association as of December 1, 1940, is as follows: 


AAA members in good standing. 678 
° in arrears for 1940 54 (24in wararea) 732 

CSB . in good standing 71 
. in arrears for 1940 12 (2 in war area) 83 

AES . in good standing 238 
in arrears for 1940 0 238 

ASW ” in good standing 41 
™ in arrears for 1940 0 41 
Total membership 1094 


(There are 10 Life Members included in the above figures.) 

The names of 25 members were withdrawn from our membership list because of non- 
payment of their 1939 and 1940 dues. Five separate requests were mailed reminding them of 
their indebtedness. 

The Association has lost through death the following members: Cyrus Adler, Owen 
Cattell, Alexander Goldenweiser, Grenville Goodwin, Robert Marshall, W. R. Morse, Ray- 
mond Pearl, Edward Putnam, De Cost Smith, and J. J. Williams 

Fifty-nine resignations from membership were received during the past year. Therefore, 
due to death, resignation, and non-payment of dues, we lost 94 members. 

During the year 1940, 65 new members and 22 new organizations, making a total of 87, 
were added to the membership of the Association. There are 23 exchanges. 

The membership recorded in 1939 was 1101. On December 1, 1940, our membership was 
1094, a net loss of 7 members. 

In offering herewith my resignation as Secretary of the Association, I wish to thank the 
present and past officers for their splendid cooperation, and to express my sincere appreciation 
to all members for having made my term as Secretary a pleasure and an honor. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK M. Setz_er, Secretary 


Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


The current bank balances of the three funds of the Association appear on the books as 
follows: 


Operating Fund...... $5,682.59 

Permanent Fund... . 

Memoir Fund.... 702.45 
$12,780.59 


Of the above $11,527.68 is deposited in New York savings accounts; $100.00 is in the 
form of an interest bearing government bond; and the balance of $1,252.91 is in a checking 
account at the National City Bank of New York. 

The unexpended balance for 1940 in the checking account of the Operating Fund is 
$734.35. (Cash on hand November 30th, 1939 amounted to* $518.66; cash on hand November 
30th, 1940 amounts to $1,252.91; difference is $734.35.) 


DETAILS OF OPERATING FuND 


Balance on hand, November 30th, 1939 (Cash plus savings account) . $5,364.91 
Less—Transferred to Memoir Fund..................... 500.00 


Gross Receipts: $4,864.91 


American Anthropological Association 


$ 205.00 205 .00 


Reimbursements 

Banta—Distribution (Index). . . ..$ 25.00 

Editor’s Expense (Index) .... 15.00 

American Folklore Society... ... 8.12 


Authors’ Reprints. .... 241.50 


* The 1939 annual report showed cash on hand in the checking account on November 
30th of $2,018.66. The difference of $1,500.00 is accounted for by the transfer of $1,000.00 
to the savings account of the Operating Fund and $500.00 to the savings account of the 
Memoir Fund. 
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Reprint Series...... 
Sale of Publications. . 
Interest on Savings 
Total 
Gross Disbursements 


American Council of Learned Societies 


Geo. Banta Publishing Co.: 
Printing. . 
Illustration 
Distribution—Regular 
—Index 
Reprints 
Storage... 


Editor’s Account: 
Assistant 
Expense—Regular 

—Index. 


Secretary’s Account: 
Expense 


Treasurer’s Account: 
Assistant......... 
Expense..... 
Miscellaneous Expenditures— 

Membership (Charges on foreign 
checks). . 
Reimbursements for— 
Reprints 
Sales 
AAA dues 
ASW dues. . 
AES dues. . 


Balance on hand November 13th, 1940 


(Checking account—$1 , 252.91 
Savings account— 4,429.68) 


The following is a record of unpaid items due the Association for 1940: 


*AAA 1940 
*CSB 1940 
Sales 


Reimbursements (Authors’ Reprints).. 38.34 $472.30 


* ($148.00 of these amounts due from war area) 
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$ 31.65 31.65 
$ 323.50 323.50 
$ 83.43 83.43 $6,468.94 
....$11,333.85 
.00 
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60.00 3,750.16 


$ 960.00 
74.27 
15.00 1,049.27 


$ 100.00 
103 .04 203 .04 


$ 480.00 
95 .07 


5.30 
13.50 
10.00 
2.00 613.79 $5,651.26 


5,682.59 $11,333.85 


$251.40 
60.00 
122.56 
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DETAILS OF PERMANENT FUND 


Balance November 30th, 1939 
Interest on Treasury Bond 
Interest on Savings Account 


Balance November 30th, 1940 


Balance November 30th, 1939 
Interest on Savings Account. 


Printing Cost of 10 Year Index 
Editor’s Office Expense Index 


Cost of Distributing-Mailing Index 
Preparing and Editing of Index by B. Herzog 


Account Closed Out—November 30th, 1940 


DETAILS OF 


Balance November 30th, 1939 


Transferred from Operating Fund 


Interest on Savings Account. . . 


Reimbursement against Memoir No. 54 (By E. C. Parsons) 


Cost of Memoir No. 53 (Kluckhohn & Wyman) 


“ 54 (Hoebel) 
“ 55 (Siegel) 


Balance November 30th, 1940 


DETAILS OF INDEX FuND 


Memorr Funp 


$6,275.73 
3.25 
116.57 


$6,395. 


wn 
on 


$1,268.65 
21.08 $1,289.73 


$1, 289.73 


$1,041.45 


$ 


*Additional cost of Memoir No. 53 contributed by Kluckhohn 


Wyman 


**Additional cost of Memoir No. 54 contributed by Hoebel 


E. C. Parsons. . 


*** Additional cost of Memoir No. 55 contributed by Siegel 


500.00 


22.83 $1,564.28 


60.00 


$1,624.28 


400.00 (Paid by A.A.A.)* 
324.00 (Paid by A.A.A.)* 


197.83 (Paid by A.A.A.)** 


$ 921.83 


. .$702.45 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST BUDGET oF 1940 


Secretary’s expenses: 
Assistant 


Office expense . 


Allowed Expended Balance 


$ 


100.00 $ 100.00 — 
100.00 
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Editor’s expenses: 


Assistant. . 960 .00 960.00 

Office expense 200 .00 89.27 110.73 
Treasurer’s expenses: 

Assistant . 480.00 480 .00 

Office expense 125.00 95 .07 29.93 

Membership charges 25.00 7.32 17.68 
American Anthropologist : 

Printing and illustrating 3,400.00 3,068.86 331.14 

Reprints. . 300 .00 318.53 — 

Distribution 300 .00 277.77 22.23 

Storage and Insurance 70.00 60.00 10.00 
American Council of Learned Societies 35.00 35.00 — 

$521.71 


Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer subject to the report of the Auditing 
Committee 
REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
The Undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the President, report that they 
have examined the Treasurer’s accounts, as submitted for the fiscal year 1940, and find them 
correct. 


Wm. Duncan Stronc (chairman), H. J. Sprnpen, N. C. NELSON 


REPORT OF EDITOR 

During the year 1940 the American Anthropological Association has published four issues 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (720 pages) and four supplementary publications: Memoir 
53. An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice by Clyde Kluckhohn and Leland C. Wyman, 214 
pages, 10 plates, 26 figures; Memoir 54. The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Co- 
manche Indians by E. Adamson Hoebel, 148 pages (this publication appeared also as Contribu- 
tions from the Laboratory of Anthropology, 4); Memoir 55. The Mackenzie Collection: A 
Study of West African Carved Gambling Chips by Morris Siegel, 81 pages, 103 figures; and the 
General Index of Current Anthropological Literature and Memoirs, 1929-1938 compiled by 
Elizabeth G. Herzog, 122 pages. 

A monograph on the Kutenai by Harry Holbert Turney-High is now in press and will 
appear as Memoir 56, No. 2, Part 2, Volume 43. Three other monographs have been tentatively 
accepted, depending upon funds for publication. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Linton, Editor 
Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The President called upon F.-C. Cole to'read the proposed slate as submitted by the 
Nominating Committee. The Council voted to accept the resignation of M. J. Herskovits 
from the office of Associate Editor. It also voted to have the Executive Committee elect a 
member from the panel submitted by the Social Science Research Council to serve as our rep- 
resentative on the Social Science Research Council. Except for these positions the Council 
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voted to accept the recommendations submitted by the Nominating Committee and requested T 
that the slate be presented to the Annual Meeting for election. : F 
The 87 new applications for membership in the Association were accepted by the Council, Se 
President Cooper appointed the following members as a Committee on Resolutions: A. L T 
Kroeber (chairman), J. P. Gillin, C. Kluckhohn. E 
Copies of the annual report of the American Council of Learned Societies were distributed A 
to members, and an informal report was made by F. M. Setzler. E 
C. E. Guthe gave an informal report on the activities of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council. f N 
President Cooper received the action of the Council in 1939 which required the formation W. -. 
of a committee to extend an invitation to the Bureau of the International Congress of Anthro- G R 
pological and Ethnological Sciences. Excerpts of letters were read which indicated that no defi- D G. 
nite action can be taken until after the present European struggle comes to an end. The F. ; 
membership of this committee appears under the Report of Secretary. F. de 
E. C. Parsons suggested that the Committee on Exchange of Anthropological Publications J.C. 
be discontinued. This suggestion was accepted by the Council. Opler, 
The Secretary read an invitation from D. S. Byers inviting the Association to meet at Raine 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, in December 1941. Council voted to accept the Seltze 
invitation and voted to hold the 1941 meetings in Andover, Massachusetts. J. H. 
Under the heading of new business various suggestions were made concerning future J. We 
programs of the Association. The chairman of the 1940 Program Committee outlined some of . 
the difficulties relating to the organization of a satisfactory program, such as a combination of Black 
volunteer papers and symposia; should a member be permitted to give more than one paper; Davi 
should papers be accepted that have already been published, etc. Council voted to have pro- ae 
grams so arranged that certain sessions can be devoted to volunteer papers when papers are i . 
approved by the Committee. 
President Cooper presented a memorandum calling attention to the need for making the H. Sc 
Association’s Constitution agree with present procedures and vice versa. Council voted to H. W 


have the incoming President appoint a committee of three members to present at the next 0. 
Council meeting amendments to our Constitution. j.0. 


President Cooper outlined the financial burden which must be met by the offices of Secre- ‘ a 
tary, Treasurer, and Editor in connection with the annual meeting which they are required to H. 5 
attend. It was moved, seconded, and unanimously adopted that the traveling expenses of the W. V 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Editor be paid by the Association. J. Li 

After a discussion of a report read by the President, it was voted that the question of the rg 
relationship of the American Anthropological Association to the Inter-American Indian ‘ : 
Institute be referred to the 1941 Executive Committee with power. 

i H. G 
ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 1:30 P.M. 7 

President John M. Cooper presided. Twenty-two members attended. Kell 

The Secretary summarized the actions taken by the Council. F.-C. Cole read the report McA 
of the Nominating Committee, except for the two deletions made by the Council. After the Mov 
nominations had been presented, the following officers, Council members, and representatives Smit 
to councils and associations were unanimously elected: Wed 


President, Elsie Clews Parsons i 
First Vice-President, Earnest A. Hooton (1941) F.V 
Second Vice-President, Wm. Duncan Strong (1941-1942) 
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Third Vice-President, Ruth F. Benedict (1941-1943) 

Fourth Vice-President, S. K. Lothrop (1941-1944) 

Secretary, Frederick Eggan 

Treasurer, Bella Weitzner 

Editor, Ralph Linton 

Associate Editors: Melville Jacobs, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Harry L. Shapiro 
Executive Committee: A. V. Kidder, J. A. Mason, Donald Scott 


Members for term to 1944 inclusive: R. L. Beals, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, C. 
W. Bishop, D. D. Brand, M. Butler, C. S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edel, W. N. Fenton, 
G. R. Fox, J. Greenberg, E. F. Greenman, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, C. F. Harding, 
D. G. Haring, J. S. Harris, E. W. Haury, R. F. Heizer, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, 
F.C. Hibben, E. B. Howard, W. W. Howells, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, E. Kopta, 
F. de Laguna, M. Lantis, R. Linton, J. M. Longyear III, B. Malinowski, D. Mandelbaum, 
J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, L. M. O’Neale, M. K. 
Opler, L. Outhwaite, W. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, R. H. Post, J. H. Provinse, F. G. 
Rainey, G. Reichard, H. H. Roberts, M. J. Robers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr.,C. E. Schaeffer, C. C 
Seltzer, L. Sharp, D. B. Shimkin, J. S. Slotkin, A. H. Smith, E. H. Spicer, A. Spoehr, L. Srole, 
J. H. Steward, O. C. Stewart, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. Titiev, R. Underhill, C. Wagley, 
J. Weckler, H. A. Wieschhoff, A. Woodward. 

Members for term to 1943 inclusive: M. Andrade, W. R. Bascom, W. C. Bennett, G. A. 
Black, L. Bloomfield, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, A. M. Cooke, D. S. 
Davidson, H. Field, E. W. Gifford, J. P. Gillin, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, L. Have- 
meyer, H. Hoijer, M. Jacobs, F. Johnson, E. Kennard, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, N. 
Knowles, L. L. Leh, T. F. McIlwraith, R. McKennan, P. S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, 
A. Metraux, G. P. Murdock, P. H. Nesbitt, E. C. Parsons, O. Ricketson, H. B. Roberts, A. 
H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, W. D. Strong, G. C. Vaillant, C. F. Voegelin, W. S. Webb, 
H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. Wintemberg. 

Members for term to 1942 inclusive: C. Amsden, K. Bartlett, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, 
J. O. Brew, G. G. Brown, K. M. Chapman, F. E. Clements, H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, L. S. 
Cressman, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. Flannery, A. H. Gayton, J. P. Gillin, 
H. S. Gladwin, J. B. Griffin, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, A. Hansen, C. L. Hay, 
W. W. Hill, L. W. Jenkins, I. T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, T. M. N. Lewis, 
J. Lips, E. Loeb, E. H. Morris, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, V. F. Ray, W. A. 
Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., I. Rouse, H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, S. Tax, H. Turney-High, 
W. L. Warner, B. Weitzner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 

Members for term to 1941 inclusive: B. Aginsky, C. M. Arensberg, M. F. Ashley-Montagu, 
H. G. Barnett, R. B. Bean, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, F. Densmore, A. C. L. Donohugh, 
F. H. Douglas, H. E. Driver, P. Drucker, F. Eggan, L. C. Eiseley, R. G. Fisher, W. H. Gilbert, 
Jr., C. W. M. Hart, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hoebel, E. A. Hooton, A. E. Hudson, A. R. Kelly, H. 
Kelly, A. Kidder, 2d, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, S. K. Lothrop, R. C. Mackaye, J. G. 
McAllister, T. D. McCown, W. C. McKern, H. S. Mekeel, H. Miner, M. A. Mook, H. L. 
Movius, Jr., P. Nash, R. L. Olson, R. Redfield, D. Rodnick, H. L. Shapiro, J. K. Shryock, V. J. 
Smith, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, W. S. Stallings, Jr., W. D. Wallis, L. Ward, H. N. Wardle, W. R. 
Wedel, R. Zingg. 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, J. M. Cooper, 
F. W. Hodge, A. Hrdlitka, D. Jenness, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, N. C. 
Nelson, H. J. Spinden, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 
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Representative to Social Science Research Council: Robert Redfield (1941-1943) 

Representatives to National Research Council: C. S. Coon, M. W. Stirling, D. S. Davidson 
(1941-1944) 

Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: F. M. Setzler, W. D. Wallis (1941) 

Representative to American Council of Learned Societies: R. H. Lowie (1941-1944) 

The Executive Committee presented the following recommendations for the 1941 budget, 
which were unanimously adopted: 


1. Secretary’s expenses: 


Secretary’s assistant. . $ 100.00 

Office expenses 100.00 $ 200.0 
2. Editor’s expenses: 

Editor’s assistant. $ 960.00 

Office expenses. 200.00 1,160.00 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 


Treasurer’s assistant $ 480.00 
Office expenses. . 125.00 


Membership charges 25.00 630.00 


4. American Anthropologist: 


Printing and illustrating $3,400.00 
Reprints. . . . 325.00 
Distribution. 300.00 
Storage and Insurance 90.00 4,115.00 
5. American Council of Learned Societies 35.00 
6. Removal of secretary’s office. 25.00 
7. Traveling expenses for Editor, Secretary and Treasurer to 1941 annual meeting 200.00 
Total $6,365.00 


The Budget Committee further recommends that $300 from the Operating fund be trans- 
ferred to the Memoir Fund. 

The following resolutions were presented by the Committee on Resolutions (Kroeber, 
chairman, Gillin, Kluckhohn) and all were unanimously adopted: 

1. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association desires to express to the 
University of Pennsylvania its deep appreciation for the complimentary buffet luncheon 
extended to our members during the meetings in Philadelphia. 

Our Association also wishes to express our appreciation to the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum for the use of their Auditorium and free access to the exhibitions in the Museum. 

2. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association gratefully acknowledges 
the untiring and efficient services rendered by the Committee on Local Arrangements and the 
Program Committee. 

3. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association record its deep sense of 
loss in the deaths of Cyrus Adler, Owen Cattel, Alexander Goldenweiser, Grenville Goodwin, 
Robert Marshall, W. R. Morse, Raymond Pearl, Edward Putnam, De Cost Smith, and J. J. 
Williams, and desires to express its condolences to their surviving relatives. 
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REPORT 267 
4. Be it resolved, that the office of Secretary of the American Anthropological Association 
calls for the most business-like thoroughness, poised judgment, fairness, and diplomacy. 
During the four years in which F. M. Setzler has so efficiently and selflessly served as our 
Secretary he has meritoriously brought to his task all these qualities in fullest measure. 


PROGRAM 
Fripay, DECEMBER 27th 
9:30 A.M. 


F. Rarney, The Ipiutak Culture at Point Hope, Alaska (15 min., lantern). 

J. C. Harrincton, Excavations at Jamestown, the First Permanent English Settlement 
in America (15 min., lantern) 

M. T. Newman & C, E. Snow, The Relationship of Southeastern Indian Physical Types 

to Cultural Horizons of the Tennessee River Basin, Alabama (15 min., lantern). 

J. M. Loncyear, Pottery Problems in the Southern Maya Area (15 min., lantern). 

M. Butter, Archaeological Survey of the Alta Verapaz, Guatemala (15 min., lantern). 

R. H. Merritt, An Archaeological Application of Photographic Surveying (15 min., lantern) 

H. L. Movius, Jr., The Stone Age of Burma and Its Significance (15 min., lantern). 

V. J. Fewkes, Tasks and Aims of a Technical and Technological Laboratory (15 min., lan- 
tern) 


2:00 P.M. 


M. W. Smit, War Patterns of North America (15 min.). 

R. L. Orson, The Structure of Northwest Coast Society (15 min.). 

V. F. Ray, The Contra-Natural Behavior Complex in Western North America (15 min.). 

L. SROLE, The Winnebago and Modern War (15 min.). 

E. A. Mrtuican, The Sun Dance among the Sioux (15 min.). 

R. FLANNERY, The Dearly-Loved Child among the Gros Ventre (15 min.). 

A. T. HANsEeN, Changes in the Class Structure of Merida, Yucatan (15 min.). 

I. Gotpman, Phratry, Gens, and Kinship among Cubeo Indians of the Vaupes, Colombia (15 
min.). 


8:00 P.M. 
Problems of South American Anthropology 
J. P. Grttay, Some Suggestions for the Role of Anthropology in the Development of Cultural 
Relations with South America. 
W. C. Bennett, Possibilities for Future Development of South American Archaeology. 
A. Métravx, Ethnological and Linguistic Problems in South America. 
G. D. WittraMs, The Task of Physical Anthropology and Related Sciences. 


E. C. Parsons, Problems of Culture Contact with Special Reference to Northern Ecuador 
A. Ramos, Acculturation among the Brazilian Negroes. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28th 
9:00 A.M. 


Anthropology and Modern Life 
C. Kluckhohn, Chairman 
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C. E. Gute, The Value of Anthropology for the Layman. 
G. Bateson, Cultural Anthropology and National Efficiency. 
J. Provinse, Anthropology in Program Planning. 
E. Cuappie, Anthropological Engineering. 
12:00 Noon 
Complimentary Luncheon by the University of Pennsylvania in auditorium of 
Houston Hall Club to all members registered 
2:00 P.M. 
M. J. Herskovits, On Values in Culture: A Tract for Our Times (15 min.). 
R. Benepict, Anthropology and Problems of Social Morale (15 min., lantern). 
F. L. W. RicHarpson, Jr., Cultural Anthropology and the Problem of Rehabilitating Stranded 
Coal Miners (15 min.). 
M. Meap, Anthropology and Psycho-Somatic Medicine (15 min.). 
4:00 P.M. 
Council Meeting, American Anthropological Association 
7:30 P.M. 
Annual Dinner 
J. M. Cooper, The South American Marginal Cultures. (Presidential address, American 
Anthropological Association.) 
SunpDAY, DECEMBER 29th 
9:30 A.M 
D. G. MANDELBAUM, Some Basic Concepts in the Teaching of Anthropology (15 min.). 
B. W. Acinsky, Methodology in the Social Sciences (15 min.). 
G. Herzoc, Native Vocabulary as a Tool in Cultural Study and Ethnological Field Work 


(15 min.). 
P. Rapin, Anthropology, Then and Now (15 min.). 
1:30 P.M. 
Annual Meeting, American Anthropological Association 
2:30 P.M. 2:30 P.M. 

E. G. Acrnsxy, A Field Laboratory for the E. G. Burrows, Choice among Cultures in 

Social Sciences (15 min.). Hawaii (15 min.). 
W. Dennis, Child Realism as a Factor in E. M. Lores & I. Scnaprro, Social Organiza- 

Socialization (15 min.). tion in the Old Testament (15 min.). 
O. C. Srewart, Procedures for Studying M.F.AsHLtey Montacv, Physiology and the 

Zuni Child Training (15 min.). Origins of the Menstrual Prohibitions (15 
J. S. Harris, Land Tenure among the Ibo of min.). 


Nigeria (15 min.). 
H. Hawpert, The Need for Functional 
Studies in Folklore (15 min.). 
8:00 P.M. 
Illustrated Lecture 


University of Pennsylvania Museum Auditorium 
D. Ottver, Social Climbing in a Melanesian Plutocracy. 
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REPORT 
Monpbay, DECEMBER 30th 


9:00 A.M. 
Physical Anthropology in Relation to Other Biological Sciences 


W. M. Krucman, Chairman. 

W. B. Tucker, The Relation of Anthropometry to Constitutional Types. 

M. F. Asutey-Montacu, The Relation of Physical Anthropology to Anatomy. 

W. W. Grevticu, Some Limitations of Anthropometry in Studies of Growth and Develop- 
ment. 

W. M. Krocman, The Application of Anthropometric Principles to Orthodontia (Lantern). 

B. O. Hucues, Heredity as a Factor in Cranial and Facial Development (Lantern). 


11:30 A.M. 


M. Hettman, The Restoration of the Dentition of Pithecanthropus Erectus (Lantern). 


10:00 A.M. 
Business Meeting, American Folklore Society 
11:30 A.M. 
Council Meeting, American Folklore Society 
1:30 P.M. 
Illustrated Lecture 
K. Bryan, The Antiquity of Man in North America. 
1:30 P.M. 


American Folklore Society 
Cosmological Ideas of South American Peoples 
W. Lrexinp, Chairman. 
E. C. Parsons, The Indians of Imbabura Province, Ecuador. 
I. GotpMAN, The Cubeo Indians of Colombia. 
C. Wactey, The Tupirapé Indians of Brazil. 
R. LanvEs, The Bahian Negroes. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1941 


It was unanimously voted by the Council at the 1940 meeting in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, to hold the next meeting of the American Anthropological Association at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. The invitation was extended by Dr. Douglas Byers on 
behalf of the Academy. 

President Elsie Clews Parsons has appointed the following committees for the 1941 
meeting: 

Nominating Committee: Alfred L. Kroeber, chairman, Father John M. Cooper, Wendell C. 
Bennett. 

Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
of three members and transmit the names of the personnel of this Committee to the Editor, 
who shall published the names in the number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST which appears 
next after the time of election, with an invitation for suggestions; after considering such sug- 
gestions the Nominating Committee shall report its slate to the Council, which shall pass 
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on the recommendations, with such changes as are deemed advisable, to the annual meeting. 
(From the Minutes of the Pittsburgh meeting, December 1934, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
Vol. 37, No. 2, 1935, p. 333.) 

Program Committee: Melville J. Herskovits, chairman, Margaret Mead, Douglas S. Byers, 
George P. Murdock, Fred Eggan. 

At the 1937 meeting of the Council it was voted to give the Program Committee power to 
set the date and to call for only abstracts of papers instead of the full papers to be included on 
the program, and furthermore to empower this committee to demand a full paper when they 
were unable to judge the quality from the abstract alone (cf. AA, Vol. 40, p. 297, 1938). 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Douglas S. Byers, chairman, Frederick Johnson, J. 0. 
Brew. 

Committee on Revising the Constitution: Leslie Spier, chairman, Father John M. Cooper, 
Bella Weitzner. 

At the 1940 meetings the Council voted to have the incoming President appoint a Com- 
mittee of three members to present for consideration at the next Council meeting, amendments 
to our Constitution to make present procedure legal. 

Notes on attendance at the Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, 1940: 


Total Registration 271 
Annual dinner... .142 
Complimentary Luncheon 193 


FRED EGGAN, Secretary 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held January 21, 1941, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Frank M. Setzler; Vice-President, 
Julian H. Steward; Secretary, Regina Flannery; Treasurer, T. Dale Stewart; Members of the 
Board of Managers, George S. Duncan, William N. Fenton, Herbert Krieger, Ruth Underhill, 
Waldo Wedel. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting 
follows: 


Membership: 
Life members. . 2 
Active members. 39 
Associate members 12 
Total 53 


The members elected during the year were: Dr. Andrew J. Kress, active member, and Dr 
William H. Gilbert, associate member. We have lost through death Dr. Cyrus Adler, an active 
member of long standing. 

The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (Interest for last half of 1940 


not included). . $1,542.36 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (Par value $10 per share) 210.00 
20 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. (Par value $10 per share). .... 200.00 
Cash in bank... 647 .45 
Credit with American Anthropological Association 5.00 
$2,604.81 

Bills outstanding: 
To American Anthropological Association. . . $75.00 75.00 
Total $2,529.81 
Total as of 1/15/40... 2,354.36 
Increase. . $ 175.45 


Our supply of the following numbers of The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, old series, is 
now completely exhausted: Vol 1, nos. 1-3; Vol. 3, no. 1; Vol. 4, 1-4; Vol. 5, nos. 1, 2, 4; Vol. 9, 
no 2 

Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 16, 1940, 690th meeting, Dr. John M. Cooper, ‘“The Gros Ventres, A Plains 
Indian Theocracy.” 

February 20, 1940, 691ist meeting, Mr. Frederick W. Killian, “Cultural Determinants of 
the Law.” 

March 19, 1940, 692nd meeting, Dr. W. H. Gilbert, ‘‘Eastern Cherokee Life and Culture.” 

April 16, 1940, 693rd meeting, Mr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., “Some Problems of Eskimo 
Prehistory,” the address of the retiring president. 

October 15, 1940, 694th meeting, Dr. William N. Fenton, ‘‘The Place of the Iroquois in 
the Prehistory of America.” 

November, 19, 1940, 695th meeting, Dr. L. S. Cressman, “‘Early Cultures of South Central 
Oregon.” 

December 17, 1940, 696th Meeting, Mr. F. H. Douglas, ‘“White Influence in Indian Art.” 

REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America. A. L. KRoeBER. (University 
of California Publication in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 39, pp. 
x1, 242, 28 maps. $3.00-$3.50. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939.) 


There is a maturing tendency on the part of anthropological students to be dis- 
satified with either general acceptance or general disregard of natural environmental 
influences on human culture; to take time out for critical investigation of true rela- 
tions between culture on the one hand and geography and ecology on the other. 
Consequently, any serious attempt to segregate and organize facts relating to this 
complex problem, and to evaluate methodically various proposed interpretations of 
these facts, is important and timely. 

The stated objectives of Kroeber’s monograph are: (1) to review environmental 
relations of American cultures; and (2) to examine historical relations of culture 
areas, or geographical units of culture. The author makes these qualifying statements 
regarding his purposes and methods: (1) The work is not a defense of efforts by en- 
vironmentalists to find basic culture origins in environment. (2) It is not an attempt 
to justify determination of culture areas as an end in itself. “The conception on 
which the present monograph is based is that space and time factors are sufficiently 
interrelated in culture history to make the culture area a valuable mechanism, rather 
than a distraction, in the penetration of the time perspective of the growth of cul- 
tures so relatively undocumented as are those of native America (p. 2).’”’ (3) The 
study deals with “‘culture wholes” rather than with complexes defined on a trait-by- 
trait basis; although, actually, all concepts of culture classes must in the final anal- 
ysis be based upon traits. 

In defense of the attention given to the historical concept of culture, in spite of 
a recent shift of interest away from historical and subsistence problems to cultural 
forms and functions, Kroeber points to the rather obvious fact that all culture, in- 
cluding its most active functioning, is conditioned by subsistence, and that the 
historical approach provides essential facts relating to cultural forms. 

At the outset the author reviews the literature on culture and tribal areas and 
their possible coincidence with natural areas. He concludes that life zones in terms 
of organic environment (after C. Hart Merriam) have practically no correlation with 
culture areas as set up for the United States. The principal of various areal classifica- 
tions of North America are then brought together in a series of maps, and made 
comparable with tribal, cultural, and physiographic maps. This assembling of a 
rather imposing quantity of data covering culture and environment, systematically 
arranged to facilitate comparative inspection at a glance, would in itself justify 
publication. 

The first detailed discussions of culture and environment are made on a basis of 
a simplification of the more usual series of culture areas, resulting in six divisions: 
Arctic Coast, Northwest Coast, Southwest, Intermediate and Intermountain, East 
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and North, and Mexico and Middle America. Each of these is taken up separately 
in terms of its prevailingly characteristic culture. Specific attention is given to 
geography and ecology. The cultures are treated as historic nonequivalents. Centers 
or climaxes of cultures are defined as sharply as possible. In following this procedure, 
the author finds that relations of subordination between and within cultures being 
sought and expressed, the number of basic areas is fewer, and of specific areas 
greater, than it has been customary to recognize. The large culture area appears to 
fail as a useful mechanism. 

Consequently a second attempt is made on a basis of subdivision into smaller 
whole-culture areas. Speaking of the disagreement of Wissler and Mason on culture 
areas, Kroeber places his finger on the difficulty, the reviewer believes with partial 
“|, . it seems wisest to vary the procedure . . . of block- 
ing out the grand areas and then subdividing them; and instead, to begin with de- 
fining as small areas as justifiable (p. 61).”” It seems to me that the wisest procedure 
must always be to start with specific, local manifestations and proceed towards com- 
plexity, generalization, and distribution. However, as I shall outline in its proper 
place, I can not quite visualize culture, without time limitations, in terms of geo- 
graphical areas. 

True culture-area status is recognized for the Arctic Coast, Northwest Coast, 
and Southwest; but the author, from a satisfied survey of these strikingly distinct 
ethnic and cultural groups, turns to the great area east of the Rockies and finds 
nothing exactly comparable and concludes that “... the Atlantic side of North 
America is relatively uniform in culture (p. 60).”’ Inasmuch as this work covers, 
and must cover native culture free from time limitations, I cannot agree to this cul- 
tural uniformity throughout the eastern three-quarters of the continent north of 
Mexico, and south of the Eskimo. I doubt the basic similarity between Natchez and 
Blackfoot; Creek and Ojibwe; the archaeological Middle Mississippi peoples, who- 
ever they were, and the northern Woodland peoples. I believe that evidence is 
available to demonstrate for the basic cultures which these groups primitively rep- 
resented, regardless of marginal diffusion at contact borders, as distinct peculiarities 
as may be marshalled to differentiate between any one of them and the Southwest. 
It is true that we know less about their true primitive status than is known for the 
western cultures, and the nebula of this lack of information to some extent prevents 
their appearing in sharp character; but enough is known, culturally and historically, 
to indicate strongly the original existence of differentiating basic character. It is true 
that certain important facts hinging on this conflict of opinion are the result of recent 
research and have not been submitted to the general field in publication form; for 
which the author cannot be logically blamed. However, the reviewer feels that 
Kroeber, in this instance at least, contrary to his own stated position, is looking 
more for boundary lines than he is for climaxes. 

In any case, the “fundamentally similar” area is subdivided into sixteen cultural 
parts. One might haggle the author on certain details here, but the subareas for the 
most part are substantially sound, insofar as a culture area in unlimited time can 
be sound. I must, however, take exception to any postulating of a “‘Wisconsin Wild- 
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rice Area (p. 88).” Rice was certainly not that important to any cultural group in 
Wisconsin. In this entire area natural sources of subsistence materials were so richly 
varified and abundant that the surival of any inhabiting group would have been 
practically as assured if rice had abruptly been entirely eliminated. After the intro- 
duction of gardening, maize was more important than rice. To claim that the rela- 
tively high population of the Wisconsin area was due to rice supply is to disregard 
the variety and abundance of other vegetal and animal food products of the region 
important use of which is known for the Indians. Moreover, wild rice was no more 
important to the Indians of southeastern Wisconsin, the area designated as the seat 
of the Wild-rice culture, than in northwestern Wisconsin and northern Minnesota. 
This criticism of such a culture division is all the more justifiable since the use of 
wild rice is the only culture trait emphasized for this ““whole culture.’”’ No allowance 
is made for culture groups in Wisconsin as variant as the prehistoric Aztalan and 
Effigy Mound manifestations. 

Archaeologists throughout the Mississippi Valley will, I believe, concur with me 
in further objecting to mention of the ““Mound Builder Culture”’ as centered in the 
Ohio Valley culture area (P. 90), and cited elsewhere as important in southern parts 
of the Mississippi Valley. There are mounds and mounds, and the Hopewellian 
burial mounds of Ohio are as remotely similar to the pyramidal house platforms of 
Cahokia or Moundville as either is to the burial mounds of Mongolia. This may be 
an exaggeration if applied to the cultures involved, but it is at least doubtful that 
the Hopewellian and Middle Mississippi types of mounds are of the same historic 
origin. The house mounds, which extend from Wisconsin to Georgia, appear to relate 
culturally to the stone-surfaced pyramidal structures of Middle America, whereas 
the burial-mound concept appears to have come from the north and west. A burial 
mound is not so unique a human concept as to stand as the marker for a supposedly 
sharply defined variety of human culture. Similar one-trait culture names, such as 
the Pottery-maker or Maize-growers cultures would be no more than equally objec- 
tionable. The chief objection to such a term, however, is that archaeological research 
has produced no evidence of a Mound Builder culture as such. Not only were various 
types of mounds produced respectively by various readily distinguishable cultures, 
but subdivisions of a given culture respectively built or did not build mounds. Burial 
mounds are present with certain manifestations of the Woodland Pattern, absent 
with certain others; and the same is true for the Mississippi Pattern. 

Following consideration of the sixteen eastern ethnological areas and their 
natural environments, attention is given to eastern archaeological areas. The 
archaeological data are taken preponderatingly from Thomas and Holmes. I have 
nothing but respect for these earlier students who paved the way for modern archae- 
ology. I am repeatedly amazed at newly observed instances of the order Holmes 
brought out of general chaos. However, surely we have amassed a great deal of 
information since the active days of Thomas and Holmes. Surely, if they had con- 
tinued active in the field, their conclusions would have been materially altered by this 
time. It is unfortunate that this chapter on archaeology could not have been based 
on what is known now, or was known at the time the book was in preparation. The 
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author is not particularly vulnerable to this criticism, however, since our present 
knowledge is so inadequately available in publication form. Our failure to acquaint 
the general field with our findings thus strikes back and finds us much in need of a 
defense program. 

Both the Thomas and Holmes classifications, the former concerned with cultures 
and the latter primarily with pottery, are categorical arrangements of types accord- 
ing to geographical distribution. This is a very logical and useful initial procedure, 
since distribution is an important cultural problem and, in the nature of things, one 
of the first to strike the eye. The error lies in an interpretation of such early arrange- 
ments as defining valid culture areas. The amount of careful field investigations 
undertaken, and the technical methods available at the time, were not sufficient 
to permit sound cultural definition on such a wide range. Areas of present importance 
were wholly unknown to archaeologists, such as the northern Plains, and little in- 
deed was known for the entire area west of Ohio. A sound cultural study must start 
with the acquiring of as thorough a knowledge as possible of detailed local manifesta- 
tions, followed as information accrues by comparative studies to determine cultural 
relationship on a basis of similarity and dissimilarity, and to logically postulate 
time relationship. Until cultures are so laboriously defined and classified, it is 
logically impossible to attempt to show their distribution. For example, Thomas sets 
up as a subdivision of a Dakotan area (1), a Wisconsin subdistrict of Effigy Mounds 

la). This simply means that at that time effigy mounds were easily identifiable, due 
to their striking shape peculiarities, and stood out dominantly in what little was 
known of Wisconsin archaeology; and that so little was known of the culture pro- 
ductive of Effigy Mounds, and of archaeological manifestations in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, that they were all lumped together as closely related culture varieties. 
The cultural diversity between such manifestations as Effigy Mound, Rock River 
\ztalan), Oneota, Hopewellian, and Upper Republican, to mention a few mani- 
festations now known for this Areal, was wholly unknown. This cultural diversity 
in the extreme is as great as is now known over an area extending from Georgia to 
North Dakota. It also should be noted that these diverse cultures cover a time period 
of probably a thousand years, and possibly more. 

Any attempt to set up culture areas on an archaeological basis immediately runs 
up against the time factor. When did a given culture prevail in a given area, and 
what about the cultures which may have prevailed there previous and subsequent to 
the given culture? Men and the cultures they bear do not stay geographically put. 
Even when they do, the cultures are subject in time to changes of major importance. 
During a period of one thousand years, the Mississippi Valley saw a striking succes- 
sion of cultural changes, as demonstrated particularly by recent investigations. Dur- 
ing this same thousand years, it is doubtful if there were any very important changes 
here in natural environment. How, then, can.a study of natural influences on culture 
be content with consideration of a single one of several successive cultural varieties 
in a given environmental area? Is this an attempt to establish culture “climaxes”’ 
vertically as well as laterally? 

Kroeber notices a certain failure of archaeological and ethnological areas to coin- 
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cide, but accounts for this on a basis of culturally marginal areas—different overlaps 
—which of course involves the time factor, rather than to bring the time element 
definitely into the picture as an additional, equally important dimension; although 
he accounts for one selected discrepancy in the following words: “ . . . the historic 
prominence in the Southeast of the chief people of Georgia, the Creeks, has been 
indicated as not ancient but as enhanced by white contact (p. 105).”’ There were 
many similarly disturbing cultural contacts long before the arrival of the white man. 

Comparing Holmes’ with Wissler’s culture areas, the author finds that they “dif- 
fer little.” If “Northwest Pottery” is a fair example of Holmes’ classification, this 
coincidence is deceiving, since “Northwest Pottery” is not a culture, and cannot 
define a culture area, and since a study of cultural data other than pottery for this 
area produces no evidence of any all-time dominant culture prevailing there. 

The exposition of cultures in environment is also carried into Middle America. 
I must leave any critical evaluation of this chapter to specialists in that field. 

A most interesting treatment of the subject of population as it relates to culture 
and environment seeks to determine the reasons for relatively dense and sparse 
population areas. The discussion of population and agriculture emphasizes the 
presence of a heavier population on the Pacific Coast rather than in the horticultural 
belt north of Mexico. It is proposed that warfare between gardening groups may 
have kept population down there. The natural topography tended to throw these 
peoples together rather than to isolate them, and garden products supplied the men 
with more fighting time. The relatively high cultural products, and undoubted great- 
er population of mound-building peoples in the Ohio valley may have been due, it is 
courageously but not illogically suggested, to the former presence there of agricul- 
tural “states.” These were not long enduring, crumbling as a result of their foreign 
origin and weak foundation in the new environment. Table 16, showing population 
by linguistic stocks, is probably the most accurate estimate so far produced. 

A comparison of physiography and culture brings out the difference in logical 
boundary lines between mountain ranges and valley-dwelling peoples; the fact that 
geological history does not always produce surface features influencing culture; the 
influence of temperature on culture regardless of topography; and the dependence of 
agriculture on factors other than topography. “Reasons analogous to these (it is 
argued) will prevent any one set of natural factors, geologic, vegetational, climatic, 
hydrographic, from effecting culture with uniform potency (p. 203).” The basic 
cultural factors which are generally of greater importance than these natural factors 
are tradition and cultural environment, or as the reviewer likes graphically to picture 
them, cultural background and cultural foreground. Kroeber’s conclusion that 
“|. . the question of the relative importance of geologic, climatic, and vegetational 
factors on culture must remain a secondary problem (p. 203)” is, I believe, sound. 

A summary of conclusions on the relations of environment and culture reflect 
the experience, knowledge, and shrewd judgment of the author, I suspect, rather 
than the universal faultlessness of his methods. Allowing substantially for such 
potent factors as cultural background and cultural foreground, there are striking 
cases of environmental influence on culture. Physiographic correspondences might 
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be illustrated by the historic Plains Indians, and are more numerous and definite 
on the Pacific Coast. Plant cover, largely expressing climate and controlling fauna, 
must always effect culture. Climate affects shelter, dress, agriculture, and many 
other cultural subjects. The effects of water are importantly seen in the ice-dwelling 
Eskimo, the commonly heavy population along coast lines, such fishing economics 
as that of the Northwest Coast, and in transportation. Still, there are many examples 
of the preponderant strength of purely cultural forces. It is only when all other 
factors are equal that there is a natural tendency toward coincidence with cultural 
distribution. The importance of the cultural factor may be illustrated by the remark- 
able dependence on middle America for agricultural innovation. North of this more 
complex cultural manifestation, no important new agricultural plants were intro- 
duced in an approximate thousand years. These conclusions, I believe, will receive 
wide endorsement. 

The most courageous contribution to both method and theory in this work is the 
author’s attempt to grade eighty-four ethnic groups as to cultural intensity (Map 28; 
Table 18). Any effort of this nature will, necessarily, meet with conflicting opinions. 
For any given cultural group, the opinion of the general student is apt to differ from 
that of specialists for that group, particularly if the facts available to these special- 
ists and their conclusions based upon these facts have not been thoroughly spread 
in the literature. But the chief cause for disagreement will focus on the criteria upon 
which cultural intensity is determined. Kroeber gives us his conclusions without 
adequately disclosing either his method or the criteria employed. Why are the cul- 
tures of his Iroquois, Wisconsin, and Prairie areas equal in intensity to everything 
historic and prehistoric in the Middle Mississippi area, excepting only the Natchez? 
Why is Natchez less in intensity than Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimchian? Why are the 
Sauk, Fox, Menomini, and their immediate cultural relatives, of greater intensity 
than the Iroquois? A more detailed exposition of the procedure involved in estab- 
lishing these rather arbitrarily stated judgments would seem to be a fair request. 

Kroeber conceives the culture area, as defined and used in this monograph, to be 
a valuable mechanism, due to the degree of interrelation of culture with space and 
time. It probably is clear by this time that the author condemns the culture-area 
concept because it over-stresses the space factor at the expense of any due considera- 
tion of time. Culture is both evolutionary and mobile; it cannot be permanently fixed 
at any here-and-now point without attention given to its progress to that point. 
Nor does an arbitrary dual division of cultures into prehistoric and historic forms 
take care or the time factor. A greater knowledge of four hundred years or less of 
late culture does not justify any logical separation from less familiar cultural forms 
and stages during earlier hundreds or thousands of years. To apologize for the cul 
ture area as seeming to place too great emphasis on natural environment does not 
save it from the consequences of its other sins: the focusing of attention on distribu- 
tion rather than on culture itself; the neglect of cultural groups of assumed lesser 
importance which dare to be out of cultural character with the more prevailing 
groups in an area; the failure to give full consideration to culture in time; the tend- 
ency to picture culture as something static rather than a living, growing, constantly 
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changing element; the unconscious planting of these cultural misconceptions in the 
minds of many academic students due to the “‘convenience”’ of the culture area asa 
teacher’s time and effort saver. 

To define a culture area as “...a regionally individualized type of specific 
growth of culture (p. 2),’’ considered on a basis of cultural climax rather than 
boundaries, does not answer these objections; it remains an area and a static, time- 
less condition. Why speak of the Southwest culture area when actually discussing 
the Anasazi culture, which remains Anasazi even when encountered in Kansas; or 
of Ohio Valley when actually the Hopewellian culture is implied, which occurs in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and probably Alabama, but which certainly never at one 
time dominated even a center of the area this distribution defines? It is more difii- 
cult to cite an ethnological example, since no serious effort has been made to apply 
historical-cultural treatment toward classifying living cultures; but ‘Northwest 
Coast,” and “Eskimo,” have taken on purely cultural connotations independent of 
geography and language or tribe. Why cannot environmental influences, distribu- 
tion, or any other subject as related to culture be discussed just as easily, and more 
comprehensively, in terms of such wholly cultural concepts? 

The reviewer may be accused of the inconsistency of attacking Kroeber’s meth- 
ods while generally accepting his conclusions. My only answer is that you can dig 
with a pocket knife, but a shovel is a better tool for the job. I do not propose any- 
thing so drastic as that the author’s methods are all wrong. A logically conceived 
culture area does reflect culture to an important extent for a limited period of time, 
sufficient no doubt to permit a profitable investigation of natural environmental 
influences on culture. My position is that a much more accurate and conclusive pic- 
ture of culture-nature relationships would result from a treatment of cultures as 
active, mobile, growing, expanding, disintegrating entities, whose movements and 
changes are studied as they relate to changing natural environment; rather than 
one of cultures static in space and time as related to natural environment at a 
selected or accidentally determined historical moment. I should like to know what 
effect natural factors had upon the cultures of people in the middle Mississippi area 
before they had pottery and horticulture, after the development of a more intense 
native culture, and after the white invasion; or upon the peoples of the northern 
Plains at a time when they made pottery and raised maize, after they had become 
full-fledged horse-minded nomads, and after they again attempted an agricultural 
life under U.S. Government domination. 

W. C. McKeErn 


MILWAUKEE Pusiic Museum 


Penobscot Man. Frank G. Speck. (xx, 325 pp., 81 figs. $4.00. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1940.) 
At last Professor Speck’s long-awaited ethnography of the Penobscot has ap- 
peared. The actual field work among the Penobscot tribe of Maine was done at 
intervals from 1907 to 1918 and a considerable part of the results has been published 
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previously.' Now we have the main body of Penobscot ethnology and material 
culture in a single volume which constitutes all the remainder of the author’s ma- 
terial and a minor portion of the data previously in print. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out that this volume is a decisive addition to the very few published and 
complete accounts of the ethnology of any tribe in the Eastern Woodlands culture 
province. 

The format is excellent and illustrations in the form of drawings, sketches and 
photographs are numerous. More or less complete accounts of all phases of material 
culture and social and recreative life are given. Some of these are noteworthy for 
their satisfying adequacy, such as the description of canoe making, games and 
amusements, and the song recordings. Data on some subjects, such as burial and 
mourning customs, tend to be sketchy. The account of the dances is complete except 
for the corn dance and shaman’s medicine dance. A few important topics, such as 
divination customs and many varities of esoteric and preternatural beliefs, are not 
dealt with at all. Although much traditional information is given on intertribal rela- 
tionships, especially the warfare between the Penobscot and Mohawk, no effort is 
made to document this with elucidative historical records which happen to be rather 
abundant with regard to the Penobscot-Mohawk wars. The chapter on social or- 
ganization at present requires no further comment since Dr Speck very kindly in- 
corporated some of the salient points of the reviewer’s information in his book before 
t went to press. 

There is a little intrusive Malecite-Passamaquoddy ethnological and linguistic 
material here and there which is not definitely tagged as such. It is desirable that all 
data should bear strict tribal identification and when known borrowings have 
occurred these should be indicated. The importance of this is apparent when an 
ntensive comparative study of related tribes in a restricted territory is undertaken 
for the historical insight afforded and for a comparison which reveals the creative 
power of individual small groups under similar environmental conditions. Neverthe- 
less, some allowance must be made in the case of the Penobscot because of the mixed 
ethnic background of many of the available informants. 

Some addenda and corrigenda follow: 

p. 6) The locations of the Aroosaguntacook and Norridgewock on the map should 
be interchanged. 

(p. 13) The term Etchemin was used by the French for the Malecite-Passama- 
quoddy. The Tarratines apparently are the Micmac, the term having been in- 

1 Deserving of special mention are the following: 

(1) Penobscot Shamanism (Memoirs, American Anthropological Association, vol. VI, no 

1920). 

(2) Penobscot Transformer Texts (International Journal of American Linguistics, vol. I 
no. 3, 1918). 

(3) Symbolism in Penobscot Art (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, N.Y., vol. XXIX, pt. 2, 1927). 

(4) Penobscot Tales and Religious Beliefs (Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 48, no. 187, 
1935). 
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troduced by Captain John Smith in 1616 in his A Description of New England, 
Since then historians have misidentified the Tarratine with the Penobscot. 

(p. 26) Kéddeskik is Bangor, not Old Town. 

(p. 28) The Penobscot conical wigwam was erected with three main supporting 
poles, not four. 

(p. 44) The term for “beaver nest” is Malecite-Passamaquoddy, not Penobscot. 

(p. 103) The term for birch back container, séskizo, and dsasko, clay, do not seem 
seem to be related. 

(pp. 113-114; 140; 144) Big Thunder or Frank Loring was a pure-blooded white 
man with a flare for folderol. It is he whose picture appears (p. 140) wearing the 
feather-duster turban. At Old Town he served as a convenient target to which 
credulous white and quidnuncs could be directed, being a mendacious circus en- 
tertainer and showman who spent a lifetime in travel and exploitation of his 
pseudo-aboriginal knowledge. Most Penobscot of the old school looked upon him 
as a sort of Baron Munchausen. The “war bow” (p. 144) needless to say is not 
authentic, being one of Big Thunder’s fabrications. 

(p. 142) The lower collar is Malecite floral work, not Penobscot. 

(p. 143) This picture of Newell Gabriel was taken when he worked as a showman 
in a clothing store in Providence, R. I., and the dress is not authentic. 

(p. 154) A brooch one-half inch in diameter is not even a good-sized button! 

(p. 158) Design m contains a modified Christian cross. 

(p. 194) This is the Passamaquoddy term for tobacco; the Penobscot is watamaweyi. 

General criticism is uncalled for and none of the above annotations will detract 
from the obvious merits of the book. Here is an organized assembly of a vast amount 
of information on a moribund culture, representing years of intimate observation. 

One shou'd bear in mind that breaking new ground where there is little pre-exist- 

ing knowledge of a dying culture is a very difficult task. Yet this is precisely what 

Dr Speck has done. This volume always will play an important part in the study 

of the ethnology of the Eastern Woodlands and advances the day of its final detailed 

integration. 
FRANK T. SIEBERT 

MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


Montagnais Art in Birch-Bark, A Circumpolar Trait. FRANK G. Speck. (Indian 
Notes and Monographs vol. XI, no. 2, pp. 45-157, 24 pls. New York: Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1937.) 


This small volume presents a very adequate study of the manufacture and deco- 
ration of birch bark receptacles among the Montagnais of the Lake St John and 
Escoumains bands. Due to the perishable nature of the material none of the speci- 
mens examined are of any great antiquity. However, evidence is produced showing 
that no significant changes in manufacture or ornamentation have taken place in the 
past century. 

Professor Speck points out that the nomadic Montagnais make abundant use of 
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birch bark in their material culture in the complete absence of pottery or woven 
basketry. He traces its hypothetical origin to the questionably aboriginal maple 
sugar industry in contiguous areas, in view of the scarcity of sugar maple trees in 
the Montagnais domain. He presents a comparative picture of artistic activity in 
neighboring tribes, never failing to indicate challenging problems, such as the ir- 
regularity of art development in the northern area with regard to the peculiar dis- 
tribution of porcupine-quill mosaic work, moose-hair embroidery upon birch bark, 
and the odd exclusion in various tribes and bands of surface ornamentation because 
of a preference for the etching technique, or vice versa. 

Most attention is paid to the origin and evolution of designs which appear on 
bark receptacles. Two possible sources of decorative motifs are the rejected ends of 
sheets of birch bark from which the receptacles are cut, the rejects being symmetrical 
and serving as crude design markers; and the bitten patterns produced in play on 
folded pieces of birch bark. Designs of the former group then are of skeuomorphic 
or technical origin, while the bitten patterns serve merely as a vast indirect reservoir 
from which there may occur a conscious or subconscious selection of overt decora- 
tions. 

Dr Speck maintains that geometrical and conventionalized designs in the form 
of parallel and oblique linear decorations and triangles constitute an archaic level 
n Algonkian aesthetics. From this stage, he believes, have evolved various types of 
symmetrical curve patterns and perhaps most of the curvilinear or “double curve” 
art. A third development is indicated by several varieties of pseudo-realistic floral 
composition. 

To the reviewer the current Montagnais designs on birch bark are a modified 
“double curve” motif with an overlay of floral motifs most of which are of European 
origin. Some of the latter may be indigenous, others are directly borrowed from 
French Renaissance art, while still others, constituting perhaps the largest group, 
may well have their origin in what Kroeber has called “stimulus diffusion.” In the 
latter process a vague knowledge of the existence of French embroidery in flowers 
and scrolls by the Montagnais of early white contact, may have stimulated a variety 
of quasi-original native ornamentation along similar lines without any conscious 
efort at duplication and also may have modified pre-existing Algonkian phyto- 
morphic designs. On the other hand some designs show undoubted copying from 
European sources. The Christian cross incorporated in design w on plate II is an 
example of certain borrowing not mentioned by Speck. . 

Barbeau’s statement! that the “double curve” motif is derived from the rococo 
figures of the Francis I period must be regarded with skepticism. Francis I (1515- 
1547) introduced Italian Renaissance art into France, while the rococo styles of 

xtravagant and fantastic scrolls, shells, and flowers flourished under Louis XV 
1715-1765) a century later. There seems to be no doubt that the multiplicity of 
floral designs was stimulated by French art and in North America underwent ex- 


1 Barbeau, M. The Origin of Floral and Other Designs among the Canadian and Neighbor- 
ing Indians (Twenty-third International Congress of Americanists, New York, 1928), p. 512. 
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tensive transfer from one technique to another, permeating bead, appliqué, porcu- 
pine quill, wood-carving, and birch bark ornamentation. On the other hand, the 
curvilinear designs seem older, probably having their origin in single curved cut- 
outs made on folded or doubled sheets of birch bark, which when opened up yield 
rhythmic and symmetrical curve repetitions. 

This volume is a definite contribution to Algonkian art and it is to be hoped 
that more such studies will be undertaken in the future. Especially is there a need 
for a thorough investigation of the origin and evolution of curvilinear design through- 
out the entire area of its occurrence. 

FRANK T. SIEBERT 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


Red Carolinians. CHAPMAN J. MILLING. (438 pp. 16 figs. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940.) 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since Mooney brought order into our knowl- 
edge of the Indian tribes of Virginia and the Carolinas by his epoch-making little 
bulletin on The Siouan Tribes of the East. While Speck has made extensive contribu- 
tions to the study of the Catawba language and institutions, few subsequent re- 
searches have altered Mooney’s classification of the Siouan groups except to demon- 
strate the fact that the Siouan tribes of Virginia and those of the Carolinas formed 
markedly different dialectic divisions. The later history of most of these tribes has, 
however, remained obscure although it was known that much material regarding 
them was contained in untapped manuscript sources such as the Public Records 
Office in London and the archives of the State of South Carolina at Columbia. This 
gap in our information has now been filled in large measure by the work of Dr 
Milling in the course of his endeavor to supply South Carolinians with an adequate 
picture of the aboriginal occupants of the land upon which they live. Besides 
Siouan tribes he has, naturally, included in his discussion those of different connec- 
tions formerly living within the bounds of the state. 

Dr Milling’s first chapter, Jn the Beginning, and his illustrations are intended 
to acquaint his audience in some degree with the customs and usages of these tribes 
taken as a whole and contain little with which the professional ethnologist is unac- 
quainted, but if the latter is interested in the later history of individual tribes, and 
there are more and more ethnologists taking such an interest, the remaining chapters 
will prove highly rewarding. They are particularly strong in dealing with the period 
after English colonization began. Treatment of the Spanish settlements and the 
Spanish missions might have been supplemented by recent work of Geiger and others 
but it has not yet been fully exploited even by trained Hispanists. I am sorry that 
Dr Milling did not have an opportunity to consult the report of the De Soto Ex- 
pedition Commission before writing his chapter on Cofitachiqui or he would have 
learned that I have given up the opinion he quotes regarding its location and re- 
turned to the “classical” view that the famous town was at, or near, Silver Bluff. 
The chapters dealing with the Cusabo, Westo, Savannah (Shawnee), Yamassee, 
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that on the Tuscarora War, those on the Apalachee, Apalachicola, Yuchi, Lower 
Chickasaw (of Savannah River), the river tribes of eastern Carolina,and the Catawba 
all contain new material which is most welcome. Nearly a third of the volume is 
devoted to the Cherokee and, while there is much more material already available 
regarding them, thanks to the work of Mooney, Olbrechts, Foreman, Brown, Gil- 
bert, and others, Dr Milling has added appreciably to our knowledge of their history 
from South Carolina manuscript sources, particularly from the Journal of the Chero- 
kee Trade. 

Dr Milling has been able to throw some additional light on the movements of 
those ubiquitous Shawnee, whose history for over a hundred years involved very 
nearly all of that of the eastern part of the United States. He has also been able to 
trace definitely the later movements of the Yuchi in Georgia, showing that they did 
not finally retire from Savannah River until 1751. 

It has often been suspected that bands of some of the Iroquoian tribes defeated 
by the Five Nations must have penetrated the Gulf region like several non-Iroquoian 
tribes. The only proof to date that this actually happened is contained in a French 
document of 1730-40 which mentions “Andasses” among the Cherokee. The 
identity of these ‘“‘Andasses” is now made evident by the notes Dr Milling has col- 
lected regarding the movements of “‘a party of Indians known as Notowega or 
Nittawega”’ who “‘fled into the Cherokee country for protection’ some time before 
1748. It is inferred that this was “‘a mixed band of Iroquois, Savannah, and Cones- 
toga” but one wonders whether they might not have had some connection with the 
Nottoway of Virginia or the Meherrin tribe which is said to have given refuge to 
a body of Conestoga Indians after the destruction of the Susquehanna. On pages 91— 
93 Dr Milling gives the text of a speech by the chief of this band. They harried the 
Catawba Indians and the white settlements as well for more than a dozen years 
and then seem to have settled near the Cherokee town of Keowee. 

Throughout his work Dr Milling is very sympathetic to the Indian point of view. 
He notes significantly that, while whites invariably demanded the death penalty for 
an Indian who murdered a white man, the colonial records furnish no instance of a 
white man having been executed for a similar crime committed upon an Indian. 

No library attempting anything like a complete coverage of the southeastern 
Indians, either from the ethnological or the historical point of view, can afford to 
be without a copy of this work. In brief, South Carolinians now have an authentic 
and readable account of the Indians of their state and ethnologists and historians 
interested in the region a text they will want to have always at hand. 

Joun R. SWANTON 
3UREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


An Analysis of Coastal Algonquian Culture. REGINA FLANNERY. (The Catholic 
University of America, Anthropological Series No. 7, pp. 1-219. $2.25. Washing- 
ton: The Catholic University of America Press, 1939.) 


The Analysis is an assemblage of ethnological data set up to achieve historical 
results. Out of the 327 elements treated all but a half dozen are listed without native 
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names, even though the relevant words can often be found in ethnographies and 
dictionaries and to a lesser extent in the historical sources. This lack is regrettable 
because the study stresses not borrowing so much as direction of borrowing: 187 ele- 
ments are classified according to provenience with factors in distribution constitut- 
ing the only evidence recognized. While direction of borrowing is here as in other 
cultural studies most difficult to establish, it is relatively easy to establish for words, 
especially if two families are involved, as Iroquoian and Algonquian. Associated 
linguistic data (in a way like taxonomy in mid-west archaeology) are subject to 
classification on the basis of shape of unit irrespective of distribution; such taxonomy 
is ancillary to non-committal studies of diffusion, but crucial when direction of 
borrowing is attempted. Using nothing but cultural distributions, the Analysis con- 
tributes just that: assertions of provenience are inconclusive. 

The Analysis presents for the first time a précis of the sometimes inaccessible, 
always time consuming historical sources. It will no doubt be used by every worker 
in the Eastern Woodlands, whatever his attitude may be toward reconstructive 
techniques. 

C. F. VoEGELIN 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 


Notes on the Hunting Economy of the Abitibi Indians. W1Lt1AM H. JENkrns. (The 
Catholic University of America, Anthropological Series, No. 9. 31 pp. Washing- 
ton, 1939.) 


The booklet is a description of the hunting economy of the Abitibi Indians, 
inhabiting the territory south of the southern end of St James Bay, between the 
Abitibi and Harricanaw Rivers (eastern Ontario and western Quebec). The original 
territory on which the tribe hunted was “one hundred and forty miles wide and 
about one hundred and sixty miles long, including roughly twenty-two thousand, 
four hundred square miles.” This original territory is today reduced to about its 
half by the moving frontier of the white man’s civilization from the south (towns, 
railways, roads, mining). 

The Abitibi is a hunter and his economy consists of (a) trapping, (b) hunting, 
(c) fishing. These methods of providing means of subsistance are supplemented by 
gathering. The hunting grounds of the Abitibi are spread over the territory between 
the Abitibi, Harricanaw and Turgeon Rivers. The southern lakes (Abitibi, Dasserat, 
Duparquet, Makmik, Little Abitibi) provide the tribe with fish. 

The fauna of the region is discussed in some detail. Jenkins seems to have been 
primarily interested in trapping and its different methods (numerous personal draw- 
ings supplement this section of the publication). It is a useful little book and the 
only thing one might object to is the occasional difference in the author’s autography 
of place names and that of Canadian sources. 

NICHOLAS MIRKOWICH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Style Trends of Pueblo Pottery in the Rio Grande and Little Colorado Cultural Areas 
from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century. H. P. Mera. (Memoirs of the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, Vol. III. Santa Fe, New Mexico, 1939.) 


To one who knows little or nothing about eastern pueblo ceramics of the early 
historic period this memoir comes as a distinct aid in resolving a problem which has 
always seemed bewildering. Strangely enough, nearly everywhere in the Southwest 
the material culture of the Indians during the conquest period is little known, due 
chiefly to the lack of materials and to the preoccupation of most students with prob- 
lems of either current or prehistoric import. Dr Mera enters this neglected field using 
as his tools such tree ring dates as are available from historically occupied sites, 
abundant sherd collections, and a limited number of whole vessels, to present an 
effective history of recent pueblo pottery. Further, he draws on more purely archaeo- 
logical material for background thereby obtaining a better perspective and the 
historic depth needed in understanding a problem where trends are being sought. 

The period covered, from the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, was one of in- 
stability, induced largely by the white man. The crushing of uprisings and virtual 
enslavement of the Indians caused a reduction in the population and shifts in habita- 
tion which inevitably had an effect on the amount and nature of their products. The 
enforced concentrations of Indians from various villages under the encomienda sys- 
tem is recognized as a possible source of diffusion and the hastening of the adoption 
of certain ceramic styles over a wide area. 

On objective grounds, Dr Mera elects to divide the area into five ceramic 
provinces: (1) Upper Rio Grande, (2) Middle Rio Grande, (3) Jemez, (4) Little 
Colorado, and (5) Hopi. For each of these, save the last, the extant pottery types are 
described in intelligible and concise form, with pertinent observations concerning 
the genetic relationships. The author notes the more or less sudden emergence of a 
jar form—tall in proportion to width with concave bottom—in Sankawi Black-on- 
cream of the Upper Rio Grande province which eventually spread over nearly all of 
the area covered by his study. This diffusion, slow at first, was a century and a half 
in affecting the most distant potters. At the same time this jar form was spreading 
in a westward direction, there was counter diffusion of design elements, notably the 
feather motive, from the Hopi province, to inject a complication into what might 
otherwise have been a relatively simple story. Without reasonably accurate dating 
this situation could not have been so convincingly outlined. 

A very valuable feature of this work is the light it sheds on the mechanics of 
ceramic diffusion among the pueblos. The author has done for recent material what 
archaeologists would like to do for the old, but where they are at a disadvantage is 
not knowing more precisely the time levels represented by their specimens or the 
social and economic situations of the day. 

Another subject is barely mentioned which archaeologists will do well to con- 
sider, namely the abandonment by Taos and Picuris of a Middle Rio Grande style 
of pottery in the early sixteenth century in favor of an Apache-like pottery. If dis- 
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covered in a trash heap, what influence would such a change have in an archaeolo- 
gists appraisal of cultural continuity? 

From a mechanical standpoint, this book maintains a high standard. Concise 
description and discussion invite rather than turn away, and the subject matter is 
adequately supported by a liberal series of plates illustrating selected pieces by 
photograph, profile drawings of shapes, and diagramatic representations of the 
decorative zones. 

Emit W. Haury 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Field Manual of Prehistoric Southwestern Pottery Types, FLORENCE M. HAWLEY. 
(The University of New Mexico Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4. April 22, 1936.) 


The appearance of a field manual of southwestern pottery types in the literature 
of American archaeology is indicative of the extent to which descriptive archaeology 
has been carried. Of recent years some investigators have lamented the growing 
complexity of southwestern pottery descriptions, and to make some order out of 
this seeming chaos Dr Hawley’s work is devoted. In it she has described 178 types 
by thumbnail sketches, including brief statements on the period, culture center, and 
districts for which the types are distinctive. The manual proposes to do no more than 
to act as a quick means of identification in the field and laboratory, and it presup- 
poses that its user already has a forehand knowledge of pottery. 

In formulating a system for presenting so varied a mass of types, Dr Hawley 
found that the nature of the black paint—whether carbon or iron—was the primary 
criterion for allocating pottery to its broad area, carbon paint in general being 
western, and iron being eastern. Then follow culture centers, adopted mainly from 
Kidder’s culture areas, and districts within the centers. The pottery within each dis- 
trict is identified first as wares, then types and subtypes. The order of presentation is 
cultural, i.e., Basketmaker-Pueblo or Anasazi, Mogollon, and Hohokam, each being 
taken up periodically from early to late. To maintain objectivity, an essential in a 
manual of this kind, little discussion has been injected in an effort to link the types 
culturally other than as implied in the system of presentation. 

Descriptions of the types have been cut down to the minimum, covering such 
points as synonyms, area, type site, derivation, paste, temper, construction, walls, 
surface, designs, forms, and notes. As has been stated, anyone not already familiar 
with pottery will find the manual rather difficult to use, for example, in distinguish- 
ing between Mesa Verde Black-on-white and McElmo Black-on-white. And those 
with a deep enough pottery knowledge to use it will find many of the descriptions 
too abbreviated and not specific enough to be very helpful. 

The great void which is felt immediately on leafing through this manual is the 
total absence of illustrations. Those who have studied pottery know that the best 
way to gain knowledge of pottery is to handle it, and secondly to study photographs 
and drawings. They also know that the printed page is least capable of putting over 
pottery details and the least effective means of all in developing a pottery sense. 
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Economic restrictions were doubtless the reason for this omission, but a few pages of 
outline drawings of diagnostic forms and designs could easily have been included at 
practically no more cost per page than printed matter. 

Accuracy is impaired by errors which have regrettably crept into the manual. 
Some of these will prove confusing to the student who is trying for the first time to 
fix in mind certain basic facts. For example, in the culture chart on page 11, the 
Hohokam center is placed well down in southern Arizona near the international line 
whereas this should be a hundred miles north on the Gila River; also, the early 
Hohokam period is indicated as Migratory whereas this should read the Pioneer 
Period. 

The assignment of the dates for Basketmaker Periods would, on the evidence of 
tree rings, seem to be several hundred years out. Basketmaker III dated as 200-500 
A.D., is generally thought to be somewhat later, i.e., circa 400-700 a.p. A corre- 
sponding shift upward should then also be made for the early Pueblo Periods. In fol- 
lowing the biological system of giving the name of the identifier in parentheses after 
the name of the type, Dr Hawley has credited the reviewer with naming Wingate 
Black-on-red and St Johns Polychrome whereas these were named by Gladwin. 

Emit W. Haury 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Anthropometric Observations on the Eskimos and Indians of Labrador. T. DALE 
STEWART. Material and data collected by William Duncan Strong. (Field 
Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Series, Vol. 31, No. 1. 163 pp., 
16 pls., 64 tabs., 1 map, 1 fig. Chicago, 1939.) 


Dr Stewart has made of these observations on the Eskimos and Indians of 
Labrador an excellent opportunity to discuss some of the methodological difficulties 
that beset the use of anthropometric material. In fact this aspect of his study touches 
upon such fundamental problems that I cannot help feeling that it transcends in 
importance the more restricted racial and geographical implications of his data. 

It is no new discovery to physical anthropologists that the personal equation in 
taking measurements or in recording the development of qualitative traits may be 
and often is considerable. It is equally well known that such personal variations not 
only characterize the best professional studies of contemporary workers but also 
permeate the older literature upon which we are frequently dependent for compara- 
tive data. In the past, the pious belief that these deviations were statistically 
negligible has led most of us to proceed as though they were non-existent, secretly 
keeping our fingers crossed. With increasing force, however, it has been borne in 
upon some workers that this failure to recognize and deal with the personal equation 
has led to egregious misinterpretations. It is greatly to Dr Stewart’s credit that he 
has squarely faced this vexatious problem in an effort to arrive at a reliable basis 
for the appraisal of his series. If, through no fault of the author, his success is not 
complete, his merit is the greater in bringing into the open a disturbing defect in the 
entire structure built upon our present system of comparisons. I trust that Dr 
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Stewart’s consideration of this problem will stimulate a wider concern for its prac- 
tical solution. 

The Eskimo material also serves to illustrate the effect of acculturation via diet 
on anthropometric dimensions. Fortunately, Dr Stewart was able to collect a series 
of pre-historic skeletons antedating missionary contact, in addition to samples of 
historic skeletons and living subjects. In the absence of any appreciable miscegena- 
tion the changes which occur during the lapse of over two centuries are attributable 
to known alterations in dietary habits. The most prominent modifications mani- 
fest themselves in a decrease of stature and in a number of cephalic changes. This 
evidence forms a valuable addition to the growing conviction that the human 
organism is capable of responding rather quickly to specific factors in the environ- 
ment. 

As for the racial affiliations of his Eskimos and Indians, Dr Stewart is com- 
mendably cautious. The closest tie-up occurs between the Labrador Eskimos and 
those from Greenland. On the other hand, the Labrador group appears to be dif- 
ferentiated from the “‘western longheads” or Old Igloos as well as from the repre- 
sentatives of the Thule type. Although Dr Stewart is inclined to believe that the 
Thule people invaded Labrador at an earlier period, he concludes that they did not 
survive in their original guise. The ultimate identification of the existing population 
remains uncertain, although their relationship with Dorset or a mixed Thule-Dorset 
element is suggested. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN Museum oF NAturRAL History 


ASIA 


Social and Economic Organization of the Rowanduz Kurds. E. R. Leacu. (Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, No. 3, 74 pp., 3 figs., 3 maps, 16 pls. London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd., for London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 1940.) 


This short monograph is based on material obtained during a five weeks’ field 
survey in northeastern Iraq. The survey was intended to be preliminary to a longer 
and more intensive study of one Kurdish community there, but because of the 
political situation Mr Leach was unable to continue his work as planned. This re- 
viewer can appreciate the circumstances which obliged Mr Leach to curtail his work. 
He is to be congratulated on having obtained as much material as he did and on 
having published his incomplete data, since almost no trained anthropologists have 
worked in this rich ethnographic area. 

Mr Leach’s object in making this study was to present “a society in function- 
ing existence ‘at the present time.” He has on the whole been successful in achieving 
this object, although the unavoidable meagreness of the material permits him to 
sketch only the framework of the structure. As the title of the monograph indicates, 
Mr Leach is concerned almost wholly with the social and economic organization of 
the Rowanduz Kurds. He does not, however, overlook technology as a vital part of 
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the economy of the group, and supplements his chapter on this subject with a series 
of excellent photographs and sketches illustrating equipment used by the Kurds. 

A part of the monograph is devoted to a consideration of the present social and 
economic problems with which the Rowanduz Kurds are confronted as the result of 
recent intensification of western cultural influences upon Iraq. 

Mr Leach avoids for the most part any inquiries into historical contacts of 
the Kurds with their neighbors which might have influenced the development of 
their present culture. Yet even in this avowedly functional study he has perforce 
resorted to a certain amount of reconstruction, and does occasionally hint at his- 
torical borrowings, as in his preliminary note on Kurdish names, all of which have 
been borrowed by the Kurds from other groups. A propos of these names, may we 
suggest that mir comes from the Arabic amr, and thus is not primarily a Turkish 
title as Mr Leach states. 

We feel that a greater knowledge of the historical background of the Kurds 
would have aided Mr Leach considerably in his attempt “to throw some light on 
the contrasting factors of conflict and cohesion that affect the lives” of this people, 
for sharp conflicts in the present usually result from the impact of new concepts and 
conditions upon those of the past, and can be properly understood only through a 
knowledge of the past. 

The Middle East has had a very complex history. One of the great advantages of 
working in this region, from the point of view of the ethnographer, is that historical 
documents are available which serve to throw light on the past culture of a people 
and upon historical accidents which have brought about modifications in that cul- 
ture. This historical material is admittedly fragmentary and rarely set forth in func- 
tional terms, yet it is frequently extremely valuable in suggesting a possible explana- 
tion of present practices and concepts which so often puzzle the ethnographer in 
this area. Since a group does not function independently of its past, the ethnographer 
describing the dynamics of a community cannot afford to ignore the illumination 
which written history is able to give. 

Mr Leach was impressed by “the close correlation that undoubtedly exists be- 
tween Kurdish social forms and those of Arabia in general” although “linguistically 
the Kurds are of ‘Aryan’ rather than ‘semitic’ stock.” He has therefore done some 
comparative reading on several semitic groups. That the culture of the Iraq Kurds 
should resemble in many respects that of the Arabs is to be expected, since they 
have been subject to Arabic influence over a long period of time. What Mr Leach 
appears to have overlooked is that the Kurds have for many centuries been in close 
contact also with Turco-Mongol and Persian groups. 

The necessity of the historical approach undoubtedly varies with the type of 
material. It may not particularly increase one’s understanding of Kurdish trade and 
technology to know that these aspects of Kurdish life are typical of sedentary groups 
throughout a large area which extends eastward to the borders of India and north- 
ward into Turkestan. Perhaps it is not especially important that Kurdish mourning 
ceremonies, which Mr Leach notes are unusually prolonged compared with normal 
Moslem usage, resemble those of the Mongols and are probably derived from these 
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ancient overlords of the Kurds. Yet these and other resemblances do suggest that a 
study of available material on Persian and Turkic as well as Arabic groups might 
have aided Mr Leach considerably in understanding other aspects of Kurdish life 
which he finds puzzling. 

For example, the social and economic status of both tribal and village chiefs in 
relation to each other and to their respective tribesmen and villagers is difficult 
to discover. The problem of chieftainship in Middle Asia is at best a complex one, 
for these nomads are at once feudal and democratic: on one occasion the chief may 
be the elected servant of his people; on another he may be the complete feudal over- 
lord; more frequently his position represents a compromise between the two ex- 
tremes. Space is lacking in which to discuss this problem in detail, but this reviewer 
is confident, from her knowledge of other groups in the area, particularly of the 
Kazaks and Hazara Mongols, that a study of other groups should aid Mr Leach in 
interpreting his present data and in orienting further field research. 

This method should also be of value in understanding the conflicting concepts 
and practices pertaining to Kurdish land tenure, which obviously combine features 
of both Islamic and common tribal law, with perhaps a superficial smattering of 
western European concepts. 

We regret that Mr Leach was unable to obtain more information on the family, 
since throughout Central Asia it appears to be the basic unit of social organization, 
which loses its functioning power but slowly as the result of political and economic 
upheavals. However, we appreciate the fact that Mr Leach was unable to choose 
freely either his informants or the type of information to be obtained, and indicate 
this simply as a suggestion for future work. It is greatly to be hoped that Mr Leach 
will be able to return to Iraq for further studies. 

The monograph is effectively printed by the photolithographic process and is 
amply supplied with illustrative sketches and drawings. The volume is on the whole 
pleasing in appearance and easy to read, though it would be an improvement to set 
up the footnotes in smaller type to distinguish them from the body of the text. 

ELIZABETH BACON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Himalayan Village. GEOFFREY GorerR. (510 pp., 32 pls. 25/. London: Michael 
Joseph, Ltd., 1938.) 


Geoffrey Gorer will be remembered by many anthropologists as the author of 
the best-selling Africa Dances. With the publication of Himalayan Village he places 
himself in the ranks of first-class ethnographers. His present book is a systematic, 
detailed and remarkably complete description of the life of a group of Lepcha who 
inhabit one village on a reserve in Sikkim. Mr Gorer has handled the fundamental 
problem of description skillfully and in addition has approached his data with 
important theoretical interests in the fields of social psychology and social change. 

The Lepcha are a chiefly agricultural people but rely to a small extent on wild 
foods. Their principal crops are wet and dry rice, buckwheat, maize, cardamum and 
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millet. The main formalised social groups are the elementary and extended families, 
the patrilineal clan and the village. Their religion is Lamaism superimposed on and 
partially blended with a quasi-shamanistic local religion. 

Their reserve is located on the borders of Tibet and the Lepcha have been much 
influenced by Tibetan culture while they have at the same time retained the funda- 
mental elements of a simpler, more primitive culture. Foreign influence in the past 
has been profound, yet they are at present isolated from their neighbours, even from 
other Lepcha, by the location of their reserve and their shy, withdrawn conduct. 
This situation appears to be a happy hunting ground for those students who wish 
to combine the study of social change with studies of the individual in society. For 
the Lepcha have incorporated and modified some but not all of their neighbours’ 
cultural practices, but at the same time have developed traits of personality which 
now hinder effective social contact with their neighbours. The mechanisms of per- 
sonality formation and the mechanisms of culture change appear to be closely inter- 
dependant among these people, so that combined studies of acculturation and 
character formation would be more than usually fruitful. 

Mr Gorer is fully aware of this double possibility, but has found it impractical 
to devote equal attention to both halves of the problem. One of the results of 
Tibetan influence, for example, is the aforementioned blend of Lamaism with a 
more primitive, apparently aboriginal shamanism. Mr Gorer postpones the un- 
tangling of these co-existing religious elements but nevertheless arrives at the fol- 
lowing generalization. “‘Fully integrated cultures will only accept in an imported 
complex those which are congruent to the existing major attitudes, or which are felt 
to filla want; those elements which are violently opposed to existing attitudes will 
either be excluded or so modified as to bring them into congruence with existing at- 
titudes.”’ In spite of the difficulty of the task it is to be hoped that Mr Gorer will 
make his deferred comparative study of Tibetan with Lepcha religious practices, 
for there is no neater situation in which to test his hypothesis than that of the Lep- 
cha themselves. 

When he departs from strict ethnographic description, the principal object of 
Mr Gorer’s attention is a study of Lepcha character formation. In particular he is 
interested in the relation between problems of character formation and existing 
theories of social change. 

He begins with the observation that the Lepcha are extraordinarily shy, mild in 
manner, gentle, abhor violence and shun competition; in short are unaggressive 
within the common meaning of the term. He expects to find the reason for this 
peculiarity of temperament primarily in the training of children and secondarily in 
the sanctions applied to adult conduct. 

Regardless of the reader’s theoretical bias he will find the description of child 
training among the most satisfactory yet written about a primitive people. Mr 
Gorer’s conclusion as to the reason for the relative non-appearance of overt aggres- 
sion among adult Lepcha is this: Lepcha child-training practices are such that from 
birth the infant is subjected to few aggression-provoking restraints and deprivations. 
At the same time his passive behaviour is encouraged and rewarded. This infant 
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passes through a colorless childhood and becomes an adult predisposed towards non- 
aggressive responses and toward passivity, subject to strong sanctions against direct 
aggression. 

To call this passive personality unaggressive is an inadequate description if that 
term carries the implication that the individual’s hostile impulses are completely 
suppressed or are under the control of a fully developed ego. Thus, Mr Gorer ob- 
served, or was told of, such acts as quarreling, the practice and accusation of witch- 
craft, wife-stealing, child-rape, other forms of sexual assault, and suicide; some of 
them not at all infrequent. To the extent that these acts involve injury to others or 
the self, they are instances of aggression. 

When one examines the adult sanctions in this community, he discovers contra- 
dictions which are of great importance to the problem of aggression. Thus, alongside 
the strict prohibition against quarreling there is a casual attitude towards child- 
rape. In view of the importance of such contradictions to his argument they are in- 
sufficiently discussed by Mr Gorer. It seems to this reviewer that the contradictory 
adult sanctions and the encouragement of passivity in children among the Lepcha 
are congruent with the existence of a character deformation the presence of which 
emerges clearly from Mr Gorer’s data. The typical Lepcha individual is shy, with- 
drawn, passively oriented and detached in his personal relations. His formal conduct 
is unaggressive, but his informal and intimate conduct is heavily tinged with aggres- 
sion. He occasionally breaks out in extreme aggression, either against others or 
against himself. In the latter case he sulks, becomes moody and discouraged, may 
become disoriented, possessed by a spirit which has to be exorcised, and occasionally 
commits suicide. 

The existence of this character deformation is of the greatest importance to Mr 
Gorer’s theoretical argument, contained in the final chapter entitled Social Evolution 
and Aggression. This may be briefly and inadequatedly summarized as follows: 

The problem of social evolution is central to the social sciences. The unilinear 
theories of the 19th century have been discarded but have not been replaced by any 
emended version. The broad outlines of the Morgan-Engels theory of stages (Bar- 
barism, Feudalism, Capitalism) seem acceptable and reasonable even though their 
explanations are inadequate or untenable. Mr Gorer, in search of an emended ver- 
sion, examines his Lepcha data with the object of finding out why the Lepchas never 
developed any strong state organization, although their Nepalese and Bhutanese 
neighbours developed feudal states. He finds the explanation partially, but not en- 
tirely in the poverty of their geographical environment, and their isolation. He fi- 
nally concludes that there is anoptimum amount of competitionand aggression within 
a social group which is necessary before it can deal effectiveiy with its environment 
and neighbors. The Lepcha, he thinks, have discouraged competition and aggression 
to the point where their survival as a group is endangered. This conclusion is 
summed up as a generalization: 

I should like to suggest that, given the necessary economic and material development, 
there are two interdependent essential conditions for the transformation from barbarism to 
feudalism: they are, the existence and encouragement of competition within the social group, 
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and more or less prolonged and intimate contact with members of another group. Both of 
these circumstances must be present: unless a struggle for individual distinction within the 
group already exists, the presence of members of another group will not produce feudalism; 
if the individual rivalry exists and there is little or no contact with members of another group, 
the transformation also will not take place. 


Presumably, most anthropologists of the American tradition will reject this 
statement on the grounds that it contains too much Morgan. However, careful 
readers will find that little remains of either Morgan or Engels but the terminology. 
On the face of it, Mr Gorer’s hypothesis does not appear to be adequate to deal with 
anything as complicated as the transformation from “‘barbarism” to “feudalism” 
even when those terms have been reduced to his definitions of them. 

Of greater interest than the generalization as a whole is the nature of the interde- 
pendence posited between aggression and social change. Mr Gorer says, “unless a 
struggle for individual distinction . . . exists’? the change towards feudalism will 
not take place. He evidently feels that personal rivalry is fundamental to the stated 
change. Elsewhere he says, “‘It is necessary for some portion of a society to wish for 
power and distinction, for property and prestige, if the whole society is to develop 
a more elaborate form, feudalism.” So far as the Lepcha are concerned, let alone 
other cultures, I do not believe this is an adequate statement. It appears to me that 
the Lepcha have developed a rather stable culture, at the expense of the character 
deformation described previously. I do not think it has been demonstrated that there 
are no individuals among the Lepcha who have the requisite amibition for power and 
distinction to become feudal overlords. There seem to be such individuals: they be- 
come, according to opportunity, lamas, in which case they have distinction and 
prestige, but not power or property; or they become administrative officials under 
the feudal overlordship of the Maharaja of Sikkim. Perhaps one reason why the 
Lepcha have not developed a feudal state is that they are already a vassal state. 

This reviewer does not intend to convey the idea that Mr Gorer’s general hy- 
pothesis is inapplicable. On the contrary he holds the opinion that his unconvincing 
sociological analysis conceals a useful suggestion; namely, that there is a connection 
between isolation, social retardation, and the suppression of in-group aggression. 
The existing patterns of personality and culture lend a general support to this hy- 
pothesis. A more adequate test than Mr Gorer’s present venture in social theory 
would call for an analysis of the actual historical process by means of which the ex- 
isting patterns of personality and culture have come into being. 

PHILLEO NASH 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


OCEANIA 


Hawaiian Mythology. MarTHA BEecKwitH. (x, 575 pp. $5.00. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940.) 
In Hawaiian Mythology Miss Beckwith has produced a work unique in the field 
of “primitive” mythology. We have here a systematic study of the whole range of 
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the mythology of one group; of myth and its related ritual, of folktale, romance, and 
legend. This is made with the thoroughness possible only to one who has access to 
informants, manuscript material, field workers, as well as the published sources, who 
can check a translation against the original text, and who has long been intimately 
familiar with her subject. But this work is more than a mythology. It gives to the 
reader, unchanged by Western logic, the Hawaiian attitude toward nature, god and 
man. 

I shall not presume to judge the present volume on the basis of its importance 
specifically as a contribution to the body of scholarship on Polynesia; Miss Beck- 
with’s work in the field of Hawaiian mythology has long been authoritative. For 
me, the value of this work lies in the fact that it is the only study of mythology | 
know in which the writer has not, intentionally or unconsciously, interfered with the 
ideas which are presented. Miss Beckwith organizes her material without depart- 
mentalizing; her division of the book into Parts and Chapters is merely for conven- 
ience of presentation. She draws no distinctions where the Hawaiian does not draw 
them. She has steeped herself so thoroughly in her material, that she accepts what 
most of us would have tried, at best, to justify. In this way, she can transfer directly 
to the reader, Hawaiian concepts unacceptable to the reasoning of the Euro-Ameri- 
can mind. For example, in her chapters on Kane, this god appears as one great god 
and as many lesser gods, as himself and his own descendants, as himself and his 
assistants, as localized Kane gods, as family gods. Out of Miss Beckwith’s presenta- 
tion emerges a world of thought in which identity is not delimited and not exclusive, 
where identities merge and overlap and divide without confusion. Here the concept 
is active and real. It is treated with respect; it is not explained away either rationally 
or on historical grounds; neither is it squeezed into an acceptable shape through the 
mold of scientific thought. 

In the light of this background of thought and attitude, the question as to the 
origin of the Hawaiian gods appears academic. Running through the book, in the 
treament of god and hero, is the implication that nature is the bodily manifestation 
of the gods, that, in effect, the gods are not deified heroes. This is not a point polem- 
ically stressed; it is rather a point of view, permeating the whole work so fittingly, 
that it admits of no alternative. Here divinity itself emerges as a matter of degree. 
Through the institution of rank, human society is touched with it; worship of the 
guardian god is merely an intensified form of a kinship usage, half of a reciprocal 
relationship such as is found throughout human society. Human heroes perform 
superhuman feats, gods live the lives of men, and their hierarchy is a replica of 
human society, meeting human society at its base. Hawaiian thought, as seen in Miss 
Beckwith’s work, draws no hard line between the natural and the supernatural. 

The gods enter into the everyday affairs of humans, have played a part in their 
history, and furnish a background for fiction. So under mythology is included the 
whole range of story-telling. The Hawaiian distinguishes between a moolelo and a 
kaao according to the intention of the story-teller; the former is intended to follow 
historical fact, the latter uses fact or fiction with the intent to entertain. Miss Beck- 
with, respecting this distinction, does not try to divide her material according to 
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external criteria of history. As she says, ““Many a so-called moolelo which a foreigner 
would reject as fantastic nevertheless corresponds with the Hawaiian view of the 
relation between nature and man.” She divides her book into four parts: The Gods, 
Children of the Gods, The Chiefs, Heroes and Lovers of Fiction. Besides the specific 
material on the gods, chiefs and heroes, she includes material on sorcery, on the soul 
after death, on genealogies, on migrations, tall tales, trickster stories, riddling con- 
tests. Her method is to bring together in each chapter the material which centers 
around one subject. She draws this from myths and other tales, from chants, formal 
dances, references of early visitors. Sometimes chants are quoted, and excerpts from 
tales; as a rule, the material is either described or given in a condensed form. Some- 
times a technical analysis of the tale is given. Throughout we find comparative 
references to other Polynesian material, or to material from other cultures. The ref- 
erences are usually to specific detail, but might also be based on similarity of atti- 
tude. So when, in her chapter on the Lesser Gods she speaks about the concept of 
the one in the many, of the “class god’”’ who is worshipped “through the particular 
member of the species,” she makes an illuminating comparison to the American In- 
dian attitude toward animate nature. 

For those interested in general problems of folk-lore, Hawaiian Mythology is a 
rich mine. Miss Beckwith studies similar incidents as they are found in different con- 
texts, similar patterns expressed through different incidents. Here we see how in- 
separable myth and culture are, how even exaggeration is the reflection of cultural 
fact. Human relationships, such as that of sister to sister, sister to brother, friend to 
friend, loom important as motivating or shaping incidents; and the cultural empha- 
sis on rank and virginity finds full play. The treatment of the romances is masterly, 
and a fit ending to the work. Miss Beckwith shows how the romances, in giving the 
leading role to a woman, desired and set apart, are modelled after the cycle of the 
goddess Pele. And so we see the gods revealing themselves in the lives and loves of 
mortals, and again we find merged in one, what we are accustomed to distinguish as 
natural and supernatural. 

Outstanding in the book is not only the meticulous scholarship, but the ultimate 
mastery over this very scholarship. Miss Beckwith escapes academic rigidity, and 
transcends scholarship; with rare sensitivity, she perceives and presents directly 
the spirit underlying Hawaiian mythology. 

D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Australia. GRIFFITH TAYLOR. (xv, 455 pp. $5.00. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1940.) 


This is a book which may very profitably be read together with Kroeber’s 
Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (1939), and Steward’s The 
Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands (in Essays in Anthropology, Berkeley, 
1936). While Taylor is in the present work principally concerned with the physical 
and economic geography of Australia—the book is subtitled “A study of warm en- 
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vironments and their effect on British settlement,”—the anthropologist will find it 
of much value because it gives a clear specification of the sort of natural limiting 
factors in which certain native and foreign cultures have developed in Australia. 
The book will therefore provide important background material for the student of 
Australian cultures in particular, and for the student of other cultures it should, in 
general, perform the service of illustrating the kind of physical factors of which it is 
desirable to have some knowledge if we are ever to obtain a true account of a cul- 
ture, and see it as it should be seen—as a whole. 

The relation between culture and environment is a very intimate one, and no- 
where is this more clear than in Australia. The relation holds everywhere, yet so 
great has been the reaction from the crude environmentalism of certain nineteenth 
century anthropologists, that studies in cultural ecology in this century have been 
severely neglected. There is evidence that the tide is about to turn. 

M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
THE COMANCHE SUN DANCE AND MESSIANIC OUTBREAK OF 1873 


A confirmation of the Comanche Sun Dance! occurs incidentally in the valuable 
historical work of Professor R. N. Richardson.” Richardson does not treat of the Sun 
Dance itself, but he has produced some important cultural data that deserve to be 
called to the attention of anthropologists. 

The recent work of Spier on the Prophet Dance of the Northwest has established 
the cultural matrix of the several messianic cults of western North America in a 
number of deep-lying and apparently ancient, indigenous traits. The Comanches 
can also be fitted into this picture. 

It is an hitherto unrealized fact that the Comanches in 1873 had their own short- 
lived messianic outbreak. It is particularly notable that they did not use the cere- 
monial form of the then current Prophet Dance (with which they most likely had 
no direct contact). It was the Sun Dance which was adopted as the ceremonial 
vehicle! The Sun Dance was a wholly new feature in Comanche culture, devoid of 
associations which tied it too closely to other religious ends; and it possessed the 
elements of ritualized supernaturalism and the novel and spectacular which seem to 
be so important in messianic revivalism. 

Richardson’s fully documented account, which is derived from the official com- 
munications of observers who were in the field at the time,‘ reveals the following 
essential facts (corroborated at some points by the field notes taken by the Santa Fe 
Laboratory of Anthropology Ethnology Field Study Group, 1933): 

a) “When conditions were already alarming (i.e., unrest on the Kiowa-Comanche 
reservation), the Comanches conceived the idea of holding a tribal medicine dance 
similar to the annual ceremonies of the Kiowas. This was a new thing for the 
Comanches.’’> 

b) This idea was promulgated by the famous young medicine man and warrior, 
ISatai, whose prestige was based upon a number of powers. He had established his 
invulnerability to bullets (which was common enough), and he had “raised the 
dead.” But more important were his successful predictions that the comet which was 
attracting much attention at the time would disappear within five days and that ‘t 
would be followed by a summer-long drought. According to the reports, he had also 
“ascended above the clouds, where he had communed with the Great Spirit.’ 


1 Cf., R. Linton, The Comanche Sun Dance (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, 1935), pp. 
420-428. 

2R. N. Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement (Glendale, Cal., 
1933), pp. 373 ff. 

*L. Spier, The Prophet Dance of the Northwest and Its Derivatives (General Series in An- 
thropology, No. 1, 1935). 

*F. W. Smith and J. W. Smith to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Sept. 26, 1874, Cen- 


tral Superintendency, S 1328; Haworth to Beede, April 25, 1874; Haworth to Hoag, May 6, 
1874. 


® Richardson, op. cit., p. 372. 6 Thid., p. 372. 
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c) After ISatai had issued the call for the Sun Dance “which was widely heralded, 
and when the tribesmen assembled in May at a point on Red river near the agency 
boundary, every band was represented, several of them by almost one hundred per 
cent of their people. . . . The great chiefs of the past had never been able to bring 
the scattered threads of the tribe together, but now a youthful warrior was about to 
accomplish that.””? 

d) The doctrine which ISatai preached was as follows: 

a’) The Caddoes, Wichitas and other tribes which had settled into reser- 
vation life were “going down hill fast” in numbers and well-being. 

b’) This was the fate in store for the Comanches if they heeded to the 
demands of the government. 

c’) But if they would turn to the war path and annihilate the Whites, 
then they would again become powerful and prosperous. 

d’) With his supernatural power he was empowered to cover all the war- 
riors with immunity to bullets, and so he could guarantee the success of the 
venture against the Whites. 

e) Because of the violent tenor which the councils took, the pénateko (Swift 
Stingers) band of Texas Comanches and a few other smaller groups withdrew and 
departed for home. 

f) When the Sun Dance was finished he led a great war party of Comanches, ac- 
companied by some Kiowas and Southern Cheyenes, south into Texas to wipe out 
the buffalo hunters who had their headquarters at Adobe Walls. There they came up 
against the new large caliber, long-range buffalo guns with which the professional 
buffalo hunters were equipped. The effect was disconcerting and disastrous. [fatai 
was discredited, and though he did not receive the horse-whipping that some of the 
warriors threatened, his influence as a prophet and leader was ended.°® 

g) But the fire [Satai had set was not yet burned out. Throughout that summer 
and the next year scores of murderous attacks were made upon white travelers and 
settlements throughout the southern plains. The result was to provoke determined 
military action and the abandonment of the Quaker Policy in Indian Affairs on the 
part of the United States. By 1875 the Comanches were militarily crushed, and that 
year “marks the end of their influence as a frontier factor of significance.’”!” 

So ended the Comanche experience with militant messianism in 1873-74. 

In conclusion, attention may be called to the significance of these data for the 
question of North American prophet cults. Wallis!’ has summarized the materials 
which demonstrate a general and long-standing tendency to messianic attempts in 
this part of the aboriginal world. Spier, in proving the roots of the Ghost Dance in 
the Prophet Dance complex of the northwestern tribes, has laid stress upon the 
indigenous nature of regeneration of the dead in the cultures of that area.” The 


7 [bid., p. 374. 8 Hoebel, Comanche Field Notes, unpublished. 

® Richardson, of. cit., p. 376. Also, Hoebel, Comanche Field Notes. 

1° Richardson, op. cit., p. 397. 

1 W. D. Wallis, Messiahs: Christian and Pagan (Boston, 1918), Chap. V. 
2 Spier, op. cit., in toto. 
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Comanches, who stem from the northern Shoshones, not uncommonly experienced 
the return from the spirit world on the part of those who had died. It may be said of 
the Comanches that they had all the basic cultural materials for the prophet cult, 
such as Spier describes, except the dance form. And they used the Sun Dance to fill 
this need. 

The crisis situation which Kroeber," Lowie," Wallis,"® and Lesser” have empha- 
sized as essential to the emergence of Plains messianism had arisen in the southern 
plains long before 1890. It may well have been that a Ghost Dance could have swept 
northward from the Comanches in 1873 had not their initial effort ended in such ut- 
ter disaster. 

As is well known, Professor Kroeber has laid the indifference of the California 
tribes to the great movement of 1890 to “immunization” by their previous experi 
ence in the 1870’s."” This thesis aptly applies to the Comanches, who were coldly 
ndifferent to the Ghost Dance which raged through the Plains at the end of the cen- 
tury. The sole Comanches to take up that dance were a few northerners who were in 
close contact with their dancing neighbors, and the Swift Stingers band—the one 
Comanche band which had refused to participate in the outbreak of 1873.'* Moon 

’s explanation, which laid the Comanche rejection of the Ghost Dance to a “gen 
eral skeptical temperament of the Comanches” and to a “tribal pride against 
borrowing from others, as they considered their own mescal rite sufficient,’’’® must 
now be discarded in its entirety. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE SOUTHERN UTE PEYOTE CULT 

In his article on The Character and History of the Southern Ute Peyote Rite,’ Dr 
Marvin K. Opler presents a description of the cult and an interpretation of the con- 
ditions relating to its acceptance which warrant further discussion. In January, 1938, 
I spent a week with peyotists on the Ute Mountain reservation at Towaoc, Colorado, 
in circumstances ideal for learning about peyotism.? Several coincidences contributed 
to my being favorably received: at Blanding, Utah, on my way to Colorado, I had 
been instrumental in having two Towaoc peyotists released from jail, where they 


\. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 78, 1925). 
“ R. H. Lowie, Primitive Religion (New York, 1924), pp. 193-195 
1 Wallis, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 
6 A. Lesser, The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game (Columbia University Contributions to 


Anthropology, xvi, 1933), p. 59. 17 Kroeber, op. cil., pp. 868-869 
18 James Mooney, The Ghost Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890 (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Report 14, 1896), pp. 901-902 19 Thid. 


1 (American Anthropologist, 42, 1940), pp. 463-478. 
* Incidental to a Culture Element Distribution Survey under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley. 
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had been placed for selling peyote; the man recommended by the agent as a reliable 
interpreter was the Southern Ute who had attended the same peyote meeting I had 
at Randlett, Utah. Our conversation each day during the two-hour drive from the 
agency to my informant was about peyotism. We exchanged peyote songs and talked 
about his trips to peyote meetings in Utah and Oklahoma. Each noon I ate lunch 
with the family of my informant where a Christian-peyote blessing was said over 
the food; at their request I pronounced two blessings. Finally, I was able to attend 
one of the Towaoc peyote meetings. 

There were two meetings that Saturday night, each sponsored by a wealthy Ute 
sheepman, one held in a house and the other in a hogan (I was told a large tipi was 
used in the summer). Except that it was held in a hogan instead of a house, the meet- 
ing I attended was almost identical to the one I had participated in at Randlett. The 
devotees referred to their form of the cult as the “Tipi Way,” and identified them- 
selves with the Native American (Peyote) Church of Oklahoma. Nearly all elements 
of the ceremony duplicated those I observed in Utah and which are described by La 
Barre as typical of the Kiowa-Comanche “Way,” the most orthodox sect of the 
Plains. 

Not only was the ritual carefully directed to correspond to the Plains prototype, 
but the ideology fit the Christian-like pattern observed by Kroeber among the 
Arapaho, and recognized by me among the Northern Ute. “Jesus” and “Jesus save 
me” occurred in several songs; prayers were addressed to “Jesus, God, Mary, and 
Peyote”’; “brotherly love,” “chastity,” “charity,” “love,” and “faith” were English 
words in Ute prayers; and blessings were invoked for Commissioner Collier, Senator 
Thomas, the agent at Towaoc, leaders of the Native American Church in Oklahoma 
and Utah, and for me. All mankind were included in their prayers, but local mem- 
bers, especially the sick, were particularly blessed. Only two features of the Towaoc 
ceremony appeared unique: one member brought a sack of ground peyote which he 
ate and shared after midnight, and instead of allowing me to contribute to the ex- 
pense of the meeting, I was given fifty cents in appreciation of my prayers and inter- 
est, which they hoped would continue. 

The information concerning peyotism at Towaoc which I acquired differs some- 
what from Opler’s account, probably because Opler did not attend a peyote meet- 
ing.* From Opler’s description, the Southern Ute cult appears to have several new 
features which make it seem very different from the Plains cult described by La 
Barre. This impression is given in spite of Opler’s statement that the two cults are in 
close correspondence. However, these particular features did not appear at the 
peyote meeting I attended at Towaoc or in any of my observations there; and in or- 
der to have the record straight for anyone who wishes to use the material for com- 
parative purposes, I wish to state that the following features which Opler attributed 
to both the Ignacio and Towaoc peyote ceremonies were not observed by me: re- 
moval of shoes before entering the meeting; use of “‘a painted stick such as a shaman 

might carry, but with twelve feathers tied to it,” (a plain stick or a collapsible cane 


* In conversation Opler told me he thought it unwise to attend a meeting. 
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beaded at the joints was used; the twelve-feathered fan was sometimes held with the 
cane); brushing against left side of door when entering; placing sick person “‘between 
the crescent-shaped mound and the doorway”; passing buttons one at a time; taking 
buttons from sack restricted to leader; appointing someone to feed peyote to sick 
person; designation of persons “with power” to smoke and pray while sick person is 
being fed; singing of only one song at beginning or end of meeting, (Opening and 
Closing songs were sung, these special songs being repeated four times or combined 
with three others); restriction against sick person holding cane or rattle, (if sick 
person could sit up, he could participate fully); rule that “the young girl sent to 
fetch the water is always a virgin,” (the leader’s wife was sent); leader drinking last 
at midnight; special guards protecting women when they relieve themselves at mid- 
night, (families went out together) ; calling upon persons “with curing power to pray 
over the sick,” (everyone prayed for the sick,especially the leader, who achieved 
that distinction by learning the ritual, often during a trip to Oklahoma); making 
special prayers “for seeing into the future, for finding something which has been 
lost,” (prayers were as generalized and as specific as in any Protestant Church); 
tracing “moon on a white cloth” and throwing out the clay moon; having a special 
ritual meal for only the sick person; praying before being allowed to smoke, (every- 
one smoked at start of meeting, and during meeting a person “prayed through” the 
smoke of his cigarette); designating payments for cures, (donations were received to 
defray the expense of getting peyote). Moreover, Opler states emphatically that the 
Towaoc cult lacks Christian elements and signalizes the conflict between peyotists 
and missionaries. However, I have shown above that numerous Christian references 
and elements are found in the peyote ceremony. Furthermore, my informants told 
me their religion was “Indian Christianity” and that they had attempted to com- 
bine with the Protestant mission on the reservation. The missionary, of course, 
refused the offer and redoubled his attack on peyotism. The peyotists thereafter 
disliked the missionary, but they maintain their conviction that their religion is 
fundamentally Christian and look to the time when an understanding pastor will 
recognize that fact and unite with them. 

There appears to be another possible explanation for the discrepancies between 
Opler’s and my information concerning the Towaoc cult. He gives ‘‘a composite 
picture of peyote ritual as presented in the accounts of some twenty Towaoc and 
Ignacio informants” and assumes that the cult is the same in both places, except 
that the Ignacio version ‘‘adds Christian symbols at convenient points.” Although I 
maintain that Christian ideology is also part of Towaoc peyotism, there still remains 
a possibility that the Ignacio cult is not identical to the one at Towaoc. I suspect 
that the form of peyotism which was introduced into Ignacio was not the “Tipi 
Way” sect, but a different sect known as the “Old Sioux Way.” There is evidence 
that Ignacio peyotism is a separate cult. In the first place, the Ignacio cult was 
started by a Sioux Indian, Sam Loganberry, in 1917, whereas the present Towaoc 
cult did not get its start until 1931 and came directly from the Northern Ute. Is this 
the same Sioux, Sam Roan Bear, who introduced peyote to the Uintah Ute about 
1914? I have fairly good evidence that the same man held meetings among the Ute, 
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Goshute, Bannock, Shoshone, Crow,and Taos Indians. The Uintah Ute and Goshute 
recognize distinctions between the “Old Sioux Way” and the more recent “Tipi 
Way,” the two sects now present on their reservations. There is no description of 
the “Old Sioux Way,” and the full extent of its aberrance is not known, but its ad- 
herents never smoke and are more quiet and “pious” in meetings, and at times they 
construct a small sand crescent upon a piece of cloth instead of the large moon con 
structed on the floor in the “Tipi Way.” The name of the introducer, the date of 
establishment, and Opler’s statement that the leader “appoints two men to trace the 
moon on a white cloth which they do by lifting the moon on the cloth” hint that the 
Ignacio Ute might belong to the “Old SiouxWay” sect of peyotism. If this is the case, 
the details which Opler attributes to both cults, but which are not present at Towaoc, 
may belong to the Ignacio sect. 

Do these data confirm Opler’s analysis of the reason for the acceptance of peyot- 
ism and for its integration into Towaoc Ute culture? The fact that the cult there is 
a typical example of the Native American Church with its share of Christian 
ideology, and the fact that the peyotists attempted to join forces with the mission- 
aries render suspect his view that “at Towaoc, peyote easily fits into the category of 
customary curing rituals which exalt the power of shamanistic cures and successfully 
opposes ‘Indian religion’ to white doctrine.” Furthermore, shamanism persists out- 
side the cult. My interpreter’s wife was treated by a non-peyotist shaman the day 
following the peyote meeting she had attended, and later was admitted to the hos- 
pital. This suggests that peyotism was added to Towaoc culture, but remained dis- 
tinct from other curing methods. Not only are there a few shamans who have not 
joined the new religion, but according to my informants and the agent, about ten 
per cent of the Indians ~’ Towaoc have resisted it. 

Ten per cent is a small minority, yet it should not be ignored, and it makes inex- 
act the term “universal” acceptance. Should we assume that the few who were not 
converted suffered less deprivation than those who joined the new religion? Opler 
implies that everyone at Towaoc belonged to the cult, but he does not give us the 
data on which he based his judgment. Of the dozen or so members I came to know 
well, two men each owned over a thousand head of sheep, accordingly would not be 
poor by any standards of western United States. It is a curious coincidence that 
about the same proportion of the population at Ignacio joined the peyote cult as re- 
fused to affiliate at Towaoc, and until their relation to the whole group and their 
position within the culture is understood, the correctness of any general explanation 
of the réle of peyotism among the Southern Ute may be questioned. 

Opler appears to me to reverse himself when he explains that, “at Towaoc, peyote 
easily fits into the category of customary curing rituals” and “‘serves to strengthen 
beliefs in the efficacy of native curing”; then says, “peyote encounters the active 
resistance of shamans who view the breakdown of old patterns at Ignacio with 
alarm.” It is true that he shows the Ignacio group better acculturated in an agri- 
cultural economy than the Towaoc, but curing ceremonies are parts of aboriginal 
culture common to both and it seems logical that the force preserving them among 
one group of Southern Ute should do the same with the other. 
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Another point that will bear further attention is Opler’s conclusion based on the 
similarities between the aboriginal ceremonials and the peyote ceremony. He inter- 
prets peyotism at Towaoc “as a type of revivalistic movement . . . which crystallizes 
a number of ancient Ute conceptions and welds them together into a societal organi 
zation.”” My informants said the peyote cult was introduced from the outside (Opler 
says from the Northern Ute), and they make repeated pilgrimages to Utah and Ok- 
lahoma to receive instruction and inspiration for keeping the ritual and theology 
correct and to obtain peyote. They never talked of peyotism as a rebirth and re- 
working of ancient ceremonies. Inasmuch as all observable features of Southern Ute 
peyotism were present in the cult among those from whom the Southern Ute re- 
ceived it, there is some hazard in assuming that certain practices or attitudes were 
“easily transferred” from a native ceremony. Nor is it safe to stress only similarities 
that might exist between the introduced and the indigenous ceremonies and to as 
sume that those similarities facilitated the acceptance of the new ritual. Mere 
coincidence does not justify one in assuming a relationship where complex factors 
are involved. To be objective, differences between Southern Ute rituals and the 
peyote ritual should be given equal attention, and then there would be the task of 
proving whether resemblances aid more than disparities hinder acceptance. In such 
a bewildering complex of factors, selection of the most important is extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Opler does not comment on the fact that the Towaoc Ute did not accept the 
peyote cult in 1916. Yet his major thesis is that events set in motion in 1895 pre 
pared the way of peyote’s immediate and whole-hearted approval in 1931. He pic- 
tures peyotism, spurned in 1916, being embraced in 1931, and in the space of five 
years becoming “‘a bulwark of faith in things Indian,” “infusing a new life into the 
old culture,’ serving ‘“‘to strengthen beliefs in the efficacy of native curing,” “strength- 
ening social solidarity,’’ and “forming a solid defense of native sentiments.”’ Dur- 
ing the years between 1916 and 1931, the Towaoc Utes visited their friends and rela- 
tives at Ignacio and on the Uintah-Ouray reservation. Why did they not adopt this 
marvelous institution in 1930, or 1929, or 1925? If the key to the situation lies, as 
Opler says, in “economic impoverishment” of the Towaoc Utes and their desire to 
“escape from an intolerable social environment,” then they should have grasped the 
opportunity when it was first offered, or they should have seized it sometime during 
the fifteen years of their acquaintance with it. There should at least be an explana- 
tion why they did not. 

In spite of the importance of the general culture history of the Southern Ute 
which Opler has presented, there are other factors which have been overlooked and 
which might answer the questions I have raised. I can think of a few things which 
could have directed the réle of peyotism at Towaoc and Ignacio. Opler suggests one 


in his study of Southern Ute acculturation,‘ namely, the power of the chief. In spite 
of intolerable conditions and desire to escape into the past, a strong chief opposed to 


‘In Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, edited by Ralph Linton, New York, 
1940. 
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the cult might have kept it from the reservation in 1916 and for a number of years 
thereafter. The present chief at Towaoc is a peyotist, and it is conceivable that the 
rise of the cult on his reservation began when he, or another friendly leader, replaced 
one who had opposed peyote. The early fortunes of peyotism among the Comanche 
reflect almost exactly old Quanah Parker’s attitude toward the cult. Or, perhaps it 
was the personality of the peyote proselytor who brought the cult. Sam Loganberry 
might not have appealed to the Towaoc Ute, whereas John Peehart did. It is easier 
to believe that the cultural situation was favorable for the introduction of the cult 
and that some minor variable blocked it than to believe that the whole culture sud- 
denly became attuned in 1931 after being out of tune for fifteen years. 
OMER C. STEWART 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EARLY SPANISH ACCOUNTS OF THE APACHE INDIANS 


When the Turk guided Coronado and his soldiers into the land of the buffalo in 
1541, in search of the mythical kingdom of the Gran Quivira, the Spaniards saw 
Indians unlike any they had previously encountered. These were nomadic buffalo 
hunters, called Querechos, who were later known as Apaches, a name believed to 
have come from the Zufii word dépachu (enemy), their name for the Navajos.! The 
Querechos were large, well-built Indians, and very intelligent. They roamed the 
plains after the vast herds of buffalo, and passed the winters camped near the 
pueblos. Great numbers of shaggy, well-trained dogs transported their belongings 
from place to place. Evidently the Querechos employed little if any agriculture, but 
instead relied upon trade with the Pueblo tribes to supply them with corn, cotton 
blankets, and pottery, for which they exchanged salt, buffalo hides, and dried meat. 
The Querechos were great traders, whole rancherfas of them going on trading expe- 
ditions. They also had a well developed sign language, which the Spaniards easily 
understood. 

Castafieda, a member of Coronado’s expedition, told of coming to some settle- 
ments of people who lived like Arabs and who were called Querechos in that region. 
“‘These folks live in tents made of the tanned skins of the cows [buffalo]. They travel 
around near the cows, killing them for food. They did nothing unusual when they 
saw our army, except to come out of their tents and look at us, after which they 
came to talk to the advance guard, and asked who we were. The general talked with 
them. ... That they were very intelligent is evident from the fact that although 
they conversed by means of signs they made themselves understood so well that 
there was no need of an interpreter. . . . These folks started off from here next day 
with a lot of dogs which dragged their possessions.’” 

Castafieda later gave a more detailed account of the buffalo hunting tribes— 
Querechos and Teyas (Asenay?). “‘As I have related in the first part, people follow 
the cows, hunting them and tanning the skins to take to the settlements in the win- 


1F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, Wash., D. C., 1907, i, 63. 
2G. P. Winship, Journey of Coronado, N. Y., 1904, pp. 65-66. 
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ter to sell, since they go there to pass the winters, each company going to those which 
are nearest, some to the settlements of Cicuye [Pecos], others toward Quivira, and 
others to the settlements which are situated in the direction of Florida. These peo- 
ple. . . have better figures, are better warriors, and are more feared [than those at 
the pueblos]. They travel like the Arabs, with their tents and troops of dogs loaded 
with poles and having Moorish pack saddles with girths. When the load gets disar- 
ranged, the dogs howl, calling some one to fix them right. These people eat raw flesh 
and drink blood. They do not eat human flesh. They are a kind people and not cruel. 
They are faithful friends. They are able to make themselves very well understood by 
means of signs. They dry the flesh in the sun, cutting it thin like a leaf, and when dry 
they grind it like meal to keep it and make a sort of pea soup of it to eat. A few hand- 
fuls of it thrown into a pot swells up so as to increase very much. They season it with 
fat, which they always try to secure when they kill a cow. They empty a large gut 
and fill it with blood, and carry this around the neck to drink when they are thirsty. 
When they open the belly of a cow they squeeze out the chewed grass and drink the 
juice that remains behind, because they say that this contains the essence of the 
stomach. They cut the hide open at the back and pull it off at the joints, using a 
flint as large as a finger, tied in a little stick, with as much ease as if working with a 
good iron tool. They give it an edge with their own teeth. The quickness with which 
they do this is worth seeing and noting. . . . ’* Coronado wrote to the king on 20 
October, 1541, that the Querechos had the best figures of any that he had seen in the 
Indies. Other members of Coronado’s party described the Querechos and their tents, 
which were set up over poles tied together at the top. It was noted, also, that the 
Querechos were sun-worshippers.§ 

Forty years after the Coronado adventure, Pedro Bustamente, a member of the 
Rodriguez expedition, told of seeing Indians who killed buffalo for their food, in the 
same region. They carried provisions of maize and dates (ddtil) loaded on dogs which 
they raised for this purpose.* In 1583, when Espejo was at Acoma, he saw mountain 
Querechos, possibly Navajos, who carried on trade with those at the settlements, 
taking to them game, tanned skins, and salt, to exchange for cotton mantas and 
other things.” 

Don Juan de Ofiate met four Vaqueros (Querechos) near the Pecos River in 
1598, and they led the Spaniards to their camp. They asked for the Spaniards’ 
friendship, doing so by extending the palm of the right hand to the sun and then 
bringing it down on the person whose friendship they desired.* The Vaqueros went 
to trade with the Picuries and Taos, bartering meat, hides, tallow, suet, and salt for 
cotton blankets, pottery, maize, and some small green stones which they used. “He 
camped for the night at that river [the Canadian], and on the following day, on his 
way back ‘to camp he found a rancheria in which there were fifty tents made of 
tanned hides, very bright red in color and bell shaped, with flaps, and openings, and 


Tbid., pp. 111-112. Tbid., p. 215. 5 Tbid., pp. 210-211. 
°H. E. Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, N. Y., 1916, p. 148. 
Tbid., p. 183. 8 Jbid., p. 224. 
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built as skilfully as those of Italy and so large that in the most ordinary ones four 
different mattresses and beds were easily accommodated. The tanning is so fine that 
although it should rain bucketfuls it will not pass through nor stiffen the hide, but 
rather upon drying it remains as soft and pliable as before. 

“To carry this load, the poles that they use to set it up, and a knapsack of meat 
and their pinole, or maize, the Indians use a medium-sized shaggy dog, which is 
their substitute for mules. They drive great trains of them. Each, girt round its 
breast and haunches, and carrying a load of flour of at least one hundred pounds, 
travels as fast as his master. It is a sight worth seeing and very laughable to see 
them traveling, the ends of the poles dragging on the ground, nearly all of them snarl- 
ing in their encounters, traveling one after another on their journey. In order to load 
them, the Indian women seize their heads between their knees and thus load them, 
or adjust the load, which is seldom required, because they travel along at a steady 
gait as if they had been trained by means of reins.’’® 

In speaking of the same Indians, Ofiate remarked that they were as well sheltered 
in their tents as in any house. They ate meat almost raw, and much tallow and suet, 
which served them as bread, and, with a chunk of meat in one hand and a piece of 
tallow in the other, they bit first on one and then on the other. Their weapons were 
flint, and they had very large bows, after the manner of the Turks. These Indians 
killed buffalo with one shot, while hidden in brush blinds at the watering-places.” 
Ojiate said that salt was the universal article of traffic of all the Indians, and their 
regular food, “for they even suck it alone as we do sugar.’’"' Ofiate did not perceive 
that the Apaches and Vaqueros were different bands of the same tribe, but instead 
considered them as separate tribes. The buffalo-hunting Apaches soon were called 
Apaches Vaqueros. 

In 1626 Fray Alonso de Benavides made a report on the province of New Mexico 
which included a description of the various Apache tribes. In describing the mighty 
Apache nation, Benavides said: “Even in the method of speaking they show a differ- 
ence from the rest of the nations. For these speak rather softly and deliberately, and 
the Apaches seem [fairly] to break their heads with the word. They do not dwell 
in settlements, nor in houses, but in tents and huts, forasmuch as they move from 
mountain range to range, seeking game, which is their principal sustenance. How- 
ever, each hut of a principal has its recognized land on which they plant corn and 
other seeds . . . They have no more idolatry than that of the Sun, and even that is 
not general to all of [them]; and they scoff much at the other nations which have 
idols. They are wont to have the [as many] wives as they can support; and upon her 
whom they take in adultery they irremissibly execute their law, which is to cut off 
her ears and nose; and they repudiate her. They pride themselves much on speaking 
the truth, and hold for dishonored him whom they catch in a lie.’’"” 

Fray Alonso told of converting & Gila Apache chief named Sanaba, who brought 
him a present of a doubled-up deerskin, and told him to unfold it. “I did so, and saw 


Ibid., pp. 225-227. 1° Thid., p. 230. 1 Tbid., p. 220. 
2 A, Benavides, Memorial, 1630 (1916), Ayer transl., pp. 39-40. 
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in it that it was very white and large; and painted in the middle of it [was] a sun of 
green color, with a cross on top; and below the sun [was] painted the moon in gray 
color with another cross on top. . . . He said thus; Padre, until now we had not rec- 
ognized any other benefactor so great as the sun and the moon; for the sun warms us 
and gives us light by day and nourishes the plants for us; and the moon gives us 
light by night. And so we used to adore these two, as them that did us so much good, 
and we knew not that there was any other thing better. .. . 

Concerning the Navajos, Benavides wrote: “Although they are of the same 
Apache nation as the foregoing, they are subject and subordinate to another chief 
captain, and have a distinct mode of living. For those of back [yonder] did not use 
to plant, but sustained themselves by the chase; and today we have broken land 
for them and taught them to plant. But these of Navajé are very great farmers 
(labradores), for that [is what] ‘Navajé’ signifies—‘great planted fields’ [sementeras 
grandes}. . . . This cordillera runs another fifty or sixty leagues, the which are full of 
deposits [minerales] of rock alum [piedra lumbre, for alumbre]. And as all these town- 
dwelling [pobladas] and Christian nations are inclined to dyeing, to have the where- 
with to dye [pintar, lit. ‘to paint’] their clothing, they need alum, which exists only 
in those ranges. And to go after it two or three thousand Indians unite; and to meet 
these in war, the said Navaj6 Apaches sally in defense of their territory; and over 
the affair there are very, very many deaths. Unless it chances [is] that they arrive 
in a time when the Apaches have withdrawn to other ranges to hunt; . . . They have 
their sort of lodgings under the ground, and a certain sort of xacales in which to 
store their crops, and they always dwell in that spot.’ Benavides so consistently 
exaggerated the numbers of Indians that his figures mean nothing. 

In an attempt to convert the Navajés, Benavides sent a number of Pueblo In- 
dians to the Navajé lands to invite them to come to the church of Santa Clara at the 
pueblo of Capoo. The Pueblo Indians carried an embassy of peace, according to their 
usage, which was an arrow with a colored feather in place of the flint, and a reed full 
of tobacco, with another feather, which showed on it that the emissaries had smoked. 
On coming in sight of the Navajés, the tame arrow was shot as a signal of peace. The 
Navajés answered with a similar arrow, and the two parties slowly drew together.'® 

In writing of the Apaches Vaqueros, Benavides said: “By these cattle [buffalo], 
then, all these Vaquero Apaches sustain themselves; for the which they go craftily 
to their watering-places, and hide themselves in the trails, painted with red-lead 
[red ochre?] and stained with the mud of that same earth; . . . The hides they tan in 
two ways; some leave the hair on them, and they remain like a plush velvet, and 
serve as bed and as cloak... . Others they tan without the hair, and thin them 
down, of which they make their tents and other things after their usage. And with 
these hides they trade through all the land and gain their living. . . . These Indians, 
then, go forth through the neighboring provinces to trade and traffic with these 
hides. At which point I cannot refrain from telling one thing, somewhat incredible, 
howsoever ridiculous. And that is that when these Indians go to trade and traffic, the 


8 Tbid., pp. 42-43. 6 Tbid., pp. 46-47. 


4 Thid., pp. 44-45. 
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entire rancherfas go, with their wives and children, who live in tents made of these 
skins of buffalo [Sibola] very thin and tanned. .. . ’”* 

A brief account of a seventeenth century Apache wedding was recorded by a 
priest as it was told to him. In 1660 a certain Spaniard, Diego Romero, went to the 
buffalo plains to barter for the skins of buffalo and antelopes. ‘““‘When they arrived 
at the rancherifas of the heathen Apaches, after Diego Romero had told the Indians 
the purpose of his journey, he asked them if they did not remember his father . . . 
who had come at such and such a time... and. . . had left a son with an Indian 
woman among those heathen, and that he was going to leave another. When this 
had been discussed among the Indians, they arranged as follows: At about four in 
the afternoon they brought a tent of new leather and set it up in the field; they then 
brought two bundles, one of antelope skins, and the other of buffalo skins, which 
they placed near the tent. Then they brought another large new buffalo skin which 
they stretched on the ground and put Diego Romero upon it, lying on his back. 
They then began to dance the ca/zina, making turns, singing, and raising up and 
laying Diego Romero down again on the skin in accordance with the movements of 
the dance of the catzina. When the dance was ended about nightfall, they put him 
again upon the skin, and taking it by the corners, drew him into the tent, into which 
they brought him a maiden, whom they left with him the entire night. On the next 
day in the morning the captains of the rancherias came to see whether Diego Romero 
had known the Indian woman carnally; seeing that he had known her, they annoint- 
ed Diego Romero’s breast with the blood. They then put a feather on his head, in 
his hair, and proclaimed him as their captain, giving him the two bundles of skins 
and the tent.’ 


DoNALD E. WorRCESTER 


PREHISTORIC SEEDS 


Recently my attention was called to the following statement on pages 526-527 of 
a paper entitled Southern Peripheral Athabascan Origins, Divisions, and Migrations 
by J. P. Harrington and appearing in Essays in Historical Anthropology of North 
America, Published in honor of John R. Swanton, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, 1940. 

“Washington Matthews states that the Navaho, according to their mythology, 
first acquired corn from the Tx6wolor Taos Indians in the fourth world. A long myth 
obtained by R. F. Van Valkenburgh, however, claims that the Navaho clans found 
corn in an ’Anaas4zih ruin and grew the seeds from which came Navaho corn. (In 
this connection it is interesting to note that Basket Maker corn, dated at about A.D. 
700, was sprouted and raised under the direction of Dr Castetter at the University 
of New Mexico).” 


16 Thid., pp. 53-56. 
17 C. W. Hackett, Historical documents relating to New Mexico, etc., Washington, D. C., 
1926-1937, iii, 161-162. 
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The writer is at considerable loss to know the source of Harrington’s statement, 
for he has never in print, correspondence or conversation made any comment which 
could in any way be construed to support Harrington’s statement. In fact he has 
never made any attempt to germinate prehistoric maize. 

I am greatly interested in aboriginal cultivated and native plants utilized in the 
New World, and would be very grateful for an opportunity to study any prehistoric 
specimens which archaeologists might care to send me. Within recent years I have 
had a number of reports to the effect that prehistoric seeds of one kind or another 
have been germinated, but in not a single case has this been authenticated. Our ex- 
perience with maize is that it has never been possible to germinate it after ten years 
old. Persistent reports of the germination of prehistoric Aztec beans (Phaseolus coc- 
cineus) and the Jack bean (Canavalia ensiformis) in the Southwest have repeatedly 
come to my attention but I have no knowledge of any authentic case. These beans 
completely lose their vitality after ten to fifteen years. Moreover, it still remains to 
be established that the two beans mentioned were cultivated aboriginally in the 
Southwest. 

While the botanist must keep an open mind on this subject, realizing that under 
especially favorable conditions seeds of cultivated plants may happen to retain their 
vitality for a rather long period of time, all the evidence points to the contrary. 


E. F. CASTETTER 


UNIVERSITY OF MExIco 


A NOTE ON NAVAJO PLACE NAMES 


Although the largest! Indian tribe in the United States, the Navajo has suc 
ceeded in maintaining a very high degree of cultural independence. Neither the 
Spaniards nor the Americans succeeded in bringing their influence upon the people 
of the tineh. The work of missionaries in the past times was very superficial and the 
Navajo still has a strong feeling of superiority toward the world of the white man. 
Racially almost pure Indian? (Athabaskan linguistic group, close relation to the 
southwestern Apache), he maintained the integrity of his group until the present 
time. The work of the Indian Office in the Navajo territory (education, soil conser- 
vation, agricultural advisory service) is still experimental. The degree of accultura- 
tion’ is best reflected in the language of the Navajo, which has entirely preserved its 
original form. The only concessions were made to a few Spanish words, for which 
the Navajo had no adequate form of expression. 


1 About 48-50,000 (estimate for 1940). The Cherokee group was reported larger in 1930, 
but the ratio of pure blooded to the total was only about 18 per cent 

* More than 97 per cent of Navajos are pure blooded. 

* Cf. N. Mirkowich, Los cambios de poblacién entre los Indios Navajos (Revista Mexicana 
de Sociologia, II, 1, 1940), pp. 37-44. 
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(English) (Spanish) (Navajo) 
dollar peso béso 
butter montequilla montekiya 
Sunday domingo domingo 
15 cents quince gin-seh 


Contrary to various other tribes of the Southwest, the Navajo rejected to accept 
other Spanish or English words even for purely technical objects. When necessary 
the Navajo tongue helped in construction: for instance, ‘‘post office” is: mal-tsos-ba 
ho-gan. Nevertheless, the strangest example of “‘language intolerance” is to be found 
in Navajo names of towns and settlements founded by Spaniards or Americans, 
These place names are still in general use on the Navajo Reservation. 


Albuquerque Be-il-dil-da-si-nil 
Atarque No-ho-bah 
Cameron Na-ni-ah 
Flagstaff Kin-lani 
Phoenix A-he-a-Sinh 
Sante Fe Yo-toh 

Winslow Be-si-nil 


NICHOLAS MIRKOWICH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


REPLY TO WALLIS 


The suggestion made by Professor Wallis, in the last number of the American 
ANTHROPOLOGIST that the increase of long-headedness observed among the descend- 
ants of East European immigrants is due to an increase in stature has been made 
by Auerbach and Schiff in 1912. The error underlying the transfer of the concept of 
regression to distinct groups has been pointed out by me in 1913. For references see 
F. Boas, Race, Language and Culture, p. 72. 

FRANZ Boas 
UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


REPORT IN RETROSPECT ON LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
FIELD-TRAINING PARTIES 


In 1928 the newly organized Laboratory of Anthropology received from the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation a five year grant, which was later extended 
for a further period of three years, for the field training of promising graduate stu- 
dents in university departments of anthropology. A fellowship committee was ap- 
pointed by the Laboratory to select students and field leaders. 

During the eight years of operation of the Laboratory’s field-training program, 
from 1929 through 1936, there were eighty-six summer fellows. Of these 33 received 
training in archaeology, 35 in ethnology, 10 in linguistics, and 8 in physical anthro- 
pology. 

As these field-training parties had been highly regarded by anthropologists gen- 
erally, it was felt that a more close check on the results should be made. Therefore 
letters were sent out recently to both the former fellows and field leaders asking for 
frank replies and information on the following points. 

1) List of publications arising directly or indirectly from the field-training work. 

2) Critical opinion, or estimate, of the value of the field-training. 

3) Whether there is still a need for field-training, and, if so, how it should be con- 

ducted and under what auspices. 

4) Whether field-training is more necessary, or was more satisfactory, in some 

anthropological fields than in others. (Field leaders only asked.) 
) Present position in anthropology, or if anthropology abandoned, why. (Stu- 
dents only asked.) 

Replies have been received from 14 out of the 16 still living field leaders, and 
from 58 of the 85 students (one deceased). A list of publications made up from these 
replies is appended to this report. The statements may be summarized as follows: 


wn 


From Field Leaders 


All attested to the value of the field-training and believed it was important for 
the students to get supervised training in the field while still continuing graduate 
studies. They believed this was more important than the question under which 
auspices the field-training program operated. However, several mentioned the Labo- 
ratory as an advantageous center. All pointed out that the need for field-training 
still exists. As one put it, “There is no substitute for field work under supervision 
for students.”’ One leader suggested joint financing on the part of the Laboratory 
and interested universities. 


From Students 


Almost all the former fellows felt that the field-training idea had been excellent, 
and that such training was indispensable in pointing up the academic work, in learn- 
ing field techniques, and in becoming acquainted with the solution of various field 
problems. Most of the former students believed that their summers had been in- 
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valuable. From the replies received there is no question of the great value of such 
field training under the guidance of seasoned men. A large proportion of those so 
trained are already beginning to fill important anthropological posts throughout the 
country. 

Since the conclusion of the Laboratory’s field-training program, several univer- 
sities have organized field-training parties for their own students during the summer 
months. Although these efforts have helped in bridging a gap, the entire need has 
not been met, particularly for students in those universities which do not have suffi- 
cient funds for such purposes. The great advantage in the Laboratory parties was the 
bringing together of students with diverse training while they were still in a forma- 
tive period. 

Certain ideas came out so strongly in the replies that a summary has been made 
for future guidance in case a field-training program should ever be initiated again. 

1) The question of the optimum size of party. This should be left open, and should 
depend both on the field leader’s capacities and method of work, as well as on 
his opinion of the field conditions to be met. 

2) Choice of field leader. Definite criteria should be established with emphasis on 

teaching interests and capacity. 

Cross-fertilization of schools. The exposure of students to others trained in dif- 

ferent university departments of anthropology appears to have yielded good 

results. In lieu of a Laboratory of Anthropology program, several universities 
with their own field-training programs could exchange students for the sum- 
mer. 

4) Choice of particular anthropological discipline. Several students requested 
training in a particular discipline, but were assigned to a field party in another 
branch of anthropology. In every such case the student kept to his original 
field of choice in later work. Perhaps a large demand in a particular branch 
of study, e.g. archaeology or ethnology, could be better met by two field 
parties and two leaders in whatever discipline was most in demand, and forego 
for that summer training in that discipline which is least in demand. 

5) Fellowship awards. The awarding of fellowships was in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of outstanding anthropologists who naturally had important 
university connections. Such a committee runs the possibility of criticism in 
its choice of fellows and is of course acutely aware of the danger. Even though 
the Laboratory fellowship committee quite successfully avoided such criticism 
a future program might relieve a delicate situation by putting the awards in 

the hands of one of the Councils. 

Publication policy. There was no definite policy in regard to publication of ma- 

terials gathered on the field parties. The matter was largely left to the discre- 

tion of the leader. As may be seen from the appended list of publications aris- 
ing directly or indirectly from the field parties, there has been a good deal 
published. However, there are still important materials left that should come 
out in print. It is very important to keep the teaching function primary, but 
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at the same time, in cases where valuable material has been collected, there 
should be some definite publication policy. 

Choice of project. In some cases, particularly with the archaeology field-parties, 
the students were fitted into a project which was already a going concern and 


which would continue to be, regardless of the Laboratory field-training proj- 
ect. For instance, Dr Cole’s party in Illinois (1930), Dr Kidder’s at Pecos 
(1929), and Dr Strong’s in Nebraska (1932) were long term projects already 
being carried on under other auspices. Work in the disciplines other than 
archaeology has ordinarily been conducted by one investigator independently. 
Therefore, even if a field party, let us say in ethnology, were carrying out the 
leader’s own interests, there would not be the same feeling on the part of the 
students of “‘fitting in” with a going project. Several of the leaders and stu- 
dents mentioned this latter as a distinct asset in field-training. The students 
could then observe, as well as participate, in a project carried on by a group 
of seasoned men. For those anthropological disciplines other than archaeology, 
a large, continuing and cooperative project involving several of the social sci- 
ences would meet the need. 
ScuDDER MEKEEL, Director, 
Laboratory of Anthropology 
Santa N. M. 
August, 1940 


PUBLICATIONS—By LEADERS AND STUDENTS, RESULTING FROM FIELD PARTIES 


{uthor Publication 

Baldwin, Gordon C. The Material Culture of Kinishba (American Antiqui- 
ty, Vol. 4, No. 4, 1939) 

Carlson, Gustav G. *Notes on Comanche Ethnobotany (Michigan Academy 
Papers, 1939) 

Cole, Fay Cooper Rediscovering Illinois; Archaeological Esplorations in 


and around Fulton County (University of Chicago 
Press, 1937) 
Cooley, Harold E. Mimbres Modernists (New Mexico Magazine, Dec., 
1938) 
He Solved the Riddle of the Cliff Dwellers (Rotarian 
Magazine, March, 1940) 
Dyk, Walter Ph.D. thesis 
Eggan, Fred Kinship System of the Hopi Indians (Private ed. Univ. 
of Chicago Lib., 1937) 
Kinship System and Social Organization of the Western 
Pueblos with Especial Reference to the Hopi Indians 
(Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Chicago, 1933) 


* Joint authorship 


Fenton, William N. 


Fischel, H. E. 
Flannery, Regina 


Goldstein, Marcus S. 


Hamlin, H. 


Haury, Emil W. 


Hoebel, E. Adamson 


Hoijer, H. 
Jacobs, Melville 


Carl Voeglin, and William 
Gilbert, Jr. 
Kennard, Edward A. 


Kidder, A. V. 


Kroeber, A. L., Editor 
Contributors: 
Fred Kniffen 
Gordon MacGregor 
Robert McKennan 
Scudder Mekeel 
M. A. Mook 


* Joint authorship. 
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Problems arising from the Northeastern Historic Posi- 
tion of the Iroquois (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, Vol. 100, Smithsonian Inst., Wash., 1940) 

Folsom and Yuma Finds (American Antiquity, Vol. 
4, No. 3, 1939) 

Position of Woman among the Mescalero A pache (Prim- 
itive Man, Vol. 5, 1932) 

Ph.D. thesis (Columbia University, 1936) 

Recent Trends in Physical Anthropology. (American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, March, 1940) 
Health Survey of the Seminole Indians. (Yale Journal 

oi Biology and Medicine, Vol. 6, No. 2, 1933) 

Some Southwestern Pottery Types (Series IV, Medal- 
lion Papers, No. 19, Gila Pueblo, 1936) 

The Mongollon Culture in Southwestern New Mexico 
(Medallion Papers, No. 20, Gila Pueblo, 1936) 
Comanche and H3kandika Shoshone Relationship Sys- 
tems (American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, No. 3, 

1939) 

Political Organization and Lawways of the Comanche 
Indians (Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Assoc., No. 54, Laboratory of Anthropology) 

*Lawways and the Cheyenne Languages (Columbia 
Press, 1940) 

The Southern Athapaskan Languages (American An- 
thropologist, Vol. 40, No. 1, 1938) 

Sketch of Northern Sahaptin Grammer (Univ. of Wash. 

Publication in Anthropology, Vol. 4, No. 2, 1931) 


*Hopi Katchinas (J. J. Augustine, Inc., N. Y., 1939) 


Hopi Reactions to Death (American Anthropologist, 


Vol. 39, No. 3, 1937) 
Pottery of Pecos (Yale University Press, 1931) 
Artifacts of Pecos (Yale University Press, 1932) 


Walapai Ethnography (Memoirs of American Anthro- 
pological Assoc., No. 42, Laboratory of Anthropol- 


ogy, 1935) 
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Krogr 
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Krogman, William A. 


Krogman, William A. 
Two chapters by: 
J. N. Hadley 

H. Hamlin 
LaBarre, Weston 


Linton, Ralph 


Nash, Philleo 


Opler, Maurice E. 
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The Racial Composition of the Seminole Indians of 
Florida and Oklahoma (Journal of Negro History, 
Vol. 10, No. 4, 1934) 

The Cephalic Type of the Full-blood and Mixed-blood 
Seminole Indians of Oklahoma (Zeitschr. zur Ras- 
senk., Vol. 3, 1936) 

Vital Data of the Population of the Seminole Indians of 
Florida and Oklahoma (Human Biology, Vol. 7, No. 
3, 1935) 

The Physical Anthropology of the Seminole Indians 

(Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della 

Popolazione, Series 3, Vol. 2, Rome, 1935) 


Peyote Culture (Yale University Publication in An- 
thropology, No. 19, 1938) 

Comanche Sun Dance (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
37, No. 3, 1935) 

A Neglected Aspect of Social Organization (American 
Journal of Sociology, May, 1940) 

The Role of Religious Revivalism in the Formation of an 
Inter-Cultural Community on Klamath Reservation 
(Social Anthropology of North American Tribes, 
ed. Fred Eggan, Chicago, 1937) 

The Concept of Supernatural Power among the Chirica- 
hua and Mescalero Apaches (American Anthropol- 
ogist, Vol. 37, No. 1, 1935) 

Note on the Cultural Affiliations of Northern Mexico 
Nomads (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, No. 4, 
1935) 

An Interpretation of Ambivalence of Two American 
Indian Tribes (Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 
7, 1936) 

Some Points of Comparison and Contrast between the 
Treatment of Functional Disorders of Apache Sha- 
mans and Modern Psychiatric Practices (Am. Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, Vol. 92, No. 6, 1936) 

The Influence of Aborigina: Pattern and White Contact 
on a Recently Introduced Ceremony, the Mescalero 
Peyote Rite (Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. 49, 
1936) 

The Kinship Systems of the Southern Athabaskan- 
Speaking Tribes; A Comparative Stuay (American 

Anthropologist, Vol. 38, No. 4, 1936) 


Richardson, Jane 


Roberts, Frank H. H. Jr. 


Dr Roberts of Students’ 
Contributions) 
Spier, Leslie, Editor 
Contributors: 
Walter Cline 
Rachael S. Commons 
Ray Mandelbaum 
R. H. Post 
L. V. W. Walters 
Strong, Duncan 


Tax, Sol 


Titiev, Mischa 


* Joint authorship 
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*The Ethnobiology of the Chiricahua and Mescalero 
A pache (Bulletin of the University of New Mexico, 
Biological Series, Vol. 4, No. 5, 1936) 

Apache Data Concerning the Relation of Kinship Ter- 
minology to Social Classification (American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 39, No. 2, 1937) 

An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social Organization 
(Social Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937) 

Ph.D. thesis: Status and Law among the Kiowa Indi- 

ans (Monographs of the American Ethnological So- 

ciety I, 1940) 

An Important Archaeological Site in Eastern Arizona 
(Exploration and Field-Work. Smithsonian Inst., 
Washington, 1931) 

An Arizona Village of a Thousand Years Ago (Explo- 
rations and Field-Work. Smithsonian Inst., Wash- 
ington, 1933) 

Archaeological Remains in the Whitewater District, 
Eastern Arizona, Part 1, House Types (Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Wash., 1939) 

The Sinkaietk, or Southern Okanagon of Washington 
(General Series in Anthropology, No. 6. Laboratory 
of Anthropology, 1938) 


Introduction to Nebraska Archaeology (Smithsonian 
Collections, Vol. 93, No. 10, Smithsonian Inst., 
Washington, 1935) 

(Two papers published in Social Anthropology of 
North America, Chicago, 1937) 

Ph.D. thesis: Social Organization of the Hopi Indians 
(Harvard University, 1935) 

A Hopi Salt Expedition (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 39, No. 2, 1937) 

Use of Kinship Terms in Hopi Ritual (Museum Notes, 
Museum of No. Arizona, Sept. 1937) 

Hopi Method of Baking Sweet Corn (Papers of Mich. 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, Vol. 23,1937) 

Problem of Cross-Cousin Marriage among Hopi (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, Vol. 40, 1938) 
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Dates of Planting at the Hopi Indian Pueblo of Oraibi 
(Museum Notes, Museum of No. Arizona, Nov., 
1938) 
Hopi Racing Customs at Oraibi, Arizona (Papers of 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, 
Vol. 24, 1938) 
Story of Kokopele (American Anthropologist, Vol. 41, 
1939) 
Watkins, Frances E. My Experience as a Field Archaeologist (Masterkey, 
Vol. 14, No. 1, Map, 1930) 
Archaeology as a Profession for Women (Masterkey, 
Vol. 14, No. 6, 1931) 
Willey, Gordon R. Notes on Central Georgia Dendrochronology (Tree Ring 
Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2) 
Ceramic Stratigraphy in a Georgia Village Site (Ameri- 
can Antiquity, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1939) 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


News of the death of Dr Eugene Dubois was received in the following letter sent 
to Dr Carl Guthe by Dr Dubois’ son, J. M. F. Dubois: 


Denver, Colorado 
January 17, 1941 
My dear Dr. Guthe: 


Yesterday the sad tidings reached me from Holland that my father, Dr. Eugene Dubois, 
died at his country estate ‘de Bedelaer” near Haelen, the Netherlands, on December 16, 1940 

Although the news had been cabled to me, the German Censor withheld it, and so I first 
learned of his death several weeks later. 

Dr. Dubois died unexpectedly of a heart attack. He would have been 83 years old this 
month 

As I know that you are one of his admirers I am writing you about it, and shall appreciate 
having you acquaint others of Dr. Dubois’ death 

My father was a remarkable man, a hard and conscientious worker, whose honesty was 
unquestionable. At times his statements were difficult to understand perhaps, but in the end 
they proved correct in every instance. 

I, his son, have worked with him and made expeditions in his behalf, and I will always 
consider my poor efforts to help him one of the greatest honors any man could receive. He was 
a great man and the Scientific World will never forget his great discoveries 

Timely is perhaps a statement Dr. Virchow made to me once many years ago: “Although 
I can’t always agree with your father, I can’t help admiring him.” 

I hope that those who disagree with some of Dr. Dubois’ theories will think of him likewise. 


With personal regards, 


Yours cordially, 
J. M. F. Dusots 
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PALEOLITHIC MURALS 


Dr George Grant MacCurdy, Director of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, has just received notice of the discovery of a cavern near Montignac (Dor- 
dogne), containing numerous rare examples of paleolithic mural art. These can best 
be described in the words of that noted prehistorian, Abbé Henri Breuil: 

“They are drawings, engravings and paintings in an extraordinary state of 
preservation, perhaps the most important series yet brought to light. We have 
found up to the present over 120 examples. Splendid artists have decorated these 
cavern walls with bison-hunters and their composition is akin to that of the en- 
gravings at Les Eyzies, not far away. There are various ochre colors, the like of 
which are found only in the cavern of Altamira, Spain, and a sense of movement thus 
far unequaled anywhere. The paintings are at least 30,000 and perhaps 40,000 years 
old.” 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGES 

For eight weeks during the Summer of 1941 there will be offered at Cornell Uni- 
versity, under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies, inten- 
sive instruction in the Chinese and Japanese languages, as follows: 

1. Chinese for beginners. 

2. Advanced Chinese, with particular emphasis on technical linguistic phenom- 

ena. 

3. Japanese for those with some knowledge of Chinese. 

Dr George A. Kennedy, of Yale University, will be in charge of the work in Chi- 
nese, and Dr Edwin O. Reischauer, of Harvard University, of that in Japanese. 

The total cost of attendance, including tuition, lodging, board, and registration 
fees, will be about $150 for the eight weeks. 

Some scholarship assistance will be available. 

For particulars, address 

Mr Mortimer Graves, 
Administrative Secretary, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR INTENSIVE TRAINING 
IN PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH 

The American Council of Learned Societies has been enabled by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to offer during the summer of 1941 two intensive lan- 
guage courses: one in Portuguese and the other in Spanish. The courses will be of 
nine weeks’ duration, and will be held on the campus of the University of Wyoming 
at Laramie from June 23 to August 22. Not more than thirty students will be ac- 
cepted in each language, and each student will be expected to devote his entire at- 
tention to the study of one of the two languages. No previous training in Portuguese 
or Spanish is required. 
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A limited number of study-aids will be available for assistance to qualified per- 
sons who cannot meet the full expense of attendance at the Institute. It is estimated 
that the over-all expenses for the nine weeks’ session, exclusive of the costs of trans- 
portation, will range from $160 to $190. Admission will be granted only to serious 
and competent persons who can show a specific need for the work to be offered at the 
Institute. For circulars, application-blanks for admission, and other information, 
address 

The Administrative Secretary, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC AND ISLAMIC STUDIES 


The third Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held in the 
Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., under the directorship of 
Professor Philip K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks beginning Saturday morning, 
June 21, 1941. The courses are open to a limited number of men and women of 
graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new students as well as 
those who attended the Seminars of 1935 and 1938. Teachers and students of 
philosophy and religion, Near Eastern and medieval history, Romance languages and 
fine arts will be offered an opportunity to acquire first-hand knowledge of some of 
the sources in the Islamic phases of their respective subjects. 

For further information address Dr Nabih A. Faris, P.O. Box 342, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FIELD LABORATORY FELLOWSHIPS 


To be held in Northern California during the summer of 1941 under the auspices 
of New York University Graduate School. Eight fellowships will be granted to 
graduate students and accredited seniors, from any branch of the social sciences and 
from any university (nine points of credit). For further information see A Secial 
Science Field Laboratory (American Sociological Review, Feb. 1941. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Dr B. W. Aginsky, Director, Social Science Field Labo- 
ratory, New York University, New York City. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
All material for review in the Journal of American Folk-Lore should be ad- 


dressed to Dr Erminie W. Voegelin, Review Editor, 707 S. College Ave., Green- 
castle, Ind. 


